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LIFE 



OF 



FEIEDEICH ERNST SCHLEIEMACHER 

AS 

UNFOLDED IN HIS LETTERS. 



PART IIL 

FROM SCHLEIERMACHER*S APPOINTMENT IN HALLE 
(OCTOBER, 1804) UNTIL HIS MARRIAGE IN MAY, 1809. 

In Halle, wliither Schleiermacher went in October, 
1804, he formed a warm friendship for Steffens, which* 
continned for many years, although their direct co-ope- 
ration in life ceased already in the year 1806, in con- 
sequence of the stormy times which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the University, While at Halle, he took his 
half-sister Nanni to live with him, and she remained in 
his house, even after his marriage, until the year 1817, 
when she became the wife of E. M, Amdt In Fe- 
bruary, 1807, Schleiermacher's friend Willich died, at 
Uie age of thirty, in Stralsund, of a nervous fever that 
raged there during the siege, leaving his widow, then 
only eighteen years old, with a little daughter, and a 
son, who was bom shortly after the father's death. 

Subsequently, Henriette von Willich lived with her 
children in the island of Rugen, in dose proximity to 
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2 LIFE OF SCHLEIEEMACHER. 

her relatives; and her correspondence with Schleier- 
macher continued and gradually assumed a more and 
more intimate character, until in the summer of 1808, 
during a visit to Riigen, he engaged himself to her. 
In May, 1809, they were married, and Schleiermacher 
took his bride to Berlin, where he soon obtained a 
regular appdntment, and a new sphere of activiiy, 
at the re-constituted University. Schleiermacher was 
then forty-one years of age, and his wife only twenty- 
one; but though at first very reserved, and, as it 
were, overruled by the superior and far more mature 
mind of her husband, her peculiar nature, nourished 
by him, gradually developed itself more decidedly and 
more independently, as was indeed quite in accordance 
with his wishes ; and the influence which she on her 
side exercised over him is repeatedly expressed in his 
subsequent letters. 

[The subjoined passages, borrowed fix)m the Memoirs 
cf H. Steffens, afford some interesting characteristics of 
Schleiermacher at the period of his first appearance at 
Halle. Speaking of his own appointment as professor of 
natural philos(^hy at that imiversity, Steffens says : *^ I 
was there to meet a man whose acquaintance was destined 
to form an epoch in my life. This was Schleiermacher, 
who was at the same time as myself, or a few weeks 
later, called to Halle as professor extraordinarius. 
Schleiermacher, as is well known, was small of stature 
and slightly deformed, but so slightly as hardly to be 
disfigured by it His movements were quick and ani- 
mated, his features highly expressive. A certain sharp- 
ness in his eye acted, perhaps, repulsively at times. He 
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seoned^ indeed^ to look through every (me. He was 
a few years older than myself. His face was loi^, his 
features sharply defined, his lips firmly and severely 
closed, his chin prominent, his eyes lively and full of 
fire, his look always earnest, collected, and self-possessed. 
I saw him under various circumstances in lifiB — deeply 
meditative and q[>ortive, mild and fired with anger, 
moved by joy and sorrow — ^but ever ^ imalterable 
composure, greater, mightier than every passing emo- 
tkNQ, seemed to dominate his being. A slight expression 
of irony played round his features; the sincerest sym^ 
pathy ever animated his heart ; and an almost childlike 
goodness shone through the outward calm. His con- 
stant presence of mind had sharpened his senses in a 
most remarisiable d^ree. Even while engaged in the 
most animated conversation, nothing escaped him. He 
saw everything that was passing ar<mnd him, and 
heard everything, even the most low-toned conversa- 
tion. . • . We attached ourselves at once and 
nnomditionally to each other. . • • We lived on 
the most intimate terms, we shared each other's views, 
llioughts, and even likes and dislikes. With the family 
Reichardt,* Schleiermacher lived as I did : we walked 
together, made excursions tc^ther, w^at into society 
together, and our best auditors, those who were in full 
earnest, we had in common. His lectures on ethics, and 
mine on natural philosophy, seemed to our hearers to 
be intimately connected, and to supplement each other. 
We mutually communicated to each other what we 
knew; and if Schleiermach^ profited by my lectures 

* The iamil jr into which Stefieni had married. 
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4 LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER. 

on physics, he, in return, opened up to me Greek phi- 
losophy, and through him I became acquainted with 
Plato, • • . The more deeply, the more earnestly, 
the more religiously Schleiermacher regarded life and 
science, the more decidedly he discarded, in life as in 
science, everything that seemed to him hollow and use- 
less. Nay, he seemed, indeed, sometimes to delight in 
setting outward forms at defiance, and many exaggerated 
and even false reports about him circulated in the town, 
and probably spread even fiirthen People used, among 
other things, to tell each other of how the Professor of 
Theology went about botanizing in a green jacket and 
light-coloured trousers, with a tin case slung across his 
back." ♦ 

This picture is confirmed and completed in a passage 
in the work Die deutscheti Universitdten^ by Karl von 
Raumer, who, having lived in Halle from 1806 to 1808, 
describes Schleiermacher as follows : — ^^ A small, quiet, 
ever self-possessed man. In society, he never fell into 
speechifying. He followed attentively what others said ; 
formed a clear perception of it, and expressed his agree- 
ment or his disagreement with his well-known dialectical 
acuteness and skiU. He was never seen in a state of 
passionate excitement ; even when anything roused his 
indignation, though he expressed his displeasure ener- 
getically, he never lost his self-possession, and never 
overstepped the bounds of moderation. His command 
over himself was further shown in his power of con- 
centrating his attention even on subjects into the depths 
of which it was not given to him to enter. In this 

* Hdnxich Stefj^ni. WaaicherUhte. 
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way be made himself at home in such matters also as were 
in fact foreign to his nature. The almost tyrannical 
mastery which he exercised over himself was likewise 
shown in small matters^ and perhaps more in these than 
in others. On one occasion^ for instance, when a dispute 
had arisen as to whether the Low-German pronunciation 
of sp^ sty &C.5 or the South-German pronunciation of 
these letters as schpy schty &c, were most euphonious 
and most correct, Schleiermacher gave his vote in favour 
of the Low-German. *Why then,' asked some one 
present, *do you not adhere to this pronunciation in 
the pulpit?' Instead of excusing himself widi early 
habit, he replied, 'From next Sunday I will begin to 
do so.' I have been assured that he carried out his 
determination without once forgetting himself."]* 

Schleiermacher to E. and H. von Willich. 

[ccxxvi.] Halle^ 17th October^ 1804. ' 

You cannot but know, dear friends, that my heart has 
communed with you, though my pen has not, and therefore I 
need not tell it you. Yes, you must be aware that through 
your felicity you bestow upon me a happiness such as I have 
never before known, and such as I can never again know, 
except through you. For although I cannot possibly wish or 
predict for you a more beautiful wedded life than Wedeke's, 
I did not witness and share in his from its first holy com- 
mencement, as in your case. Spare me, then, the expression 
of what I felt on reading the first accoimts of your new and 
full life. They were to me also a wedding feast, a bridal 
embrace of my most beautiful and most cherished ideal. I 
was with you, and aroimd you ; and indeed I am so still, and 
it is impossible to imagine a stronger contrast than between 

* The passages between brackets have been added by the translator. 
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my constant living with you in thought, and my total absti- 
nence from writing. Do not punish me for what has already 
caused me so much pain, but satisfy my longings very soon. 
Anything new you cannot indeed have to tell mi ; the same 
spirit, the same life must prevail throughout, yet the separate 
events of that life are as important to me as they are to you, 
and I long to go through them with you. Did I not prophesy 
about you both in the Monologues? Do you not repeat my 
feelings in new and living truth, Ehrenfried, when you say 
that your wife is to you daughter and beloved maiden, and 
mother ? Believe me, dear souls, I become quite romantic and 
fantastic when I think of you I I seem to love your marriage, 
independently of yourselves, as if it were a distinct being. I 
love it passionately, and yet tenderly and reverently ; and thus 
it ought to be, for it is indeed a true, a beautiful, and a holy 
tmion. I am already coimting by half-years, when I shall be 
able to go to you, and behold your heaven with my own eyes, 
for it is only in reference to this that I now keep any account 
with time. I wonder when the moment comes whether I shall 
take my own heaven with me, and thus introduce if not a 
clouded heaven into a heaven of joy, yet a pale German sky 
into a bright sunshiny Italian atmosphere?* 

Henrietta Herz has probably already written to you about 
the wretchedly disjointed life I led in Berlin. As to enjoy- 
ment, I had but very little of that I lost much by the 
imexpected death of the excdient old Mrs. Spalding, whose 
society I had looked forward to with great pleasure, and who 
bad a similar feeling with r^ard to my coming. Intellectually, 
the meeting with Johannes Mtiller, the Swiss, was very 
pleasing to me, though, it made me feel my insignificance in 
point of learning, more than I have ever felt it, in comparison 
with any of the scholars whom I have as yet met in this place. 
For very different reasons I was pleased to become better 
acquainted with Delbrlick, the tutor of the princes. He 
sought me out, and spoke long with me about the religious 

* At this period Eleanore had renewed her relations with him. — 
Trans. 
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education of the Grown Prince; lie seemed to listen to me 
with pleasure, and in a great measure to airree with my ideas. 
I ^JLZZoe, durinfmy .Uy in Berlin: and aeLingljr 
produced a desirable effect on many of the persons present. 
But although a place in the cathedral became yacant imme- 
diately after my arrival, the ministers would not allow me to 
remain, but preferred sending me hither. Many persons w^re 
surprised at this, but to me it seemed very natural, as steps 
had been taken in regard to my appointment here, which no 
government would like to have made in vain. My reception 
here, on all sides, was very satisfactory. The principal 
point, it is true, still remains to be proved, namely, how the 
students will like me, and how I shall succeed in the lecturing 
line. On Monday next I commence, and shall give three 
lectures on that day, in order to force myself into it at once. 
Instead of beginning with Christian ethics, I have been 
induced, by various circumstances, to commence with philo- 
sophical ethics, and perhaps it is as well that I should lay the 
foundation in this way; the worst of it is that I have not qidte 
completed the arrangement of the whole, and fear that I may 
forget a great many points the first day. As yet I have not 
distinctly worked out anything, and during the three days that 
remain I have still to make a general sketch of the three 
courses. With respect to my preaching to the academy, the 
prospects seem still very distant, as the choice of a building, 
and other external matters, have not yet been settled. 

And now, dear friends, God be with you. God bless you, 
children ! Do you often reahze to yourselves how we are all 
ever with you ? My resolution, to take my sister to live with 
me after Easter, remains unchanged. 

SeMeiemuielier to Henrietta Herz^ 

[ccxxvn.] Halle^ 22nd October^ 18Q4. 

I have been inducted into my office, and have already 
commenced three courses of lectures. I am tolerably satis- 
fied with myself, better than I expected; whether the students 
be so likewise, I do not know ; but a great concourse there 
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« 

certainly has not been. Only very few have put down their 
names, but there were more present to-day than have done 
so ; many of these must consequently be supposed to have 
come merely from curiosity, and will probably speedily dis- 
appear. You know that I rather feared than desired applause 
at first, and I am therefore pretty well pleased with the pre- 
sent aspect of things 

Schleiermacher to E. and H. von Willich. 

[ccxxvm.] Halle, SOth October, 1804. 

Yes, certainly I did know it, my dear, dear daughter, 
when 'I comforted you ; certainly I did see in spirit the glo- 
rious period which has now dawned upon you both. And 
when you feel yourselves very happy, then remember that 
this happiness is not shut up within your walls ; but that it 
reaches me and makes me happy too. When you can find 
leisure, dear Jette, you must describe to me your whole mode 
of life : how you divide your time, how you feel as mistress 
of a family, and how you get on as such, and also what kind 
of intercourse you keep up with other people. For you 
must not begin with isolating yourselves. Though you may 
suffice for each other, that is not enough. Every family, and 
more especially such a family as you constitute, must from 
the beginning adopt the missionary spirit, and be on the 
look-out for some soid that it may draw towards itself and 
save from the desolate waste of life. 

I always think of a &mily as a pretty snug little room in 
the great palace of God, as a sweet, contemplative resting- 
place in His garden, whence the whole may be overlooked ; 
but also as a snuggery in which one may bury oneself deeply, 
and feel around one its narrow, cozy limits. In such, the 
doors must not be closed, but every one must be admitted 
who possesses the magic key, or who knows how to find his 
way in by bending aside the branches that conceal the en- 
trance. Is there nobody in your neighbourhood, who might 
be inclined to knock at your door and to participate a little 
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in your life ? You can hardly conceive how impatient I am 
to see everything connected with you develop itself; and I 
should, therefore, like to know that you are already lettihg 
your light shine before others. It always seems to me one 
of the great privileges of a clergyman, that being entitled by 
his office to lead a retired life, he may keep aloof from bur- 
densome conventional connections, while, on the otiier hand, 
his calling points out to him the true nurslings and friends 
of his household, whom he ought to lead by his example to 
imdeviating morality, and to a simple, rational enjoyment of 
life. How heartily have I not rejoiced with you, my Ehren- 
fiied, tiiat your office is of this blessed kind ! Surely a great 
deal may be done in this way, in individual cases; and I 
become daily more convinced, that even as regards the world, 
this is the only way of proceeding, as, indeed, the true, must 
ever be the only, way. K the idea in its purity could but 
be brought home to* the hearts of those who are led astray by 
foolish disputes about the dead letter, and by the dialectical 
effrontery of empty reasoning, it woidd be strange, indeed, 
were they not to become friends of Christianity. 

As yet I cannot say anything similar about myself and my 
new vocation; but in Mthfulness and perseverance I shall 
not be found wanting ; and when I have acquired a degree of 
self-confidence and freedom from restraint, proportionate to 
the extent of order which I have now introduced into my 
new office, I trust that my teaching will not remain without 
fruits. I have been lecturing since the 22nd. Quite satisfied 
I cannot possibly feel with my beginning, yet I have gained 
the assurance that I shall not come to a standstill. You 
will readily imagine that I only note down the leading 
thoughts, and that otherwise I speak extemporarily, and I 
shall persevere in this plan ; for altiiough I do, indeed, some- 
times omit certain things that I ought to have said, or I find 
when I return from the lecture, that I might have placed the 
whole matter in a clearer light, I feel, at the same time, that 
I shall improve in regard to these points. My Philosophical 
Ethics give promise of shaping themselves into a very good 
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whole, and, indeed, this is more likely to take place imder 
the present circumstances, than imder any others, because of 
the constant elaboration of the subject. The same holds 
good of my Introduction to the Study of Theology, My 
Lectures on the Fundamental Doctrines suffer, indeed, some- 
what in consequence of the others, and assume a fragmentary 
character; but their chief object, to teach men to seek for 
the idea imderljring the conception, I trust they will attain. 
My Amotions as preacher haye not yet commenced, and, in 
fact, I am glad of the little delay ; for I should otherwise 
have felt myself too much overwhelmed just at the b^innii^. 
As it is, I can now and then give a little time to the third 
volume of Plato, Adieu, dear friend. Grod bless you now 
and for ever. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccaoox.] HalUj \Uh November^ 1804. 

. . . . I cannot beg you too urgently and too 
of);en, my dear Jette, not to look so much into the future. 
With such energy as you possess, you could not fail to feel 
conscious of your power to bear and to control each event as 
it occurs, were you not so much depressed by your anti- 
cipation of coming events. Your sufferings consequently 
arise from your habit of condensing all your difficulties. It 
is easy to see through one pane of glass, but through ten 
placed one upon another we cannot see. Does this prove 
that each one is not tranffparent ? or are we ever called uposi 
to look through more than one at a time ? Double panes we 
only have recourse to for warmth; and just so it is with 
lifel We have but to live one moment at a time. Keep 
each one isolated and you will easily see your way through 
them ; but if you will arbitrarity double them, then let it 
be only to warm yoursdf with sunny prospects towards 
BUgen 

All my friends desire a little advice irom. time to time ; and 
when I oan thus be of comfort to them, I am glad that they 
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apply for it If I do not ask for any in return, it is 
because, merely by the faot of being my friends, you affijid 
me guidance. 

Sdiltiermaeher to E. and H. von WilUeh, 

[ccxxx.] HaUe^ 21$t November, 1804. 

How I wish I could to-day say a word to all those 
whom I love I To each one the same, viz., that I feel how 
their thoughts are with me to-day more especially, and that 
their love is my highest good, without which neither the 
world nor anything in it would have any value in my eyes. 
To you both, more especially, you beloved ones, I say it. 
You know how my heart cleaves to you, how I behold in 
you the realization of the most beautiful union that I know, 
introduced in a peculiar manner into the circle in which I 
live ; and how, while all that regai'ds myself is uncertain and 
incomplete, I always look to you and feel satisfied. Not in 
the year that commences to-day, but in the ensuing one, I 
hope to see you. The beautiful summer time I spent with 
you has given Hfe new value in my eyes. I have experienced 
with regard to you all how far more fresh and enlivening is 
the effect produced by commimion £ice to face, than by even 
the most intimate interchange of thought from a distance ; 
and my new sphere of activity, which is one of no little im- 
portance, has also created new ties for me. With you, in 
you, and for you, and all our other dear ones, then I live, and 
the world must be content with what I can do for it in the 
Tvay of my vocation. 

HenrieUe von Willich to Schleiermacker. 

[ccxxxl] 2^th November, Sunday morning. 

It is only to-day that I am writing to you in reality, 
bnt in the long interval my spirit has often been with you, 
and answered your dear letters ; and it so happens that I am 
abie to write to you on my much-loved Sunday morning. 
from my earliest youth Simday mormng was always very 
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precious to me. While I was at school in Greifswald, this 
was the only morning I had to myself, and on which I could 
prosecute my &yourite occupations. I always kept it very 
quietly and imobtrusiyely. I was' generally alone in the 
schoolroom, where I could hear the tones of the organ and of 
the human voices from the church close by. Among the 
many books aroimd me, I had selected a few in which I read 
on these occasions — mostly old devotional works. I cannot 
describe to you what my feelings were; how inexpressibly 
happy, and yet how sad, and how much those hoim of quiet 
devotion elevated my being, and inspired me with an ear- 
nestness that followed me through the bustle of the whole 
ensuing week. Now I feel what those hours were to me; they 
appear to have been the preparation for my present life. At 
present, I often go to church with Ehrenfried on the Sunday, 
and afterwards we talk over the sermon, and I teU him what 
touched me most, and he tells me in his turn with which parts 
he was satisfied, and with which not — and this is like a 
second service to us 

We are never happier than when we are quite alone 
together, and yet there are few days that we find it possible to 
be so; but then we have so much to chat about, and to read 
and to write, that it always seems to us that the day has taken 
wings to itself, and we long for an hour to devote to our 
absent friends. It seems so strange that time should slip away 
thus — ^for, after all, what have I to do ? 

I will describe to you our life as well as I can. It is our 
intention to rise at five in the morning, but as yet it has very 
rarely been carried out. When we have got lights, and have 
dressed, we go into the parlour, where we find the fire burning 
in the stove, and the breakfast table ready laid. Ehrenfiied 
then reads aloud a chapter in the Bible, or some other serious 
book — ^at present we are reading Plato. Your Discourses on 
BeUgion we have finished, and also a delightfiil book, '' Die 
Serzensergiessungen eines hunstliehenden Klosterhraders^ by 
Tieck and Wackenroder. You may imagine how I value 
these hours, and how my mind commimes with yours diiring 
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ihe reading. Tou will also, I am sure, feel gratified at the 
thonglit that we have chosen your writings for our edification 
and refreshment, and that they do us so much irood. The 
early .noming is in itself so delightfol, everythingTu^out so 
dark and tranquil, but the mind of man so revived and wide 
awake. When it is daylight I begin my little household 
business. You ask me how I feel as head of a fiimily, and 
how I get on in my vocation ? The feeling of being the houae- 
toife, who takes care of the whole household, and who may 
arrange everything according to her own will and pleasure, is, 
I think, always precious to a woman, and I also value it very 
much, and am proud of the dignity. But the special house- 
hold occupations do not afford me particular pleasure, though 
they are by no means irksome to me. 

[ccxxxn.] 26th November. 

. . . How I value your letter, how I feel and prize 
your love ; were I only not so often troubled with the thought 
that I ought to have made more progress since all the happiness 
and good fortune that has fallen to my lot, and that you must 
believe that I am growing faster in good than is really the case. 
How often I long for your presence, that you might participate 
in our quiet life, and witness my great and immerited happi- 
ness! Oh, dear Schleier, great as it is, how shall I ever 
become deserving of it I Thank God, and love Him with my 
whole heart and my whole soul, — ^that I can and will. 

Schleiermacher to E. and H. von Willich. 

[ccxxxin.] 6^^ January^ 1805. 

It is kind of you, dear daughter, to have introduced 
^®> ^ your letter, to your home life, for some time may still 
elapse before I am able to become an eye-witness of it. That 
time passes quicker than we calcidate, that in general we do 
not carry out as much as we intend, is a common experience, 
and must therefore also be that of housewives, and more 
especially of young ones. Very seldom, and in special cases 
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only,' have I ever succeeded in carrying out my intentions to 
the full, or in exceeding them, and ranee I have been in Halle, 
I believe it has not once happened to me. 

Plato is not good morning reading. Very few parts are 
in their entirety compFehensible or agreeable to women. 
Ehrenfried ought first to peruse liie volume alone, and then 
to read aloud to you, with the necessary explanations, such 
passages as he thinks would be likely to please 3^on. On your 
side, dear Ehrenfiried, I wish you would in reading mark such 
passages as seem to you difficult to understand mr incorrect, or 
in any other way defective Your remarks would be very 
welcome to me, as I contemplate bringing out, in a couple of 
years, an improved edition of ikis, my literary firstiing. 

Farewell, dear friends ; contmue to love me. 

[ccxxxrv.] Ifo date. 

. . . I am quite surprised that I should have let 
so long a lime pass without indulging in a little chat with 
you. It is Irue, that a new fiiend, and one who can only 
remain a short time with you, is a very time-consuming 
luxury, and of such you will find an account in my letter to 
our Lotte. It is another acquisition, for which I am chiefly 
indebted to the Monohguea. How oiQ;en already have I not 
had reason to thank the happy instinct which induced me to 
write that exposition^ and the blessii^ goes on increasing I 
However, I am also beginning to taste some of its bitters, but 
I will bear them patiently. The little book has, I do not 
know how, got into the hands of the students here, and this 
causes me great annoyance ; for I know they will connect it 
with that empty word — ^philosophy, and vapid mysticism, 
which b^ns to be the fiishion with the cleverest heads 
among them, and which I am endeavouring to counteract| 
but with little success. 

I was half and half hoping to get letters from yon to-day, 
but the hope has &iled, and also that of receiving a few lines 
full of the renewed maternal joy of our excellent Lotte. Do 
not let me wait long. You must not keep a debtor and 
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creditor account with me ; but^ taking into conaideraticm what 
a laborious and outwardly unsettled life I lead, you must 
write to me as often as your hearts prompt you to do so. I 
am very often with you in lE^irit, as you cannot but know, you 
dear ones, who hare been Ihe first to make li& of value to me 
again. 

Farewell, and let me have a happy hour soon, ai^ write me 
much joyful news after all these storms. 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von WilUch. 

[ccxxxv.] Halle^ Ist March, 1805. 

. . . How willingly would I not be with you to 
witness your glorious life I Kind, dear soul ! No &ther can 
think oftener, and with warmer, and more heartfelt affection of 
his dearest daughter, than I think of you ; nor in greater 
measure draw renewed youth from participation in her 
sweetest happiness. 

Well, by the time the ensuing year is as far advanced as the 
present, I hope to be able to determine when I can pay you my 
visit. Oh, God grant that it may not be alone, but with the 
excellent Eleanore I What exquisite joy you and our admirable 
Charlotte have caused me by bestowing upon this beloved 
woman the deep and tender affection, which has suddenly been 
kindled in your hearts, and by the bewitching tones of sisterly 
friendship in which you address her I How rich am I not 
through you all, you dear people, and how I delight in the 
thought of bestowing all these riches on Eleanore, and of 
introducing her into this sunshiny heaven of friendship and 
love I I alone might have been too little for her ; but with 
this help I may hope to heal all her woimds, and to crown 
her life with unfading flowers. 

[ccxxxvi.] 12th, 

Within the last few days I have once more had an. 
opportunity of preaching. I quite long for the time to come 
when I shall be able again to give utterance to the most sacred 
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truths from my own pulpit, and I think, when I shall have 
Eleanore here, a new and beautiful spirit will pervade my 
sermons, and they will all be what, hitherto, only the best 
have been. I wonder if Ehrenfried does not feel the same 
when he is working at your side ? It cannot be otherwise, 
for everything grows brighter in the presence of love. 

I bid you adieu, sweet daughter, with a look of sincere 
satis&ction into your dear, clear eyes. You and Ehrenfried 
know that my spirit dwells with you. 

Schleiermacher to E. von WilUch, 

[ccxxxvn.] No date. 

About a week ago, I preached here for the first time, 
but only for another, not from my own pulpit, the prospects 
of doing which are still far distant. However, on this occa- 
sion a great pleasure came to me through Steffens, who had 
accidentally been informed of my preaching, and came to 
church to hear me; and afterwards, with the most lively 
enthusiasm, wished me joy of my noble vocation, which he 
maintained was the only one in which a man might place 
himself at once in the centre of his subject, and give full 
utterance to his thought; wherefore the religious aspect of 
things is a necessary correlative of the scientific aspect, which 
is never more than half completed — just as I have expressed 
the relation in my ethics. Stefiens* profound and inex- 
haustible mind, joined to his childlike and amiable nature, 
so susceptible of every generous emotion, gives me new plea- 
sure every time I spend a few hours with him ; and the more 
so, as wherever the extreme points of nature and science touch 
each other, our views always coincide. 

Lecturing becomes day by day more easy to me ; and 
though I take less time for preparation, I feel that my mode 
of arrangement and of expression has become more lucid; and 
the ethics, as well as my treatment of doctrinal theology, will, 
I hope, produce good effects. Nevertheless, I dread every 
new course. This summer I am to begin hermeneutics ; to 
fetch up the interpretations from the depths of the subject, is 
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no sliglit undertaking, and one in which I have no practice, 
And yet in less than two months I shall be obliged to com- 
mence. But then this will be the only new course of lectures 
which I shall deliver this summer, for Plato will press very 
hard upon me. I am glad that you are reading this author 
in such a sensible way with Jette, and I oflen think of this 
while at work. In the third volume, also, she will find many 
deep and noble views, and many thoughtful and subtile 
meditations. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccxxxvni.] Halkf 21th March, 1805. 

A few days ago, I should have liked so much to have 
written to you and all my dear ones, while still under the 
influence of the enthusiasm awakened in me by an excursion 
j^to the Petersberg with Steffens and two of his most intimate 
friends. On my part it was, in fact, a mad freak to under- 
take it ; for we only started on the Saturday, and did not 
return imtil the Sunday morning, just an hour and a half 
before I was to enter the pulpit, to deliver a discourse in 
honour of the memory of the Queen, at which, I had reason 
to suppose, the greater part of the Academy would be present. 
But I am grateful to my instincts, which oflen impel me to 
commit such mad pranks ; for it is long since I enjoyed so much 
pleasure. I believe I have not for some time spoken to you 
about Steffens; and as I have in the interval learnt to know 
him more intimately, I can now speak of him very differently. 
You know, dear friend, that if I am not modest, neither 
am I presumptuous ; but never have I with such sincerity 
of heart placed another man as high above myself in every 
respect as I do this one, whom, were it seemly between man 
and man, I could almost adore. First of all, his marriage is 
a true marriage in the highest sense. Outwardly this is not 
so apparent, but inwardly it is a beautiful truth. With what 
enthusiasm he speaks of their connection! with what childlike 
simplicity he cites to his more intimate fiiends traits illustra- 

TOL. n. c 
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tive of her d^th of feding, of her religiosity, of her ori- 
ginality ! and always with tears in his eyes I And then the 
man is altogether 00 indescribably attractive — ^as deep, as 
spontaneous, and as witty as Friedrich Schlegel at his best. 
But though he philosophizes with still greater animation than 
the latter, and even in our, to him, foreign tongue* expresses 
himself with burning eloquence, he is not only alwap just and 
entirely free from party spirit, but through and through sanc- 
tified and gentle in the sense in which I honour and love the 
quality. Picture to yourself the greatest natural philosopher 
of the times turning away, with tears in his eyes, from the 
sunset, which we witnessed from the mountain I But he is 
also a true priest of nature. It was the first time since his 
marriage, that is to say, for about two years, that he had been 
separated from his wife for four-and-twenty hours. You 
may imagine how full of her he was ; and then our encamp- 
ment under the old rocks, and the glorious prospect from 
above, and the delicious fr'eshness of the air, and the freedom 
from all restraint! The holiest earnestness and the most 
extravagant mirth alternated so wonderfully, and were 
blended into a whole so beautiful, as is rarely experienced 
in life. And in this state we were the whole of Sunday, at 
dinner at Steffens', in the evening in Giebichstein.f There 

* Steffens was a Norw^fian. 

f The reader may find it interesting to compare with this, Steffens^ 
account of the same incident. — Trams. 

^ At the same time (as he was appointed professor) Schleiermacher 
had been nominated preadier to the University. An old church was 
arranged as universitj church; and when the Queen Dowager died, 
Schldermacher was caJled upon to deliver an oration in honour of her 
memory. It was in the month of March. A lovely spring day lured 
us to the Fetersberg, the day before the one appointed for the oration. 
We spent the night at the inn, in the village of Ostrow. This night 
will be to me ever memoraUe. Never did we draw nearer to each 
otMer, or look so deeply into each other's hearts. Never did Schleter- 
madier seem to me intdkctually greater, morally purer. Even to 
this day that night appears to me one of the most remarkable of my 
life, as if sanctified. In the background lay the delightM day we 
bad enjoyed, the wide-spreading, fer^e landscape with its villages. 
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is also between StefTens and myself a wonderful harmonj, 
whidi is a great source of pleasure to me, and is, as it were, 
a new guarantee to me of the soundnesB of my views. When^ 

animated bj the first breath of spring. Nature in its infinitude 
embraced us like a holy temple yault, bore up, penetrated, lent wmgs 
to erery thought, and germinating spring fecundated our spirits, as 
it did nature around us. I have a testimony of the impression tins 
night made upon him, in a letter to his dear friend, Mrs. Herz. [The 
one in the text.] It was the reflection of his own purity that made 
me appear to him in a glorified light during these truly holy hours. 
Neyer did the deep religiosity of his morality strike me more forcibly. 
The Sayioor was with us, as He had promised to be ' when two or 
three are gathered together in His name.' .... It was past 
midnight ; and the following forenoon, between nine and ten o'clock, 
Schleiermacher was to appear in the pulpit. The subject of the 
oration required to be treated with the utmost delicacy. We awoke 
after a few hours' sleep, and had still a walk of a mile and a half 
before us. There had been frost in the night. The preceding warm 
days had melted the snow, and had made the road almost im- 
passable. Schleiermacher, who was an excellent pedestrian, walked 
briskly in advance along the rough road and cloddy fields. We could 
hardly keep up with him. We perceired that, in spite of his swift 
pace, be was sunk in deep meditation, and we did not disturb him. 
Arrived at himie, I had but just time to change my dress before 
church. When I appeared there among my colleagues, a general 
commotion took place. 'Ah I' they exclaimed, 'as you have come, 
we may also, we presume, expect to see Mr. Schleiermacher! ' His 
pedestrian tour, immediately previous to his delivering the oration, 
was known through the town, and the fiftct of our having tipent the 
night at a tavern had not escaped comment Early in the morning 
a message had been sent to his house, and as it was little more than 
an hour before service was to begin, and the bells had already com- 
menced ringing, and he had not returned home, people seemed to 
expect, and some even to hope, that he would not return at all. 
I remained silent, and let the gentlemen talk. Schleiermacher 
went up into the pulpit. Every one who has heard him knows 
how imposing his composure and earnestness were in the pulpit. 
His discourse gave evidence of the carefhl artistic arrangement 
of all the parts, which was his distinguishing characteristic as a 
preacher. The thoughts were lucid, the subject worthily treated. 
In spite of the outward calmness, nay, even apparent coldness, of 
his delivery, he, nevertheless, produced a deep impression, and every 
one present must have left the church with the conviction of the 
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in our conversation, he gives expression to moral ideas, tliey 
are always mine, and as much as I understand of nature and 
give utterance to on the subject, always coincides with his 
system. Even those who listen to us are struck by the way 
in which we work into each other's hands, and in which our 
views meet in the centre, though we start from opposite sides 
— a proof that it is entirely and purely the existing inward 
harmony that leads to the result 

Scldeiennacher to Henriette von Willich. 

[ccxxxix.] ffalkj 6th April, 1805. 

. . . . And now let me turn to you, dear, sweet 
daughter, and dwell upon your perfected happiness, which 
stiQ, when I think of it, brings tears of joy to my eyes. The 
highest consummation, the crowning dignity, of your life has 
come to you, beloved child of my heart I How shall I ex- 
press to you my paternal joy I Every thought of you is a 
prayer and a blessing in the name of love and holy nature. 
I forget myself in gazing at your image with the new happi- 
ness beaming jfrom your eyes, exultingly, proudly, and yet 
meekly ! And how pure, how holy, and how naturally the 
first maternal feelings must spring up in your noble heart ! 
Ah I how I thank you for being willing to be my daughter; 
jou have thus conferred a happiness upon my life- which I 
can compare with no other ; it is a peculiar, singularly beau- 
tiful, and lovely blossom added to the glorious wreath which 
happy destiny has twined for me. And there is nothing 
artificial in this bond between us, but I am as really and 
truly your &ther, as your natural parent could possibly have 
been ! 

nothingness of all earthly rank, eyen the highest, in comparison Trith 
the divine destiny of man. My colleagues could not but express 
approbation, nay, even admiration, of the discourse. The idea that he 
who had deliyered extemporaneously, and with perfect self-confidence* 
BO veil-digested, artistically arranged, and lucid a discourse, could 
have spent the preceding hours in frivolous and dissipated froUct 
must have appeared to all as perfectly absurd, and I beUeye that the 
rumour produced no lasting effect." 
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Yes, you will be a happy mother in every respect. I pro- 
phesy it and stake my prophetic spirit on the issue 

In a true marriage like yours, with minds ingenuous and firee 
from care, and hearts pure and loving, education is an easy 
matter. It starts with the confiding trust that good must 
beget good ; it aims at nothing more than a gentle stimula- 
tion of the noble germ, which can hardly fail to be present, 
and desires not imnecessarily to interfere and to constrain in 
every particular. Oh, dear Jette, we will frequently talk of 
this during the present happy time, and I feel certain that we 
shall always agree, and that our imaginings on this noble 
subject will also meet and embrace each other like parent and 
child. 

And now," for a bit of news. On Wednesday next I con- 
template going to Barby, to visit the Hermhut school, where 
I spent three of the best years of my youth, during which 
my love of knowledge and my religious feelings first developed 
themselves. At that time the school was located in a dif- 
ferent place, which I also intend to visit on my return from 
Silesia, and Barby was then the seat of the Hermhut Uni- 
versity, to which I subsequently resorted, and at which my 
inner life and thoughts grew, until they burst asunder the 
fetters of the dead letter, and eventually drove me out of the 
congregation into the world. At that place I shall spend 
the holidays; and, if possible, I will partake of the holy 
communion with the congregation on Maundy Thursday, 
and remain there long enough to share in the glorious reli- 
gious services of the brotherhood on Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, You may imagine what feelings and memories will 
throng in upon me on those occasions. They will be delight- 
fed days to me, I hope ! . . . • 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen* 

[ccxL.] Halle, bth May, 1805. 

Poor friend, how long you are made to drink of the 
bitter cup of sorrow, and how often you have been forced 
to put it anew to your lips, after you thought it already 
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drained I* In such cases, alas ! your absent friend can afford 
no help and little consolation. He can do no more than 
share in yonr anxieties and suffer mth you, and when it 
comes to the worst, feel the bitterest sorrow of all, at a time 
when he may hope that you have already got over the first 
shock. May the hope which, after such long anxiety has 
come at length to cheer your birthday, prove lasting and in- 
creasing! and may I soon be apprised of it I After so many 
relapses, I cannot help feeling very anxious. It often seems 
to me, that I ought to remind you how you had at one 
time yielded up the Kttle angel into the hands of his heavenly 
Father, and how, even afl«r his first recovery, you used to feel 
as if he were only come back for a time to comfort you, and 
would soon be called away again. Hard, indeed, it would 
be were you not to keep him after so much suffering — very 
hard! But I confidently hope that my Charlotte's self- 
control and pious resignation will not fiul, should Heaven 
determine otherwise in regard to the sweet child. I am only 
anxious that you should not feed yourself too much upon 
hope, so that should the dreaded blow come, its unexpected- 
ness may not prove too overwhelming. And are you sure 
that you do not neglect the necessary care of yourself? A 
suffering child is, at the time, an all-absorbing object to a 
mother, and I fear, therefore, that you may not often enough 
recall to mind that you are the mother of the other children 
also, and that as such you must spare yoursdf and take care 
of yourself. 

I did not know, dear firiend, that your birthday fell on 
Easter Monday, yet I thought much of you that day dwng 
my solitiuy journey ; for the Easter festival, I must tell you, 
I spent with the Hermhuters in Barby. Ddightftil, sanctified 
days they were to me, fiiU of wonderftd memories and many 
enjoyments of the present. Formerly the seminary or imi- 
versity of this congregation was in Barby, and hence I went 
forth fi:om tiie community to follow my ovm path, and came 
here to Halle, it may now be about eighteen years ago. At 

* One of her children was again dangerooslj ilL 
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present the brotherhood's educalional institotioii for boys, 
which was formerly in Lusatiay ia loeated in Barby ; to this 
my &ther entrusted me fonr-and-twenty years ago, and while 
there I became a m^nber of the coj^regation, impelled by 
a true inward desire. The locality, therefore, recalled vividly 
to my mind the opening and the close of my career within 
&e congr^atitm. EYea the sector of the institute, from 
irhom I first learnt Greek and Hebrew, and who loved me 
like a £tther as loi^ aa I was imder his care, was still alive ; 
and, though an old man of seventy-sevai, was still active and 
eheerful, and heartily rejoiced to see me again. Then there 
was the beautiful service on Good Friday, based altogether 
on the great idea of the Atoii^QAent, and consisting of the 
reading of the whole history of the Passion, without any 
sermon, and only interrupted at intervals by appropriate 
sacred music and a few verses of a hymn, and concluded at 
tiie hour of Christ's death with an impressive prayer. 

On the Saturday was the love-feast at the grave of Christ, 
and on Easter morning the celebration of the Eesurrection at 
soariae in the churchyard. Verily, dear Charlotte, there is 
not throughout Christendom, in our day, a form of public 
worship which expresses more worthily, and awakens more 
thoroughly the spirit of true Christian piety, than does that 
of the Hermhut brotherhood I And while absorbed in 
heavenly fidth and love, I could not but feel deeply how far 
behind them we are in our diurch, where the poor sermcm 
is everything, and even this is hampa^d by meaningless 
restrictions, while, on the other hand, it is subject to every 
diange in the times, and is rarely animated by a true and 
living spirit. 

It win soon be my du^ to institute divine service here, 
which is to present a pattern, and to act as a stimulus, to new 
and farHspread generaticms of religious teachers; but how 
wretchedly cramped am I not as to means, and how much 
I deplore that I cannot transplant hither the best and most 
attractive elements of what I witnessed at Barby! I 
might have had one other gratification while there, had I 
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ventured to ask for it. They wotdd not have reftised me 
permission to partake of the Lord's Supper with the congre- 
gation, but I would not ask for what I knew to be contrary 
to rule. Nowhere is the form of communion so edifying as 
there. 

On Easter Monday already I accomplished the half of my 
homeward journey, my old rector having accompanied me a 
good bit beyond the town. The next morning, while moving 
^^pidly onwards in enjoyment of the most delicious weather, 
and leaving the bearer of my portmanteau panting and 
groaning far behind me, delight^ memories of the days 
just past blended with affectionate longing for you all, my 
excellent friends. While dwelling on my loneliness in the 
world, and on my separation from those whom I believe form 
the truest Christian community which exists in the outward 
world, I consoled myself with the thought of the secret and 
scattered Church to which we all belong, and of the common 
spirit that animates us, and of our piety and our love for one 
another. Do you not feel, Charlotte, how I then thought of you 
more especially; you, the piu:est and most holy among us all. 

Henrietie von Willich to Schleiermacher, 

[ccxLi.] iQth May. 

How shall I thank you for all the gladness that you 
pour into my heart ? As you feel it, none of my friends have 
felt or participated in my happiness. Ah, how I love you for 
it, even more tenderly than before ! When I feel blessed and 
content, I see your eyes fixed on me with fatherly affection. 
Ah ! dearest, what a happy creature I am I What a treasure 
your letter is to me ! It is so unutterably grand and beautiful 
to feel oneself a mother, to be a mother. God be praised and 
thanked that I feel it, and that it has so deeply moved me 1 It 
gives me such pleasure to think that you know and understand 
so well the state of my mind, for I can only imperfectly 
express it. Grood &ther, my heart clings to you ; you are 
intimately boimd up with my whole happiness, with my every 
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feeling. Yon will also be a second &ther to my child ; you 
nanst lore it yerj much. I shall not stop my entreaties until 
you promise that you will adopt my child among your children, 
and that you wiU place it very near your heart, and I promise 
in return, that I will not force or over-educate the young soul, 
but honour the indiyidual nature of the child. What a bliss- 
ful time the little creature's first period of utter helplessness 
will be to me 1 I will throw off every other care, and be exclu- 
sively its nurse and handmaid. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietie von Willich. 

[ccxLU.] Halle, ISth June, 1805. 

How were it possible, dear Jette, that, with the ex- 
ception of our Ehrenfried, any one should feel and participate 
in your happiness as I do ? It is not only in name that I am 
your father, you dear, dear daughter, but in the very depths 
of my heart ; how, then, could anything have made a stronger 
and more solemn impression on me than even this ? Is it not 
a matter of course that I should love the little creature with a 
parent's love? I do so already, and feel pleasure at the thought 
that I may possibly be able to do something for it directly, 
during those years when it is supposed to be a great art to 
know how to treat young minds, but when, according to my 
opinion, the whole secret is truth and love. He who is not 
saved from evil by these, or reclaimed by them, even should a 
germ of corruption already have developed itself, for him there 
is no remedy. You see, dear Jette, how I enter into your 
maternal life, from its first beginning till the period of its last 
sorrow, and of its sweetest harvest-time of joy. The prospect 
of meeting you once more, is the brightest spot on which my 
eyes at present dwell. Should destiny favour us all, as in so 
many respects it fovours you two, the young mother will soon 
have an opportunity of presenting her dear babe to me, and 
she will rejoice at the tenderness with which I shall take it 
for my own, and at the confidence with which, with prophetic 
sight, I shall then already greet it as a new temple and organ 
of the higher spirit. Surely, dear friends, if all marriages 
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were like yours, all duldren would be a joy to their parents, 
and the good spirit that Trould breathe around them in early 
in&ncy, would continue to live in them. When I reflect 
upon the matter, it always seems to me that the usual over- 
straining in regard to education arises solely firom a bad con* 
sdence, u e,, irom the consdousness that the example diown to 
the children is not such as it ought to be ; wheref(n*e else should 
there be so much restless actiyi^ ? I think, dear little Jette, 
that there is no need of your taking the resolution not to over- 
educate your child. You cannot 1)6 otherwise than good, 
because your goodness has found its anchori^ ground in the 
noblest love, and the richer and more blessed your life 
beoomes, the brighter will your worth shine forth ; and our 
Ehrenfried is a man of firm character, long and deeply footed 
in everything that is just and holy; and your union will be to 
the end as lovely as £rom the commencement it has seemed to 
us all. The more distinctly you feel this, the more the 
beaudfcd harmony of yoiir lives is revealed to you in calm 
happmess, the kss you wUl ever think of over-educating your 
dnld, or ever experiaice the necessity of guarding against 
this ; and all sentimental exaggeration of the natural feelings, 
every tendency to devote ycmrself exclusively to the life and 
duties of a mother, will remain as foreign to you as all other 
affectation. Farewell, dear daughter, I must have a little chat 
with yoiir Ehrexifried, and unfortunately my time is very 
limited. 

SchleiermcLcher to E. von Willich. 

[ccxuii.] 

Yes, dear brother, a blessed life lies before you, and 
wiU in time unfold itself more beauti^illy still, and reveal 
riches which are as yet hiddai in the future, and eadi of its 
joys, and each of its beauties, I will make my own, as long aa 
I remain among you. Everything dse '}xl regard to myself is 
still shrouded in darkness, but my joy in you, and in all our 
friends, is a bliss such as perhaps few persons are able to 
understand. 
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I want to write you a long letter about my various under- 
takings, but more especially about my lectures, and the interest 
which I myself, as well as my auditors, take in them. I am 
teaching hermeneutics, and am endeavouring to raise that which 
has hitherto been nothing more thaa a series of disconnected 
and unsatis&ctory observations into the dignity of a science, 
which shall embrace the whole language as an object of 
intellectual disoemment, and pen^xate from without into its 
innermost depths. As a matter of course, my first attempt has 
mA been success^ as I have had no previous works to sanre 
me as guides, and I am more especially in want of a number 
of examples and vouchers, fca: I have never taken notes with a 
view to this object, and cannot indeed make any such collec- 
tion with a salutary result, until I shall have before me the 
whole system, which is only gradually developing itself as my 
lectures progress. In future, howevar, iht coUectii^ of sudi 
notes shall alwayii be a secondary object with me when reading, 
and as I contemplate delivering a course of excgetical lectures 
next winter, and shall continue these during a year and a 
hal^ I hope that by ^e time I am to repeat the present course, 
I i^iall have been able to collect sufficiei^i materials. You see 
I am wcH'king myself deeper and deeper into my volition, and 
with real zest. But for this very reason, I shall most likely 
do nothing eke, excq)t continue Plato ; and when, as is often 
the case, the conviction farces itself upon me, that I shall 
hardly survive the compl^on of this work, I feel quite grieved 
that so many things that I have been planning will have to be 
left imdone. 

I wish that it would suit your plan of reading, soon to 
b^;in my semums ; the aew edition, which is required, will 
give me an opportunity of introducing emendations^ and I 
wcmld be much pleased if you would mark such passages as 
may seem to you obscure, or ill-arranged, or otherwise un- 
satis^tory. And when reading them to Jette, I widii you 
would make her speak to you about them as she does about 
your own, and 1^ me hear what she says also. 
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Schleiermacher to Charlotte von P- 



[ccxLiv.] Halle, 16th July, 1805. 

. A recent occurrence which has taken 
place here has kept me painfully occupied for some time. A 
young man from Berlin, of whom I was very fond, came 
hither with his children and his wife, who had been educated 
here, and whom he had learnt to know and to love here, to 
pay a visit to her adoptiye parents and to the friends of her 
girlhood, and while here she died. In him I saw grief in a 
beautiful and holy form ; and I knew nothing more con- 
solatory to say to him, than that in seeing him in his sorrow, 
I could not but wish that I were in a position to lose what he 
thus felt the loss of. It must be a far heavier trial for a man 
to lose the wife of his heart, than for a mother to lose a child. 
A child is, after all, but an offshoot from the living plant; 
but a wife is the crown, the innermost heart, whence buds 
forth into life everything that blooms, and ripens, and shelters. 
With her everything is gone ; and all that follows can only be 
remembrance, a shadow of life. And yet I wish daily, with a 
heavy heart, that our friend may be spared the deep sorrow 
that has so long been impending over her. How much she 
must have suffered again, poor dear, since her letter in which 
she expressed her hope that the lovely child was improving — 
a hope which I do not even now venture to entertain I To 
yield up a child to the grave and to heaven, to bury all the 
hopes of the most holy love, must, indeed, cause deep and 
bitter anguish. 

Yesterday I was at Weissenfels, where I made the acquaint- 
ance of two brothers of Novalis. The younger seems to have 
a thoughtful and serene mind, and is certainly the most like 
the deceased, whom we both value so highly. The elder has 
already written a good deal in imitation of his brother. I do 
not know what he may be in reality, but he offends me by a 
self-sufficient and repellent manner, which can hardly be 
favourable to a calm observation of men and nature, and of 
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the workings of the latter within the human mind and with- 
out it. 

I am glad that you like Noralis so much, and more espe- 
cially the Fragrhtnis, A great deal of what he has written is, 
indeed, of so strictly scientific a character, that its immediate 
significance may not be fully comprehended by you, and 
much of what he has said was, perhaps, not sufficiently 
mature for publication ; but the spirit that pervades the 
whole, the childlike simplicity combined with deep insight, 
is no doubt that which attracts you. So also it is probably 
those passages in my Discourses that bear upon prevalent 
opinions and vices which, happily, are unknown to you, that 
are the least comprehensible to you. Quite recently I have 
derived a new and very great pleasure from these Discourses^ 
in consequence of my sister Lotte having read them for the 
first time. I had endeavoured to prevent her doing so, and 
wished her to wait and read them with me, lest she might 
otherwise misunderstand and misinterpret many passages. But 
her pious heart has been so simply and beautifully touched by 
the devout spirit in the book, that I may say that few things 
have for a long while afforded me so much satisfaction as the 
manner in which she has expressed herself in reference to it, 
and the hope that this gives me that she will in future be 
able to understand all my works. When you are reading 
this, dear friend, I shall probably be on the way to my sister. 
Although I shall be back in five weeks, I feel as if I ought to 
take regular leave of all my dear ones. I have still much 
upon my heart to say to you especially, but I must reserve it 
for another time. Think of. me sometimes, and fancy me 
rejoicing in the sublime majesty of my native mountains, and 
with foolhardy boldness shunning no danger that promises 
the enjo3rment of a beautiful prospect; and then, again, 
picture to yourself the happy, quiet days with my Lotte in 
Gnadenfirei. In the meanwhile, farewell, dear friend, and if 
you can, prepare for me the pleasure of finding a few affec- 
tionate words from you on my return. 
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Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccxLV.] Halle, 27th July, 1805. 

. . . . For what I did during my journey you 
must not upbraid me, dear Jette. It was not possible for me 
to do otherwise. It came over me so stroi^ in the moun- 
tains that I could not resist, but felt impelled to proceed 
upwards ; and I am sure I was better able to bear the fatigue 
while in a state of great physical excitement, than if I had 
proceeded leisurely downwards, had kit Konopak in the lurch, 
and had abandoned my plan, thereby causing my sister and 
brother mortal aimety, and ruriiing into more certain de- 
struction, by getting iced through in a lumbering vehicle, 
while giving myself up to deadly passivity. Besides, dear 
Jette, anything that we undertake after mature deliberation-^ 
and the doctor himself advised the journey, though aware of 
my state of health-bought to be considered an obligation in- 
curred ; and in this case I could do nothing less than carry out 
mine calmly, bearing you all in my thoughts the while. And I 
conscientiously took every precaution in regard to my health 
that circumstances would admit of. All the pictures which 
you present to my imagination passed a thousand times before 
my mind, and, nevertheless, I acted as you have been in- 
fonned. Must I, then, not have a good conscience ? . • . 
But it will come to this at last, if not immediately, and 
though I may not know how. All of you, whom I love best, 
and even my dear Lotte, whom I feared to lose so soon, will 
survive me, and I feel with you the deprivation and the grief 
you will experience. But, dear Jette, let us in the mean- 
while cling to each other, and live together healthily and 
joyfully. Sometimes, when I look \x^n myself as the centre 
of the loveable circle that surrounds me, I feel what you must 
all feel in like manner, that it is not my personality that 
forms this centre, but the spirit that dwells alike in us all. 
Let us rejoice in this, and ever become more dearly conscious 
of it ; to you my loss will then be no more than the loss of 
an organ is to the body ; it is always missed, because the 
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same life tliat animates the whole animated it ; but the loas 
does not destityy life itself. You know how sacred I hold the 
l)eautiM aggregate, and therefore, also, myself as part of it ; 
and you may rest assured that I shall not render myself 
guilty of wilfully destroying it. 

S(Jiki«rfnacier to Henriette von Willich. 

[ccxLVi.] Halle, Avgust 4tth, 1805. 

Had you satisfied your longing to commune with your 
fether, dear child, and sent forth your sweet loving words, I 
should have had the great pleasure of finding them here to 
greet me on my return ; as it happened, I was back in Halle 
several days before your letters were even written, and I was 
just on the point of knocking at your door and asking for your 
welcome back, when it came without being asked for; and 
you cannot but know, dear daughter, what heartfelt joy it has 
occasioned me. Yes, verily, the affection we bear to ea^ 
other is a great treasure, to me as well as to you. Through 
you I have leamt to know in rich measure that sweet tie 
which I had long accustomed myself to think would never 
in the course of nature bind me to another being, and your 
loveable childlikeness will never vanish, as it does in the case 
of so many women ; but you will ever remain the child of my 
heart ; and the joy and the blessing of this relationship will 
ever remain to us, 

. . . . About my journey, I shall by degrees bring 
out one thing and another ; in the meauwhile, I can only give 
you a brief sketch of the whole ; and in so doing, I must, in 
order to touch upon the best, begin with the worst, and tell 
you that during our pedestrian tour through the mountains, 
we were by no means fevoured by the weather, aud were most 
shabbily treated just when we were npon the highest summits. 
In addition to this, our longest and most interesting day's 
journey I went through under intense suffering from cramps 
in the stomach ; yet I did not give in, or allow the state of 
my health to cause us one hour's delay, nor did the diffi- 
culties and sufferings in any way impair my enjoyment ; and 
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now they seem as nothing compared with the glorious and 
lasting impression which the sight of nature in its sublimity 
has made upon me. After this came other pleasures: making 
acquaintance with my brother^s humble home, but pleasing 
and happy domestic life, with a kind, loving, cheerful wife, 
full of mental energy ; my introduction to her and to my half- 
sister, who is now here with me ; the improved health not 
only of the latter, but also of my dear Lotte, whom I found 
together with her in Schmiedeberg, and who was &r better 
and more cheerful than I ventured to expect ; and the ease 
with which my unknown relatives accustomed themselves to 
me, and learnt to love me ; then my stay with Lotte in Gna- 
denfrei, which was, however, very short ; and, lastly, my having 
now in my younger sister a friendly heart always near me, and 
my being thus relieved from total solitude ; all this has made 
me very, very happy, and whenever I have felt most so, I have 
wished that all my dear ones could be with me, and you, dear 
friends, in particular, have been in my thoughts. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermaclier. 

[ccxLvn.] 4«A August, 1805. 

I am looking forward with much pleasure to the letter 
that will announce to us your return to Halle ; how I wish it 
would come soon I I have lived much with you in thought of 
late; my heart has often spoken to you, and has felt your 
loving response; and why I did not afford myself the further 
pleasure of writing what I felt and thought, I cannot tell.. A 
great many things have been passing through my mind latterly ; 
I feel that my intellect is expanding and is being enriched ; it 
seems to me that I have learnt to imderstand the world better 
— ^the visible and the invisible world — ^and their mutual rela- 
tions. Thoughts and feelings come suddenly upon me, which 
are not indeed quite new to me, but which I seem to have 
made more my own. It is one of my greatest delights to 
exchange thoughts with my Ehrenfried upon matters sacred 
and deep, and yet near to us; he understands me though I 
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cannot ililly express wliat I mean, and he brings light into 
my confused ideas. Often I long for you, want to write to 
yon, but it seems such a poor means of communication com- 
pared with actual presence, when the word goes from heart to 
lieart ; and what I want to speak to you about is not suffi- 
cientlj matured to be written. If you were with us, if I 
beheld your dear &ce, that inspires so much confidence— oh, 
my dear father, we must meet soon again I • • • . How 
delightfully I picture everything to myself! Sometimes I feel 
quite alarmed at the thought that after all it may not happen 
as I expect; but this feeling is only transitory. I know that 
the best, the eternal, will ever be with me in life, such as I 
picture it to myself; and as regards the things of this world, I 
shall ever gain more and more tranquillity. How merciful has 
God been to us hitherto in this respect also ! our life is not 

disturbed by one discprdant tone Next spring 

will bring together many who love each other. I wonder if 
you will come with the one who is dearest to you of all? 
Shall we be allowed to shed tears of joy with you? Oh, your 
rich heart needs not the sunshine of happiness to make it 
throb with life and warmth 1 your inner life will be full of 
energy under all circumstances. .... 

My soul often craves for a clear consciousness of the near- 
ness of God. He bestows upon me blissful moments, in 
which I feel joy in Him and lore to Him, and strength and 
energy for every duty ; but then, again, I am so oj^en apathetic, 
and as if inwardly dead. And when I awake from this state, 
I am very desponding, and feel myself unworthy of yours and 
Ehrenfried's love and of my happiness. My beloved, oh, 
how deeply beloved Ehrenfried, always raises me up again; 
when resting on his bosom, my heart feels light again ; I am 
able to smile at my sorrows, to look anew healthily into life, 

and to resume my activity 

I have missed the post, and am glad that I have thus an 

opportunity of adding a few more words. What I said above 

about the apathy which sometimes overcomes me was, I am 

afraid, very obscurely expressed. I must tell you something 
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move about it, ibr, perhaps, jou are not awaa*e that I am 
sabject to sach £tB, and I mnst not let jou think ms 
better dian I am in realitjr. Living such a happy life with 
my Ehzeoined, possessing ench rich treasures, ought I not 
always to be strong and free, and to receiye joyoiuly into 
my soul £he many blessii^ that are oEfifeied to me, happy 
one, in prefenenee to so many othess? And yet, I let so 
many escape without enjq3rzng them. I know that very often 
k k phyneii indispoeitian that robs me of my freedom «id 
csaoses my waywardness; but I do not feel as if it were 
physical ; then follows discooteat with myself, and I become 
melancholy and xemorseftd, nntil my dear, kind Shrenfried 
reconciles me again with myself and exhorts me to have 
patieaoe with myself. To feel oneself mentally free and 
healthy [in each momrait of life must be deHghtM I Ah ! 
when the heart longs for inthnate and true eomnmnion with 
the nnseen, and the wish is granted, and we feel ouxselves 
in oonseqnenoe happy and elevated, then the sonl overflows 
with joy, but also with sorrow for the time that has l}een 
allowed to go by withoizt any such nplxfti]!^ of it — at the 
thonght that this glcudous life, this life of life, has been 
80 long dead within us. On these occasions I feel a cer- 
tainty that a time will come when such a frame of mind 
ahall ever be mine — my feelings are not overwrought, bat 
liushed and tranquil, soch as may pervade a whole life. 
With many people it is different; they appear to me so 
•eKcited, so passionate in their higher moods, that I camiot 
coDoeive them capaUe of the most exalted spiritual enjoy- 
ment, except at rare intervals and duxing periods of ebul- 
lition. 

Dear fetfaer, I dare say what I have written is very eon- 
freed ; but it is right that it should be so, for many things 
are stiU confused to me, and I may speak to you as your 
child. 

I am frdl of joy, dear Bchleier, for to-morrow, if the weather 
be good, we are to go to BUgen, to Lotte Kathen. As a 
wind-up, I shall have a good gambol in the fields with the 
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cliildreii. From my diildliood I have always been fsod of 
harresfe time 

Sc/ikiertMicher to Henrietta Herz. 

[oczLYm.] l&th AuguBt, 1805. 

Have I already told you that I hare also made 
Goethe's acquaintance ? Immediately after my return I saw 
him first for an hour, at Wolf's ; the next day he went to 
Lauchstadt. The day before yesterday I dined with him and 
a laige party at WolTs ; yesterday they started togedier on a 
little ezcarsion; and afler their return he will, I believe, 
remain a foxtnight longer here, during which time I hope I 
ahall see him £?equently. The first time we met he was 
already very £iendly to me, but a regular talk we have not 
yet had together; for on that occasion Grail was the topic of 
the day, and at the party there were too many people pre- 
sent. Steffens has delivered three public lectures against Gall, 
on which the world will no doubt pass some strange strictures. 
Do write and tell me if you should hear anything about them 
in Berlin. Steffens laughs and says that he is sure that my 
last senaon, which was similar in tendency, will be equally 
criticized, and give rise to the same vexation of spirit. 

[acxuz.] Hallii 23rd August^ 1805. 

. . . . About Groethe I can tell you no more than 
I have already said. When Mina Wolf went over to tell him 
that I was there, he was lying on the bed reading, but said, 
" Ah, that is a noble friend, I must go to him at once; " and 
he did come very soon, and treated me as an old acquaintance, 
and I treated him in like manner ; so far you get with him 
very soon. But the subjects I should like the most to discuss 
with him, I have not yet been able to broach. The first time 
he was full of Gall and Schiller, and ihe seeond time there 
were too many persons present to allow of my taking exclusive 
possession of him. But I hope soon to be able to tell you more, 
provided I have not displeased him. They say he returned 
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yesterday with Wolf. All who have known Goethe for- 
merly agree in saying that he has changed very much to 
his disadvantage, in the same sense as it may be said of his 
works and of his opinions on art. But in like manner as 
his works are still glorious productions, so is he also still 
one of the noblest and most amiable personages that one can 
behold. 

[CCL.] 2eth. 

Goethe returned last night with Wolf, and to-day 
already I have been invited to meet him, and that without 
any other company, so that now we shall probably have a 
good deal of conversation, and in my next I shall have more 
to relate. For the rest, Goethe is not to that extent in favour 
of Gall as to make our differing estimate of him a barrier 
between us. You may also conceive that I did not make a 
direct attack upon Gall from the pulpit, but merely alluded to 
the evil sentiments that prevail and that are exhibited in indi- 
vidual matters, and what I said I applied equally to knowledge 
of men, to action upon men, and to judgment of men. You 
will, perhaps, perceive from this, that no particular part of the 
sermon was directed immediately against Gall, but the whole 
bore upon him. However, people interpreted certain expres- 
sions as being particularly pointed against him, though they 
were equally applicable to every physiognomist of the old 
school. Had I time I would write down the whole sermon 
for you. 

[ecu.] No date. 

. . . . In regard to Louis Borne * you are partly 
in the right and he is partly in the right, and I am not at all 

* Lndwig Borne, then still called Lonis Bamch, being destined to 
fbllow the medical career^ was, on the fervent entreaties of his father, 
received into the honse of Dr. Herz, there to prosecute his studies. 
After the death of Herz the youth, then only seventeen years of age, 
conceived so violent a passion for the heautiful widow of his master, 
though she was three- and-twenty years his senior, that, finding that 
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wrong. Kindly inclined towards him I hare always been, 
but he is indifferent to me. How is it possible to take a 
greater interest in a man than he takes in himself? He 
undertakes nothing, trifles away his time, neglects his studies, 
ruins himself by laziness, and takes it all very composedly, 
merely sajdng that such is, once for all, his nature, and if }^e 
were to force himself into anything else, matters would not 
be the least better. How is it possible to produce any effect 
upon a man who thus reasons away his own power of will ? 
I do not know whether he will go to destruction ; many cha- 
racters rescue themselves from this condition; but while 
he is in it, there can be no question of exercising any influ- 
ence over him, or taking any interest in him. In addition to 
this he is aflected and ^se. Thus, for instance, he pretended 
to me that he was going to Francfort with the greatest reluc- 
tance, and that he feared that he should suffer from dreadful 
ennui there ; whereas Mrs. Reil assures me that he was as 
delighted as a child at the thought of going. That he should 
complain of being melancholy, I can tmderstand ; but not 
that you should pity him for it. What reason has a young 
man, who has everything he wants, to be melancholy ? His 
melancholy arises out of his idleness, which is enervating 
him. You may write every word of this to him ; indeed, I 
shall repeat it to him myself when he comes back. Pitied 
he is to be if he continue in this way, but helped he cannot 
be unless he helps himself. 

f ccLn.] ^0 date. 

Between Louis Borne and me, dear Jette, such as we 
are, no relations could ever have been established. He loves 
and pets his own idleness and vanity, and he demands of other 

his feelings were not returned, he twice attempted to commit suicide. 
Henrietta Herz, though reproving with geatle dignity the folly of the 
youth, continued, nevertheless, ever after to evince a friendly interest 
in him, and was, therefore, anxious to secure for him the Mendship 
of Schleiermacher. See Fursty Henriette Herz, Ihr Leben und ihre 
Erinnerungen. — Tbaks. 
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people tiiat th^ eiiall Jikewiae pet lum, and if tliey do not^ 
lie arrogantly oyerlooks them. The latter he camiot do in 
i^ard to me, and the fbrmer I cannot do in regard to him ; 
ibr idleness and Tanxtjr in young pei^le are disgusting and 
hatefbl in my eyes* Tins is*, in fiict, what has separated ub. 
An mterestmppeiKm, if yon » choose to caU Imn, he naay 
perhaps be, but more than this I think he "mil never be ; 
more especially as I hare nev^er discovered in him any real 
decided taJent, on which I mdgbt base a hope that it would at 
last gain the mastery, and work a new spirit in him« 

Sckleiermaeher to JEL and H. von Willie^ 

[ccLin.] l%th October, 1805. 
Perhaps you have already heard from Mrs. Herz the 
dreadful news of the unexpected change that has taken place 
in Eleanore's feelings. I do not know whether any one can 
£>rm to themselves an idea of my state ; it is the deepest, 
most crushing sorrow — ^the pain will never leave me — the 
imity of my Hfe is rent asunder ; but whatever can be made of 
the ruins, I will make of them 

Anxious about you, dear daughter, I was beforehand, but 
I have been still more so since this dreadful communica- 
tion ; I felt as if in every direction one tragic event must 
follow another. Thank God, our friend Herz has just 
written to inform me of your happy confinement. In the 
midst of my misfortune I feel this joy deeply, but I cannot, as 
yet, find words to express it. Your lovely image, with the 
sweet babe, wiU oflen stand before me and comfort me. 
Greetings to all — ^writing is like death to me ; I cannot 
continue. 

[CCLTV.] 2^th October. 

A eovpld of hours after I had despatched my letter to 
you, I received yours, dearest friend, with the first glad tidings 
from yourself. Tour second also came, unfertunatdy, too 
late ; I did not receive it imtil the 25th, and could not, there- 
fore, formally present myself among you on the solemn day. 
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Neveacikeieas I was mrdy with joUf. for I am nuieh with jou 
every day. My tendcrett, fiuherly love Ibettow upon the little 
beingl May thia love be nombered among the blesainga that 
meet it on all sides en its entraiiee into life ; when I •faaHl see 
it, and traee your imited features in ita fece, and blesa it with 
tears of joy, Grod only knows 1 I ehaU not fear to aj^tear befere 
you. I do not think that my k)oks will sadden yo<a too much, and 
I stand greatly in need of seeing all those whom I l&ve; but I 
do not know how I shall manage it in these sad timea^ that 
weigh so heavily on all, and with the pvesswre of my oecxipa*- 
tions which, if I would at all keep myself ercet, I most lean on fer 
sc^pport, holdiiig them sacred and attending to them diligently. 
Only let me seem haye a confirmation of the good news, that 
you. will not be obliged to leave Jett6 and the ehild to follow 
the army. May yon be allowed to enjoy yovur hapfoness 
undisturbed 1 

Within the last week the lectures have recommenced. 
According to my own judgment, I am delivering those on 
ethics in a fireer and more lucid mamier than formeriy, and my 
audience is pretty num^ous. The course of Dogmatics, how- 
ever, is only attended by a very small number of auditors^ but 
these are very receptive, and I hope to say and to effect mudi 
good ; and when I repeat the course, greater numbers wiU be 
sure to- come. I am also deHveriiig publicly, to an aiKlience 
of about a hundred persons, a course of exegetical lectures on 
lite £pi8tle to the Gralatians. If but half the number remain 
to the last, I diaU be well pleased. It is most fertunate thaft 
these lectures give me so much to do, that the aeadeanical 
church service is at last to commence, and thai I have my 
Nanni hese. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher, 

[ccLV.] October. 

I knew it^ beloved father, that even in the midst of 

yoTir grief you would rejoice at my hapjoness, and would 

think of me, and of the innocent babe. From the moment I 

heard the sorrowM tidings, I longed much for the first words 
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from you, though I did not venture to hope that they would 
give a less painful idea of your state of mind. Dear father, I 
know not such grief, yet ^I can well conceive how deep, how 
dreadful, yours must be. That we, who love you so tenderly, 
can ^ve you no comfort, is very distressing I How beautiful 
it is in you, that your heart is still open to our affection and 
our joys ! Could you but come to us I How I feel when I hold 
my little daughter in my lap, or lay her to my breast, you will 
not expect me to describe — ^how could I ? It is such an all- 
'absorbing love, deep, deep in my heart — a longing desire to 
screen the little creature from every pain, every suffering, and 
to take all upon myself. Every cry goes through my heart, 
each look seems to me so touching. One evening, in parti- 
cular, I felt so strange. I was stiU somewhat weak ; H. B. 
was playing softly but so sweetly on the piano. I felt as if my 
whole being was dissolving, and £oatiDg towards heaven with 
the child. It was a very blissfrd state 

[ccLvi.] November. 

I cannot allow Ehrenfried's letter to depart without 
enclosing a few lines. I have had many long and confidential 
chats with you in thought, but my time has been so much 
taken up that I have not been able to write. Were it not 
my babe, that is the chief impediment, I would .think it hard. 
I cannot tell you how glad I am that it is a pleasure to you to 
get letters ftt)m me. I love you so tenderly ! Your last words 
were so kind, but so sad. What a heart is yours 1 so much 
love in the midst of so much sorrow I Ah, were you but 
happy 1 I feel always as if I must implore you to be so, as if 
it were in your own power. Ah I do not give yourself up too 
much to grief; do not renounce joy for your whole life. 
Dearest, I feel as if a good angel must come to you one day, 
and plant in your heart new joy and the hope of new 
happiness, not taking away your pains suddenly, but healing 
them gently. My dear fe^er, sleep sweetly; I must say 
good night ; I dare not sit up later, though my heart would 
fain dwell longer in communion with you. 
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Sehleiermacher to E. von Willieh. 

[cCLvn.] 26th November^ 1805. 

I am quite dismay^, dear friend, when I tliink that 
for very nearly a whole month I have not written to you or 
Jette. But it has come so naturally, that I am almost tempted 
to say that it is right. * The pain at the bottom of my heart 
is ever lifting up its voice throughout the day, and I am ever 
endeavouring to smother it with more work ; but were I to 
attempt to write, I should be imable to keep it down, and 
should be upset for the rest of the day. In the evening it will 
break forth in spite of all; and, however late and fiitigued I 
may go to my bed, which I dread, I find my grief wide awake ; 
and, though I extinguish the light, my sorrow will not allow 
itself to be enveloped in darkness. You see, dear friend, if I 
would live, I must spare myself as long as I am in this state. 
Were I, before going to bed, to sharpen the sting, I should 
get no sleep at all, and I get little enough as it is; and I 
should have a still harder struggle in the morning, to obtain 
sufficient mastery over myself to forget my pain, and to 
throw myself entirely into my work. Yes, could I write to 
, you without thinking of myself, how many letters would 
you not have received, you, dear friends ? But to do this, I 
confess, I am still too weak ; however, I trust the time will 
come. 

Now let me tell you of a delightful hour which I spent yes- 
terday. I had preached once more, after a long interval, and 
afterwards we dined at Steffens', together with Eeichardt. 
I had some letters to despatch, and therefore went home after 
dinner, accompanied by Steffens. As soon as we found our- 
selves alone, he thanked me so heartily, and with so much 
emotion for my sermon, which he said had produced a very 
strengthening effect on himself and his excellent wife, that I 
was deeply moved, and felt a kind of mournful happiness steal 
over me. He next spoke of the clear and truthful character 
of my mind, which nothing could disturb ; and I then broke 
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through my reserve, and told him of my misfortune and 
my inward deaola;tion. Until then I had seldom seen him 
alone, and never at an opportime moment for opening my 
heart to him. It was an elevating hour. Within me the 
deepest sorrow and the hi^iest joy embraoed each other 
imder a toansparent veil. Yes, dear brother, I feel dbtinctly 
that in myself I am notiiing now ; but I am the c»rgan of b& 
Txmch IJiat is beautiM and holy — a focus in which all the 
joys and all the sorrows of my beloved friends are conoeB- 
trated; and as such I honour myself and ther^>re I live. 
Therefore, also, I must endeavour to prevent the sorrows of 
my Kfe from spreading over and darkening the double voca- 
tion that has &Ilen to my lot. Therefore, also, I wish to teU 
you a great deal about my labours; but, after all^ what I have 
to sajr is simply that they grow and thrive, and afford me 
much satisfaction. 

[ccLvm.] let December, 

It is very good of you to give me an account oi your 
prdesfiional duties also, and I am glad you feel that in mj 
hearty sympathy with your sweetest joys, I do not toget 
your office and the gladness that you must experieiiee m 
seeing that a blessing attends it. The present imciease of 
occupation can hardly be pleasant to you. 9ueh separate 
acts performed among people with whom you oaxL ent^ into 
no closer relations, cannot effect much. But to draw ever 
nearer to the flock that has been intrusted to one, timt I con- 
8i<kr the prime duty. With the power of so d(»ng, yon^ave 
especially endowed, and I am sure that even the less cultivated 
members of your congr^ation will gradually learn to under- 
stand you better. As regards myself, I see dearly that no 
oongregaticm will ever suit me so well as an academkal one ; 
but I shall fir^ have to form it here, and it wiU never be 
Tery numerous. To teach scientiflc principks from the 
academical rostrum, taid at the same time to place myvelf 
in the pulpt within the i^hore of an uneducated audience 
(ezeept it were country people, with whom I believe I ooidd 
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maztage il), would be ezDeanrelj difficult to me. But I have 
a Hvefy Jbope tbat by meanB of the coamectk)n between my 
leniums and wj lectuzes, I dmll be able to bring clearly hc»ne 
to ihe minds of die siodents libe true reladonB between apeen- 
Iati€8i and paety, and from both placet alike, firom the pulpit 
asfromtheprofeMor'a dtair, I trust I shall be able to enlighten 
tiidr minds and to warn! their hearts. 

As yet, lioweinra:^ ^^ ^ &^ ^t a hope ; &r my peaching 
to the imiversity has not commenced. Through my lectures 
on doctrinal theology, my views in regard to separate points 
of Christianity are developing themselves more clearly, but I am 
persuaded that when, in a couple of years hence, I shaU publish 
a little handbook on the subject, it will be an offenoe to tiie 
lewB, and foolis^iness to the Greeks. My short ©Kegetical 
course has been of great use to me in r^ard to liie philology 
ef the New Testament; and as it continues to be maneroudy 
attended, I may hope when I begin a regular course, next 
term, that I shall not lack hearers. But what trouble tiiese 
two courses do give me ; and it is but too true that I now 
require two hours to do that which formerly I could do in 
half an hour. The night is far advanced, and I must con- 
chide. 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von WiUich. 

[cgldl] Becemhia^ 2nd, 1805. 

Dour Jette, if you only knew what a comfort you are 
to me, and what a soothing image of you is conjured up 
beafere me by each word expresuTe of your joy as a mothar, 
and of your ^mpathy as a daughter I I see you he&aee ma 
in all your tendefuess and with your loveliness, enhanced 
by the presence of the dear babe in your arms. Nay, with 
such a daughter, and such frionds as you all are to me, I 
eannol laeGimsb even to the gr^test of sorrows — ^for joy 
will vindicate its rights. The sorrow does not indeed give 
way to the joy, btit bodi overspread the entire being ; and in 
my ease I &el distinctly ihsA ihe joy emanates alone &oan my 
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friends, and from all the beauty and goodness that beam 
upon me from the world, for in myself I cannot keep it fresh 
and living ; but I am quite content to live through and in 
you all. Dear Jette, your words do me so much good, and 
60 also your sweet affection for me. I am so moved that I 
must cease, but let me embrace you with the tears, in which 
my sorrow and my joy are streaming forth. Kiss your sweet 
babe for me, and to your Ehrenfried also give a hearty 
brotherly embrace. 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen. 

[ccLX.] Halky 2nd December^ 1805. 

A long while already, dear kind Charlotte, I have in 
my possession your letter, through which your friendly, gentle 
spirit gazes at me as clearly as out of your sweet eyes ; and 
also your dear present, which I so ofren looked forward to 
with pleasure, and I have not yet said a word of thanks to 
you. But it is constantly so with me now : I cannot give 
utterance to my feelings; they all seem driven back. My 
grief shrinks, recoils from the sound of its own voice, when 
I make an attempt to speak it out, and refuses to be ex- 
pressed except in the faintest tones. Could I but take your 
hand, dear friend, and press it to my full heart! Ah, I do so 
even from this distance, and I feel how you strengthen me ! 
You remind me so sweetly of that in which I can rejoice 
with you, and indicate to me a sacred place of refrige. Yes, 
dear friend, I. will cling to everything beauteous that draws 
me sympathetically towards itself, and working lovingly and 
diligently, as best I can, I will gradually use up my life. 

In sorrow and in tears the work of your hands, destined 
for me, was begun and completed. Thank God, that your 
maternal anxieties have been so happily set at rest, and that 
you can now press your little darling to your heart vrith con- 
fident hope. . • • . 

Would you see me, such as I am in daily life ? I would 
fiiin conduct myself so that no one should suspect what a 
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shock my life has sustained ; and as far as men are concerned 
I succeed very well: but with women it will not do; they 
haye too keen a perception of what passes in the heart. On 
the very day that I received the painful tidings, a lady friend 
of mine from Berlin was here. She had been at my house 
the previous evemng. and I had ^ken ^th such joyL con- 
fidence of my future life. To this friend I first opened my 
heart the ensuing day, while accompan3dng her some miles 
on her way back to Berlin. I afterwards returned home on 
foot, along the same road that I had trod a fortnight pre- 
yiously — oh, with what difierent feelings! To my kind 
sister I never mention the sad event — just because I see her 
every day ; and, happily, I have not been obliged to commu- 
nicate it to her, as she learnt it from a friend who received 
the account as soon as I did. Even with him I rarely touch 
upon the subject. Steffens, that loveable, glorious man, is 
the only one here to whom I felt as if I must speak ; besides, 
his wife, as he told me, had observed that for some time my 
face had borne traces of deep grief. I labour a great deal, 
but achieve very little. At the writing-table my work is 
most irksome to me ; but in the professorial chair and in the 
pulpit I feel myself quite free : from those holy places, devoted 
directly to a vocation bearing upon society in general, the 
sorrow, that touches the individual alone, is excluded — those 
are true places of refuge. Every word that comes from a 
friend also refreshes and strengthens me. The Willichs have 
done a great deal for me; and you also, dear Charlotte, are to 
me a supporting angel. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher. 

[ccLXi.] 21s< January, 1806. 

.... I should like so much to tell you a great 
deal about my Henriette, that you may learn to know her 
before you see her, though it may, perhaps, be difficult. She 
is just now sleeping sweetly ! I am sitting close to her cradle 
writing to you — ^it is such a delight to be near her I I have 
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jwt been reading Valene, a French noveL The many ddieate 
piotnrea which it contaiiis, and which are bo simply drawn, 
haTQ made a lively impression on me ; and one of them, which 
p l eas ed me more especially, is constantly recurring to mj 
mind. Yes, dear ^ther, my life is yery ha|^y ; ever £lled 
with love and care of my babe, to whom aLmost all my out* 
ward activity is deyoted. Bat when she is resting in sweet 
dumber, then my cares also go to rest, and with my whde 
fbee soul, I give myself up to the oocupationfi I like best-^to 
writing, reading, and needlework. But when tibe little one is 
awake, I am too restless, too much interrupted — ^my eyes are 
always tumii^ toi^u^ds her; aaid my desires, and the sweet 
fiuicy that she would be more eomfbrtable still in my amis, 
always take me back to her. .... 

Ah, I must pour out my complaintB to you, and tell yoK 
how wretched it is, Ihat in connection with the sweet babe, I 
discoyer a great tendency to jealousy in my heart. In regard 
to Ehrenfried, I haTe nerer felt that ; he is so entirely mine. 
In respect to my fiiends, I have not either experienced mock 
jealousy, because my estimation of myself makes me &e\ my 
ioferiority to Ihem, and beeaose I am always hoping and en- 
dearouring to work myself up to a level with them. Bat in 
regard to my darling, it is otherwise ; the very thought that 
die might possibly love some one else better than me, or feel 
more h^ypy with some one dse, if it be not my Ehrenfried, 
aotnally makes me feel as if I were suf^Dcating. Alas, this 
feeling may eventually fill my heart with bitterness I But, 
perhaps, it only arises out of my intense longing, in my love 
for the child, to obtain a sign of its tenderness, of its return of 
my affection, of its special love for me, while the little inno- 
cent still looks at us all with the same eyes, and gives no 
other preference to her doting mother than she gives to any 
one that cradles her tenderly and carefully in their arms. 
F^haps I shall not have this feeling when the babe learns 
to stretch out her little arms towards me, and to oall me by 
the sweet name of mother. • • • • 
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Sehleiermacher to Henriette von TTtHwA. 

[ocLxn.] Bkilk^ Fehvary, 1806. 
Pily me a little, dear Jette, because I can nev^ get to 
write to fovL all as much as I wish, which would do me more 
good than joa can well oonceive. But so it is, no joy departs 
alone ; each one takes another along with it, and how much 
more most not this be the case with the greatest and bri^test 
of all life's jojB ! The cause of my not writiQg is really entirely 
owing to this. On 1^ one hand, I feel that I had better be 
siknt about my grief even to you ; on the other hand, tke 
aenae of safferiug intrudes into all that I ha^e to think of and 
to do, and keeps everything back. During l^e last couple of 
weeks in particular, I have felt a heartadie and a dejection 
whieh I cannot describe. Grief must haye a peculiar life 
of its own, that surges and swells, and has its ebb-tide asd 
its £ood ; ibr I know of nothing outward that can hare excited 
it at this moment, more especially 

Wdl, IkeHy I will go to you for strength, and be not uneasy 
lest tlie reaction should afterwards be too great; for when I 
wtum fitmi my Tisit to you, I shaU have to b^in my new coarse 
of lectures, and shall enter at once into the busy life which 
entirely absarbs me, and in oonneotion with which I have 
aiseady met with a success that has had a rerj beneficial 
eiEect upon me. Dear child, let me beg you not to be too 
much saddened when you ^e me ; do not let it overcome 
yon ; i^iget that your Mher is not happy, in order that the 
sweet image he has formed to himself of his happy dac^ter 
may not be dimmed; and try to think that I shall be much 
pleased, nay truly happy, while among you aU. But, above 
all things, entreat our fiiend Herz, who really seems td have 
economical scruples, to come with me; we diall otherwise 
lose so many delights. I will also once more entreat her to 
set these aside. 

But how will it be, little Jette ? Will you also be jealous 
of me if I enter thoroughly into the life of your little daughter, 
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Mid «be is firiendly to me, and grows fond of me ? It is a 
tJMigerous matter. You know that the love between grand- 
parents and grandchildren is par£icxdarly tender. .... 
Ah ! dear child, I look forward with indescribable joy to seeing 
both the little Jettes I Here, I have also a little child, in 
which I take a great interest, my dear Steffens* little Clara — 
such is to be her name, for she is not yet christened. 

[ccLxm.] 2Sth February, 

Unfortunately, my letters were not. sent by the last 
post, and, in consequence, my fatherly greetings and blessing 
for your birthday will probably not reach you until the day 
has past Beloved and happy daughter, in whose contem- 
plation, in whose affection, I feel so content, whom God has 
blessed so bountifully — ^what can I wish for you but that 
you may Tetain what you have f that you will remain what 
you are^ I know, and in this lies the promise that you will 
also become more than you are, that you will go on steadily 
developing yourself more independently and more beautiMly, 
and that you will thus also continue to react beneficently on 
those whom nature has placed around you. Among these I 
reckon myself ; for just as your little daughter helps to form 
you, as you must feel, so you contribute to my culture. I 
thank €rod that He allowed me to find you, before He took so 
much away fiom me, and that you have given yourself to me 
as a daughter so freely and heartily. The purest and noblest 
love of my heart pours itself out upon thee, and I feel it, I am 
to thee all that a father can be to a daughter who is a wife and 
a mother, in the sense that thou art. Oh I remain ever my 
joy and my pride, dear child, for I feel that I live in you and 
in EhrenMed, and in your noble union. I hope soon to see 
you in spite of all difiiculties, but I reckon upon hearing from 
you once more in the meanwhile. 
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Schleiermacher to E. von WiUicI^. 

[ccLxiv.] No dale. 

I should have written to you sooner, dear Ehrenfried, 
liad I not been anxious to await the decision in the matter 
concerning Bremen, which I cannot, however, even now 
report to you. I take it for granted that you have heard 
something about it from our iriend Charlotte Elathen. Let 
me now relate to you how I have regarded it from the 
b^^inning. You know that divine service in the university 
church has not yet commenced, because of the repairs re-> 
quired in the organ. In November last the minister was 
here, and spoke a great deal about pushing on these, but in 
December the authorities again converted the hardly finished 
church into a granary. Towards the end of the year the 
proposition from Bremen was sent to me. The first pre- 
liminary inquiries I set aside at once. But they were re- 
peated urgently from various quarters ; I heard much good 
about Bremen, about the piety of the inhabitants and their 
good-nature, and great love and reverence for their pastors ; 
the life in and for a regular congregation attracted me 
greatly ; in this place I saw that the prospect of war would 
destroy for an indefinite period my sphere of action as far as 
preaching was concerned; I reflected upon the feet that if 
the imiversity had felt any real interest in the matter, the 
evil might easily have been remedied, and that my acade- 
mical activity was also hemmed in and impeded by all kinds 
of paltry obstacles and petty fault-finding ; I also took into 
consideration how heavily and slowly everything progresses 
that I now work at, and finally I took a decided resolution. 
I wrote to the minister and also to privy-councillor Beyme, 
that, although I was upon the whole well pleased here, I • 
should decidedly accept the call to Bremen, if guarantees 
were not given me that the obstacles in the way of the per- 
formance of divine service for the academy should be speedily 
obviated, and if I were not at once appointed a member of the 
feculty of theology. 

TOL. n. E 
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From the character of the reply given to this I conceived 
that I should be able to judge whether the authorities were 
sufficiently in earnest regarding the object held in view in 
appointing me to think it worth their while to exert them- 
selves to keep me here, if not, I should be glad to get 
away, the sooner the better ; whereas, in the contrary case, 
that is, if everything were as it ot^ht to be, I would never 
desire smy otiher sph^e of influence than my present one. 
The privy council has now declared itself ready to do every- 
thing in its power to satisfy my demands, whidi it acknow- 
ledges to be just From the -minister and the university 
authorities I have as yet had no commtmication, and I am, 
th^efore, still in some measure ui^ecided ; more especialfy 
as I am doubly reluctant to giv« up my professorship, because 
I still entertain the hope that I may in time regain, my 
finnner working powers. In short, I desire very much to 
remain here, but only on conditicm that my ^itire sphere 
€£ activity be speedily opened to me. Whether I shall be 
a gainer, from the pecuniary point of view, by remaining 
here, is a question. I have put forward no claim in regard to 
mcmey, because it is against my nature to do so; but it would 
be nothing more than just if they were to allow me a salary 
when I enter the faculty, as hitherto I have had none in my 
quality of professor. Our meeting again, also, in a certain 
measure, depends upon this ; but should I eventually go to 
Brem^i, I ^Kmld not, at all events, be able to leave ihia 
until after the dose of the lectures, and in that case the few 
weeks more which the circuit by way of Stralsund and Riagen 
woidd take woidd be of no importance. 

At my lectures I have a good many very regular and atten- 
tive hearers. I know that some who attend the lectures on 
ethics are not afraid of devoting* three or four hours to the 
repetition and discussion of a single lecture, and rejoice at 
finding the subject becoming ever clearer to them. So also 
among those who attend the lectures on doctrinal theology, 
there are several who have, to my great satis&ction, ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that it is only now that 
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they understand the true signifieance of Christiaaitj. This 
is truly encouraging, and the more so as it is a -prod to me 
that I am more lucid than I thought I was. Poor Plato, on 
the contrary, would fare Hax better in Bremen. Li r^ard to [ 

^lis, as to all my other literary undertakings, ^e prospects ! 

here are very imfavourable, more eq)ecially if I begin exe- ! 

gecb also, which I must and will do some day. Altogether, 
I see before me in the next three years a mass of work 
which will hardly allow me to think of any other under- 
taking. • • • • 

My letters have been so long detained that I am now able 
to tell you that I have had an answer from the minister, 
who likewise promises to do all that he can ; and it is almost 
certain that I shall remain here. 

[coLXV.] ffalle-y March, 1806. 

. . . . I know not how much I have written to 
you about the Bremen affair. The very first answer I 
received from Berlin rendered it probable that my demands 
would be acceded to, and soon after the matter was settled. 
But in the meanwhile the people of Bremen proved them- 
selves so fully in earnest, and showed me from all sides so 
much confidence and affection, that it was with quite a heavy 
heart that I wrote to decline their proposal ; and since then 
they have made me munificent offers of an increase of salary 
to the amount of several hundred dollars. In Berlin I have 
preferred no claims in regard to money, as I should never 
think of changing my sphere of action for the sake of money, 
and, therefore, the present offer from Bremen does not either 
in the least tempt me. Nevertheless, I hope that the authorities 
in Berlin will soon think of making an addition to my salary, 
. . . . Eeimer has also quite imexpectedly proposed a 
new edition of the Discourses^ and also of the Sermons, for 
the Michaelmas fair. Had it not come so suddenly, I would 
have requested you and other friends to let me have their re- 
marks on particular passages. I have just finished revising 
the first Discourse, and have only altered one passage consider- 
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ably; but various little corrections always suggest them- 
selvesy and these are the most disagreeable. Important 
alterations I should, in every case, hesitate to make, lest 
the character of the book should be changed. I shall not, 
either, this time, put my name on the title-page. It seems 
to me as if the incognito actually belonged to the style of 
the book. Any one writing under his own name could not 
possibly speak thus. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher^ 

[CCLXVI.] ISth Marchy 1806. 

Your dear words reached me on the morning of my 
birthday, my beloved &ther. Before your letter arrived, my 
baby had brought me pretty flowers and other presents from 

my dear ones When I realize to myself that 

you are really coming, I am out of myself with joy : how 
delightM it will be! I am always thinking of it. But 
I must speak to you openly on a certain subject. You 
know how from my heart the confidential '^ thou *' has flown 
into my pen when writing to you ; and when addressing you 
in all sincerity of feeling as my father, I cannot speak other- 
wise. But when you are here, I shall not always be able to 
address you thus, nor can I always call you &ther. There- 
fore, that both ways of addressing you (in the third as well 
as the second person) may become natural to me, I shall also, 
in my letters, use the one or the other as it may happen. 
And you are my friend as well as my father, are you not, 
dear Schleier ? Pray do not laugh at me, for I should really 
feel very much embarrassed were I to be guilty of a slip of the 
tongue in the presence of strangers. I should at once become 
conscious of the diflerence between us — ^you the great author, 
the celebrated professor, and I the little Pastorinn, as they 
often call me. 
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Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccLxvn.] lith Marchj 1806. 

What Johannes MuUer said about the Christmas FeS" 
tival ♦ gives me no pleasure : it sounds too much as if he had 
calculated upon its being repeated to me. A comparison 
with Plato is verily too great an honour for that little book ; 
that he must reserve until he sees my philosophical dialogues. 
But what he says about the conversion of history into alle- 
gory, is a misunderstending which is very disagreeable to me, 
but for which, I trusty I am nowise to blame. » « • • 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher. 

[ccLxvra.] April, 1806. 

I will not attempt to describe to you how sorry I am, 
my dear, dear Schleier, to find my glad hope disappointed : 
we both know what joy we felt in the prospect of meeting 
again, which we have now lost. How exultingly I should 
have laid my babe in your arms ! How full of high signi- 
ficance and deep emotion would the moment have been to me, 
when I beheld your eyes resting lovingly and with a blessing 
on the little creature I Ah, I cannot tell you what an intense 
satisfaction it would be to me, should you leam to love my 
child very much, should it become one of your favourites 
among children. In affection to you, I am sure it will be 
like me. 

[ccLXix.] Poseritz (in Eugen), May, 1806. 

You must share my joy at the spring, my beloved 
father I Since yesterday I live entirely in the delightful feel- 
ing that at last it has come to us with its flowers — that my 
babe is inhaling its fragrance, and is blossoming forth in it, 
and that her existence is intimately interwoven with it — sweet 
spring, and sweet baby. 

* A little book written by Schleiermacher, 
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We have been here since yesterday, and to-day the weather 
is delightful, the air balsamic, and everything is budding 
and developing itself to the eye. I have been longing very 
nrach for bright and genial days, and I should be so glad to 
spend many such here with my little girl. It seems to me 
that, like the flowers, she also would bloom more freshly here 
than shut up within the walls of the town. The beautiful 
images that surround her cannot pass before her eyes without 
producing an effect. Hiis morning we put a nosegay in her 
little hand while she was still asleep; her first look fell 
lovingly upon the flowers, and when I came in to her again, 
she was already busily engaged with them. Early in the 
morfiing I go into the garden with her, and her eyes rest so 
seriously and thoughtfully upon every object, that she can 
hardJy find time to play and laugh with me. Dear Schleier, 
I can think of little else than the child at present. 

Sohleiermacher to Henriette von WiUicL 

[ccLXx.] 1^0 date. 

Dear Jette, I know it is a little eternity since any 
of you heard from me ; but I hope that, since my journey 
to Berlin, you have had accounts of me from our fiiend 
Herz, and that you know at least that I am well. That I 
have oflen turned in thought to Stralsund and RUgen, with 
a heart full of loving yearning towards you all, and particu- 
larly towards you, dear child, and your wee, wee Jette, ypu 
will believe without my telling you. 

You will perceive, dear little Pastorinn, that I have already 
again adopted the fiuniliar thoUf and shall very likely never 
get the better a£ the habit when writing to you. I^ there- 
fore, it be not particularly disagreeable to you, let me go 
on with it 

The journey to Berlin was but poor compensation for the 
delight I had promised myself among you all. I was wonder- 
fully dissipated, and saw a great many people, which was 
partly occasioned by my having gone thither in company 
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Tfith my Mend Steffens ; but I enjoyed yery litde of liie 
society of my most intimate Mends, and did not even show 
my sister as numy of the siglits of Berlin as I had desired. 
I hare reoentily retconed from a very difierent kind of 
to«r, in the Harz Moantains, undertaken with Steffeoa 
and some yoang pec^e, pupOs of its both. Hiis will, at 
leaat, give you a good standaiMi of measan lor my heahii. 
In nine days we traTiersed very nearly fifity miles on foot, 
waaiderii^ tiiroogh Hie monntains in all directions, and very 
freqneiMily along dangerous footpaths ; and I was the briskest 
of ill, ever in adyaaoe, abore the earth and under it; yet 
I was able, immediately a£t&c our return, to burrow my- 
self into the midst g£ a heap of work whidi is daily accu- 
mulating. It was a delightfiil tour. We were yery much 
&Foured by the weodier, and in addition to the satisfaction of 
the scientific object we held in view, we enjoyed oursdvBS 
glanofody, 1 dare say there was not another amcmg us 
i^oxmgh v^ose mind passed so many strange tboi^ts as 
through mine. The quiet of such a pedestrian tour — foir I 
never speak mndi while walking— enables me to give myself 
up to all 1^ thoughts that move me most; and as <m ihe 
occasion in question my inward cogitations were constantly m- 
temipted by l^e scenes and company around me, the fermen- 
tation was never eidiausted, but recommenced again at every 
interval of quiet Dear child ! how much sorrow, how much 
joy, how much tender melanchoiy passed through me then I 
How willingly would I not have ended |ny life through one of 
ihe many little dangers that beset ^ur path! And yet, 
on Hie oibesc hand, what love of life I felt, when I became 
ooDsmouB a( how I live in you, in all our friends, and in my 
Tocationl 

SeMekrmouiher to Charlotte von Kaltheru 

[ccLXxi.] Halle, 20eA Jimej 1806. 

Is it not very hard, dear Charlotte, that I camiot even 
by writing compensate myself a little for the disappointed 
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hope of fipending some time with you ? But I will not begin 
with complaints. We know, nevertheless, that our lives are 
connected, and that we are with each other in spirit ; and 
your letter itself consoles me so sweetly for the privation. 
For what is it that prevents me from writing, but my working 
for my young friends and pupils; and if they are attached to 
me, and retain a profound impression of what I teach th^n, 
can I desire greater happiness, or pay too highly for it? I 

have been deeply moved by what you tell me about K . 

Give him my very kind regards. I remember him quite 
well, though I never learnt to know him intimately, I could 
not then, as now — since my sister has been with me — have 
a certain evening in the week on which to receive the most 
zealous and best informed of my young hearers. I do not 
know which party gains most by this arrangement, the young 
people or myself. To them, perhaps, many an obscure point 
is cleared up during our unconstrained conversations, and 
they gain confidence; but, on my side, I acquire an increased 
tact for the guidance of my lectures, and learn to know more 
thoroughly what are the wants, and what are the faculties, 
of the most superior among my hearers. In this manner, I 
also gain more courage ; and thus, each year the path which 
I have to tread widens more and more before me. 

How kind of you to give me such a detailed account of the 
two days which I should have liked so much to spend among 
you — the day of the christening and the birthday. You 
had, indeed, most kind intentions in regard to me. Thank 
dear Kathen very heartily for so willingly bestowing upon me 
this privilege, and for taking upon himself to represent me. 
And the excellent Mrs. Baier, the venerable lady, towards 
whom I felt as towards a mother almost from the first moment 
I saw her — with what pious emotion I imite with her, even 
from hence, in love, faith, and hope for the little creature. 
Yes, dear friend, I should have reckoned it among the 
happiest moments of my life, had I been able to present 
your dear child with love and prayer to God and Christ. 
But, even as it is, I press it to my heart with love and prayer, 
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and rejoice in the thought of how it thrives in shelter of your 
maternal a£fection. 

These lines hare been retarded a fortnight, and now another 
letter from yon, dear Charlotte, together with others from 
Stralsund, have arrived. You may see now, by the instance 
of the Christmas Festival^ how quietly I can wait for a 
pleasure, without spoiling it by precipitancy. I wanted 
to see whether my friends would recognize me in the little 
vrork, in which there are varions peculiarities, which may 
make it appear quite unlike any of my other writings. For 
this reason, I did not myself present it to any one, and let it 
at first appear here and in Berlin without my name, which 
accounts for the notices in the newspapers having come so 
late* My friend Stefiens at once guessed my authorship, 
and so did a couple of the young men who attend my lectures. 
In Berlin, I do not know how it woxdd have been, had not 
Jette been so precipitate. But you, I believed, would at once 
discover me, because no one could describe your sufferings 
as I cotdd. That I misled you is no matter, if you only recog- 
nized yourself such as I see you, and if you be not displeased 
at beholding some of your traits delineated in that picture. 
You and your little darling were from the commencement so 
mixed up with the idea of the whole, that it woxdd have been 
impossible for me not to introduce you in the narrative. 
Indeed, my art can do no better than weave together what 
I have seen revealed in noble souls, and this tale has touched 
many persons in a peculiar manner. It is, therefore, not a 
gifl that I have offered you, but one which you have bestowed 
upon me, and which, having confidence in you, I have 
accepted from you. I have long been anxiously expecting 
to hear, what you thought of it. Have you shown it to the 
Willichs, and were they pleased with it ? 

You ask me how I feel in these warlike times? Alas, 
dear friend, I often think of you all with much anxiety, also 
of your beautiful country. The causes for this anxiety have 
varied much within the last months. A war between our two 
kings I no longer expect; but, it is much to be feared, that 
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the Frenoh, who are now evacuatmg Soatliem Genoanj, will 
soon attack the Swedes. Dear friend, if in that case yoor 
king thoukl resolve to make a determined resuiteiK^ brace 
up joor coHrage, and be ready to sacrifice everything in order 
to gain everything, and reckon ever3rthing that is preserved 
to you for gain. Remember that the individual cannot stand, 
cannot save himseif^ if that in which each and all are rooted — 
German freedom aad German feelings — ^be lost ; and it is these 
l^at are threatened. Would you desire to be spared any 
danger, any sn£^ng, at the cost of the conviction of having 
delivered over friture gaierations to base serTitude, and of 
having exposed them to be inoculated with the deqneable sen- 
timents of an utterly corrupted peojde ? Believe me, sooner 
or latar, a great and universal struggle must ensue, the objects 
of which will be as much our sentiments, oor rdigion, $sid 
our mental culture, as our outward liberty and worldly goods 
strugi^ whidi must be carried on, not by kings and dieir 
armies, but by the nations and their kings togetiMr — 
a staruggie which will unite sovereign and people by a more 
beautifrd bond than has existed foar centuries, and m which 
every one — every cme, without exception — ^mvst take the part 
that the common weal imposes on him. Hiat whidi seems 
at present impending over you is, indeed, sudi a separate 
matter, and has so Httle interest far you, that your anxie^ 
£)r your own special drcle may well predominate; bi^ when 
the great movements draw nigh to you, lHoen. the general 
power of tiiese to awaken courage will also be p!Oved in 
your case, and you will learn to look even upon l2ie ieaxM 
images which your imagination oonjures up as jomething 
external, and as belonging to the conditions of the move- 
ment against which you are bocmd to struggle. The crisis 
in Germany (and Germany is, after all, the heart of Europe) 
Jtands as distin<^ be^sre my eyes as the smafler one to 
which you allude stands before yours. The air around me is 
thidc and sukry, and I hope that the cosning «tonii will 
precipitate an expfesion ; ^sr that it dioukl pass over, I 
we can no longer hope. 
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How can jon think that you ever could speak too much 
to me of your childa:en ? IfUm them all from me, and mow 
teeweU. 

Benrietie wm WiUich to Schleiermacher. 

[ccLXxn.] Ath August J 1806. 

It is a pleasure to me in my solitude to have to write 
to you, dear Schleier. Since yesterday noon, I have been alone 
wi& my little daughter. You know whither Ehrenfried has 
gone ; befece ihe end of the week I must not expect him 
Ymck, To lae it is no hardship to be alone— it is not pamful to 
me as to 80 mai^ others. Ehren&ied is mine, though absent, 
and I am already regoidng at the thou^it of his return. 

Jt is veiy long sinoe I wvcf^ to you, yet you have ofteii 
been picsent to me, and I have frequently upbraided myself 
for aot tdHng you so. I do not know how it has hi^>pened. 
We oi^;ht to see each other &kce to face again. I cannot 
^pute give myself up to joyful anticipations of seeing you 
next autumn. Ah 1 these are not times of jojriulness — so 
many dreadful tilings are happening here. A parly of twenty 
persons have lately been poisoned : one of these, a young 
Swedish offioer, the only joy of his old mother, is already 
dead; the rest, almost all of them young people, are past 
recovery. I feel citea. so sad at heart when I look at my 
litt^ Jette, liiat she should be bom at a time when peace 
and innooence seem departed firom the world4 I long inde* 
Bcribably for the country — the town becomes every day more 
■disagreeable to me; it is so opposed to the invrard life which 
I live with my Dhrenfried and my child, and it is also 
opposed to liie -outward life iiinch I most desire to lead. 

Tes, deocr Schleier, many of ike beautify thoughts in iSbe 
Ckrkimaa Festival have made a& impression on me, and 
I have ^[kdeavoured to appropriate them. How could a 
motber read it, and not be touched by it ? Of the exceHeirt 
Eniestine, I form to myself a most vivid conception, and sndh 
a cbdld as Sophie I have crrer had in mind. Ton have 
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depicted maternal love very truly and very beautifully. I 
have always felt within myself l^t this feeling is grounded 
in the divine love, and that it is a longing to behold all that 
is holy in the child, and a watching for it. Some day, when 
I shall have an opportunity of speaking to you, I will tell you 
aU that I feel in regard to your book. 

Schleiermacher to E. von Willich. 

[ccLXxm.] 16th September^ 1806. 

Dear Ehren&*ied, I send you herewith not only the 
Christmas Festival^ but also the sermon with which I opened 
divine service to the Academy. I cannot say that I am very 
much pleased with the latter. To deliver a discourse on a par- 
ticular occasion always has a laming influence on me, and more 
especially tmder such conditions as the present. The laming 
influence is, I think, owing to the ^t that one knows that his 
auditors have not come to listen with unprejudiced minds, but 
that each one brings with him in his own mind the leading 
idea of what he expects to hear, and of how the subject 
ought to be represented. Nevertheless, I have had the dis- 
course printed, as many persons seemed to wish it. The 
church was tremendously full, and the seven hundred students 
or thereabouts, who were present, comported themselves with 
admirable deconun. Since then the church has not indeed 
been so crowded, but I have a select congregation of aca- 
demical youths, by no means insignificant in number, and 
hitherto it has been the best among them that have come 
the oflenest. I am also pretty well pleased with myself; I 
have a satis&ctory consciousness of the blessing that attends 
my discourses, and the delivery of these forms, therefore, no 
slight addition to my happiness. We have, .however, already 
had one interruption, the church having again been taken, or 
rather voluntarily ceded by the academy, for a com maga- 
zine. I protested with all mj might, and with full right I 
believe (for this step was in open violation of the spirit of 
the royal conunand), but in vain. However, the zeal of the 
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students on the occasion gave me very great satisfaction. 
Some of them immediately assembled, drew up during the 
night remonstrances to the Protector and the general in com- 
mand, and gathered as many as four hundred signatures, 
though numbers had already left* So much at least has been 
attained, that another locale has been assigned to us, and that 
as regards all essentials we are able to go on with the services. 
But now the church also is to have a vacation in con- 
sequence of a proposal of mine, which has been agreed , to, 
and to-day I have preached for the last time. My dis- 
course was especially addressed to those who are about to 
leave the imiversity, for in my sermons I always hold the 
academy strictly in view, and I had again to-day most 
touching proofs of the effect produced by them. Upon the 
whole, dear friend, I have great reason to be thankful for 
the success I have had as a teacher, and for the joyful pro- 
spects which are opened in regard to the next generation of 
young theologians. My school may, it is true, easily be counted, 
and it is indeed rather satis&ctory to me that the great mass 
does not crowd around me ; but I can now point out many a 
glorious mind and respectable talent among my scholars, 
who embrace the good cause with zeal and affection, and I 
even know a couple among them who have, through my 
lectures, been cured of that hostility to Christianity which 
philologians more especially are apt to entertain ; and what 
greater joy coxdd I have than this ? 

The Discourses (the second edition) are now ready, and in 
a few weeks they will probably be in your hands. I am very 
curious to know what you will think of them as they now 
are. In my opinion they have gained much in lucidity as a 
whole, while comparatively little of the brilliancy of the first 
casting has been lost. Much more than this I have not pro- 
duced this summer, and in spite of all my business I have 
been heartily lazy. Next winter I shall be obliged to exert 
myself far more strenuously. 

Do tell me how matters are proceeding in your country, 
what people in general think about the new constitution, and 
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what promises the lattear holds out. I exalt in the war against 
the tyrant, which I think is now unavoidaMe, and am delighted 
with the oonrageous spirit which prevails generally here amcmg 
the troops and among the people. A e<msiderable corps 
darmee is stationed in our vicinity; the king is expected, and 
when he arrives, it is hoped a forward inovement will be made 
to fight the French, wherever thej be met with. I have oftoi 
felt a strong desire to speak out upon politics too, if I could 
but have found leisure. In the pulpit I allude to these 
matters from time to time, but in a very different way from 
what I hear others do. 

Schleierm€Uiher to Henriette von Willich. 

[cCLXXiv.] No daU. 

Dear little Jette, you ought to have written me a §ew 
words in EhrenMed^s letter. In the present times one must 
seize the opportunities when they offer themselves, and not 
wait for better ones. Who knows if the post will not be stopped 
before my letter reaches you. Ah I we have had a bad and a 
sad interval^ and I fully expect that it will be worse stall 
before the balance can again incline towards the good. Say, 
dear child, will you keep up your courage, even should the 
war draw nearer to you ? Oh, yes, I know you enough to 
feel sure that you will, and need, in fact, no answer ; for the 
wife and the mother will not be less courageous than I have 
known the girl to be. Besides, a young mother with a little 
child, and another in expectation, is even to warriors a sacred 
object You see, friend Herz has already betrayed your 
happy secret to me. Dear child, may the blessing of God 
attend you ! But, I would fam beg you let us have a boy 
this time; the coming times will require men — ^men who have 
seen the light for the frrst time during this period of disso- 
lution; and sons — such as I think yours and Ehrenfried's 
will be — ^full of courage, cheerful in spirit, self-possessed, and 
with holy sentiments graven deep in their hearts, are a costly 
treasure. Oh, when I look to the future, I am the more 
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pained at the thought that in this respect I can do nothing for 
it, that I have only words to bequeathe to it, because, at this 
moment, the immediate influence of my mind on the cultiva- 
tion of yoiith is sispaaded, and I lead in fact a perfectly 
passive and useless life. 

The close view of the war has made a wondeiiul impress 
sum upon us here. We had plenty of tsTror and sufferingt 
and yet o&ea, we could not help jesting. Steflens' wife, with 
het dbild in b^ arms, was in my house, while the French 
hussara were plundeni^ it ; before they came she was dread- 
&lly ternfled, but afterwards she was calm and collected. 
Up(»i the whole, the terror that prevailed during tiie feur 
dajs, until the army had passed throng, gave rise to so 
many ludicrous inczdoits ^oat they helped to ke^ up one^s 
fijxirit. 

The oaoly thing I wish is, that if Stralsund [^ould be be- 
fli^ed and taken hy storm, you may not be widiin its walk ; 
fer in sudi a case the first few hours would, no doubt, be full 
of horror. And yet I could not blame you if you should 
refuse to leave your husband for any length of time, on 
account of this imcertain danger. It woxdd pain me beyond 
all description to see your lovely, peaceful country, which lies 
80 much beyond the limits of all the great world-transactions, 
become the theatre of such devastation. 

My sister and Steffens' wife behave admirably, and I think 
few women here have shown as much courage under the 
same circumstances and with equally dismal prospects before 
them. It is very strange to live so aitirely in the moment, 
to be so entirely ignorant of what the future is to bring, as 
we are at present; and, in feet, it might be an excellent 
lesson, were we not by the same circumstances deprived of so 
much that is good and beautiful. Farewell, dear child, and, if 
you are able, write soon 
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Schleiermacher to George Heimer. 

[ccLXxv.] Halle, 4th November, 1806. 

. . • . The pillage was, indeed, bad enough, yet 
not 80 bad as one generally &ncies. Immediately after the 
engagement, the imprudence of the people who live below, 
enabled several hussars to penetrate into the house and up- 
stairs into our rooms. StefTens and Gass were just with me ; 
we were all three obliged to give up our watches, and Gass 
his money ; Steffens was already drained, and in my posses- 
sion they only found a few dollars ; but all my shirts, with 
the exception of five, and all the silver spoons, with the 
exception of two, they carried off. During the engagement, 
we were very near getting into danger. Steffens came in the 
morning to invite us to come to his house, if we wished to 
witness a fight. From thence we saw the attack upon the 
bridge very distinctly ; but when I perceived that the Prus- 
sian cannon were being dismoimted, and that the position was 
about to be lost, I persuaded Steffens to go home with me, 
as his house was very much exposed. We hastened as much 
as possible ; but Hannah and I had not yet reached my 
street, when we heard shots behind us in the town, and 
Steffens, who was in the rear with his child in his arms, had 
very nearly got hemmed in between the crowd of retiring 
Prussians and pursuing Frenchmen. 

The following days I had a fearful number of soldiers bil- 
leted upon me, and the proprietors of our house, poor 
orphans under the guardianship of a couple of old aunts, had 
nothing in their pockets, so that I felt very much afraid lest 
the brutality of the people should be roused, and we all spent 
a very uncomfortable night in Konopak's room. Subsequently 
we had officers and privates of the guards quartered in the 
house, and during two nights I was obliged to admit a secre- 
tary of the staff and two other employes into my large sitting- 
room, as there was no place for them down-stairs. The 
ofiicers who had their quarters there frightened the poor 
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people with all kinds of rumours of the town being given up 
to plunder and to fire, and made us spend a very tragi-comical 
night. But the preceding evening a storm, almost as bad as 
this, had in reality broken out — ^I mean the order for the dis- 
persion of the students. Allow me to give you an explana- 
tion of what this means from the economical point of view, 
in order that you may form a conception of our position. 
. . . . K peace be soon concluded, it is not at all probable 
that Halle will remain Prussian. Should it be handed over to 
Saxony, perhaps the university will be dissolved, or, at all 
events, there will be an end to my stay in it, as the Saxons 
are such very strict Lutherans. If the town fall to the share 
of a French prince, I, for my part, will not abide in it, as 
long as there is anywhere a Prussian hole to which I can 

retire 

Be not angry with me for troubling you so much about 
oeconomicia. Unfortunately it is necessary to take these 
wretched matters into very serious consideration. For the 
rest, I am working as industriously at Flato as anxiety about 
public matters as well as my own private concerns will 
allow. 

[ccLXXVi.] Later, hut without date. 
Dear friend, let me shake your hand in acknowledg- 
ment of your hearty sympathy. Do not be too anxious about 
our finances. As yet I do not know whether S— will pay 
your draft, and I cannot go to him until to-morrow morn- 
ing. But if he does, then take no more care about me. If 
you could do anything for Steffens, it would be very desirable, 
although at the present moment his creditors cannot press 
hard upon him. The general demoralization is fearful; on 
all sides yawning abysses of infamy and cowardice stare you 
in the face. Only a few, and foremost among these the king 
and the queen, form glorious exceptions. The old evil has 
broken out in a frightful manner, the remedy is a desperate 
one; but all hope is not yet lost, and I keep my eyes steadily 
fixed on Prussia, and northern Grermany generally 

TOL. II. F 
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Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[OCLXXVU.] Salky 4th November, 1806. 

Could I but describe to jou my state of mind ! My 
personal position, in as &!r as it is purely personal, gives me 
vezy little concern; but that I should have brought my good 
Nanni hither at this unfortunate period grieves me. As for 
my ruined activity, which will probably never be restored— 
the sudden destruction of the school which I was in the 
act of founding bere, and which gave such fair promise— 
the probable dissolution of the entire university, which was 
begioning to rise so nobly in character — ^and added to this 
the precarious state of our fatherland, in which at the side of 
80 many defects there is so much that is excellent — ^Dearest, 
you can hardly conceive how this affects me, and yet how 
calmly I can at times sit down to my Flato and to my 
theological writings, and work to my hearths content, in spite 
of my constant hankering after the pulpit and the cathedra. 
Sometimes, however, I am in a feverish state, and many days 
are very unhappy. The thought that it may be my i&te for 
a long time to live only for and by authorship, is very 
depressing. 

In this place I am sure I should not be able long to endure 
such a state, and I shall, therefore, be impatient to get amaj 
as soon as I find that there is no more hope for the univer- 
sity. I shall join you first of all; but as without some 
public vocation I could not either live in Berlin, I must 
wander finisher, to Prussia or to Bugen ; and this is the fiurest 
dream that remains to me in the case in question. Our 
entire ignorance of the state of affairs since the capture of 
Potsdam and Berlin is frightful, and quite calculated to 
damp our courage and to paralyze our last energies. As 
often in critical moments I knew not what Eleanore was 
doing, but could only love and hope on; so also now I know 
not what my country is doing. Will that also be untrue to 
itself, and pass away from me as she has ? Sometimes I think 
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eyeryihing may jet go wdl, may termmate beautifully and 
gloriously ; but lius will reqiiire prudence and good luok ; and 
shall we not fail in botk ? Yesterday rumours were rife of a 
seoood battle lost, because d^irered preoipitatdy and far too 
soon: I hope they are without Ibundation. 

Do write me soon how you and other Meods hare got on. 
I hope you may not have suffered in any way, and at all 
events the scarcity and deaman cannot be as great in Bei^ 
as it is here. We are living as frugally as possible, in &ct, 
more frugally than possible, for my healdi is su£Sedng veiy 
much from the privation of wine, and &om the almost exdu- 
sire vegetable diet, and all my old aiHngs are returmng. 
Fuel is not to be had : we were burning our last faggot whoa 
we obtained half a cord gratis from the French conunksary, 
through the influence of Blanc, who is performing important 
services at present as interpreter ; had it not been for this we 

should have perished with cold Nanni does not 

as yet &el quite at home in the new combined housekeeping; 
the measure was, however, imperative, for I had oady very 
little money, which I had borrowed, and Stefiens had none at 
aU. Had we divided we dbould both have been worse off 
than now ; for as it is we save fuel and light, and I dare say 
various other matters in the housekeeping. .... 

[ccLxxvra.] Halle, lUh Novemher, 1806. 

We have been rescued from the greatest need, as I 
have obtained part of my salary, and Stefiens has got some 
money from another quarta* ; and there is some hope at present 
that our entire salaries will be paid. We are still keeping 
house together ; but I do not know how long this will last, as 
the ladies are put to great inconvenience by it. Of our goiz^ 
to Beriin, there can hardly be a thought under the present 
circumstances, for many things have changed since my last 
letter. The scarcity is, I hear, even greater there than here, 
and I should also have less quiet for working. Besides, were 
the hopes entertained by Masson to be realized, I should 
have the great expense of the double journey on my con- 

f2 
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science. The day after to*morrow, thank God, I am once 
more to preach, for Blanc, who is called upon sometimes to de- 
liyer sermons in German. . . . Alexander is there, where 
•alone there is anything to be done for our prostrate father- 
land, and whence, perhaps, its salvation may yet come. 
His young brothers have not yet been in battle ; whether 
Louis has, I do not know; but, I have not seen the name 
of his regiment among those engaged. With Wedike, I have 
often in thought exchanged a smile of satisfaction, on account 
of the quiet which he still enjoys, he being the only one of 
our friends who is so well off. .... 

I have again had an invitation to go to Bremen, but indi- 
rectly. But as long as there is a shade of hope that the 
university may be maintained on its present footing, I shall 
not allow myself to contemplate anything else. More reluc- 
tantly than ever would I now separate from the king, to 
whom I long most heartily to speak a word of comfort and 
encouragement, in the midst of the misfortunes which have 
come upon us, certainly by no fault of his. Even the French 
themselves say that the Berliners are £attering them in the 
most contemptible manner. I wish that it may not be true, 
though I dare not hope it. 

Schleiermacher to Gasa* 

[ccuuax.] HalUj l^th November^ 1805. 

. . . . My personal affairs had in the meantime 
progressed most favourably. Towards the end of September, 
Eleanore left her husband's house, and no sooner had her 
brother learnt this, than he invited her to his house, and 
undertook to carry on the suit for the divorce himself. I 
saw her a few days later, and found her quite firm and re- 
solved, and subsequent letters from her husband, and even in- 

♦ This extract, giving a fiiller relation of the final mptnre with 
Eleanore Gmnow than is contained in any of the letters in the 
present collection in the German edition, has been bonowed fiK>m 
Schleiermacher's correspondeDce with Gass, a preacher of the 
Reformed Church at Breslau, published in 1852.— Trans. 
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terviews with him| did not make any change herein. Imme- 
diately after I lefl, the suit was laid, and her husband consented 
to the divorce. The Decement had already decreed the disso- 
lution of the marriage, without raising any difficulties, and the 
affair was to be brought before the court next session. But the 
day before this, Eleanore, having been informed that the last 
decisive measure was at hand, was again seized so violently 
by her old scruples of conscience, that, after a few hours of 
severe struggle, she, of her own accord, left her brother's 
house, and returned to her husband. Imniediately aft;er this 
she sent back to me everything she had received from me, and 
since then I have not heard from or of her. Unhappy woman! 
why did she so long deceive herself and me ? Happy am I 
that I have never in any way attempted to bias her convic- 
tions in regard to this point. In breaking off all communica- 
tion and intercourse with me imder the circumstances, she has 
done quite right ; it is necessary that it should be so, if she 
perseveres in her present determination. How hopeless my 
life is, how utterly annihilated my whole inward being, you 
can hardly conceive. My labours, the love of my vocation, 
and my joy in my friends, alone prevent me from faUing 
utterly prostrate ; and that I have my sister with me at 
present is a happiness for which I cannot be sufficiently 
grateftil 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccLxxx.] Halle, 21s< November, 1806. 

. . . . Though it is late in the evening, I must 
have a little chat with you. What dreadful birthdays have 
I had two consecutive years I Shortly before that of last 
year, I lost everything that I possessed on one side, and 
now on the other. When the first misfortune came, I 
clung to my vocation, and in it I found a motive and an object 
in life ; now that this also is destroyed, what shall I cling to ? 
It has not indeed been so irrevocably lost as Eleanore, yet it 
would be folly to hope confidently in its revival; and if it is 
not my highest, but only my secondary, wish, that I may find 
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death in straggling for the common cause, this is because of 
an attachment to old plans and purposes, which, in many 
cases, I must confess, is childish. Yet, perhaps, sooner than 
I expecty my other wish will be fulfilled; for if fortune does 
not take a turn, an onslaught will no doubt soon be made 
against the detested Protestantism, and then it will be my 
duty above many others to come forward. No one knows 
what may be his fate in these days! We may still haye 
martyrs, both religious and scientific. 

We are living here in a most feverish state. Every now 
and then comes a favourable rumour, that holds out a hope 
ftom the side of Austria or Bussia, and then i^in we learn 
that it is unfounded. From our own camp we have no 
accounts whatsoever: this much only is certain, that as 
long as ihe war lasts, there is little likelihood that the uni- 
versi^ will resume its activity. Tet my going to Bremen 
looks to me like an act of treason, which I cannot allow 
mjBelf to be guilty of; and I do not in the least know what 
to do, and am Mving in the hope of an inspiration, when the 
moment shall arrive that I must take a resolution. Napoleon 
must have a special hatred to Halle. Whether he conceived 
it during his stay here, or had it previously, I do not 
know; but to me the first seems most probable. The new 
philosophy cannot be the cause of it, for publicly it can 
hardly be said to have issued from Halle; it is more likely 
that the spirit of freedom, and the open expression of public ' 
opinion, for which Halle has always been famous, is at the 
bottom of it There have also been numerous spies here 
during several itiondis, who may have betrayed to him the 
sentiments of the people. It is said now that the depu- 
tation from Leipzig has increased and strengthened his 
hatred m a most shameful manner. But one cnight not to 

believe in such baseness until it is proved 

May a good genius direct the resolves of our king, and 
induce him to bear everything rather than to conclude a 
dishonourable peace ; and to hold fiist by Kussia, for that 
is the only way in which we can hope for a fimiurable 
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change in our fate I I feel rather confident that he will not 
act otherwise 

To write letters is becoming qiiite a hard task to me, 
though I do not know why. Willich may, of coarse, send 
his wife to Riigen; but in case Stralsund be besieged, he 
himself ought not to desert his post. Should Stralsund be 
captured, then, indeed, Eiigen also must be considered afi lost. 
The rod of wrath must fall upon every Grerman land; only 
on this condition can a strong and happy future bloom forth. 
Hs^y they who live to see it ; but those who die, let them 
die in faith 

Can it be true that all the statues, and all the works of art^ 
and all the personal property of Friednch the Great, are being 
carried off? A thousand greetings to all Mends, and more 
especially to the Dohnas. I am glad that Fritz has distin- 
guished lumself so much. If all had but done the same! 
Adieu, dear Jctte. 

Sddmrmacher to E. von WilUch 

[ccLxxxi.] Halle, 1st December, 1806. 

Already, some days ago, dear friend, I received the 
consolatory news from our friend in Berlin that she had 
heard from you, and now comes your little note to myself. I 
congratulate you, my dears, that up to the present moment 
you have not been immediately engaged in the great conflict 
and surrounded by the thousand horrors that accompany it. 
Look upon so much time gained as a great good, and enjoy 
it cheerfully, but be prepared ; for if the drama is not to end 
in a shameful submission, and in the inauguration of a bar- 
barism that will extend its power over many coming gene- 
rationS) you must be drawn into the vortex. I have often 
thought with delight of going to join you, should my forced 
inactivity endure for any length of time ; but, even if the pro- 
s^wcts to which I have alluded were not before you, I should 
be obliged to give up this plan, because there would be 
insuperable difficulties in the way of my transplanting myself 
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to your place, with all the auxiliary means which I require 
for my writings. 

You are aware that Napoleon has driven away our students. 
The reason for this we are still ignorant of. A few days 
before the entry of the French, and on receipt of the accounts 
of new victories, they did, it is true, give a vivat for the king, 
and a pereat for Napoleon; and it is even said that they 
repeated the same during his presence here, while the 
troops in the market-place were crying, " Vive VEmpereur! " 
a mad proceeding, certainly. A paper was also circulated 
here, recommending various measures for the benefit of the 
army, and in which were several hard expressions against 
the French, and this was signed by the imiversity among^ 
others. All this may have worked together to bring about 
the result. 

I have again received a call to Bremen ; but I have deter- 
mined to decline it, because I will remain faithful to Halle as 
long as there is the slightest hope of the maintenance of the 
university. Should the king be obliged to conclude an un- 
&vourable peace, and should he retain Halle, though his 
territories were otherwise greatly reduced, there will be num- 
bers who will prefer leaving to staying, and I will not be 
among those who set so bad an example. But should the 
war be protracted, as I hope, I will seek a provisional appoint- 
ment somewhere else in Prussia, so that I may be at hand 
immediately when things change. For the influence that an 
academical teacher may have upon the young generation 
seems to me more than ever of the highest importance. We 
must sow seeds, which may not perhaps sprout for a long 
while, but which will, in consequence, require to be all the 
more carefully treated and tended. Dear friend, were I to 
describe to you the utter desolation of my heart when I think 
of the loss of my pulpit and of my professorial chair, and when 
it lomctimes comes home to me that, after all, my sphere of ac- 
tivity may never be reconstituted, you would hardly be able 
t\» \indoritand me. When, however, I look further, and take 
w \\\i>v^ comprchonsivo view of matters, I become calm again. 
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The oonstitation of Grermany had become untenable ; in the 
Prussian monarchy there was also a great deal that had be- 
come superannuated and that was merely patched together : 
this has been destroyed. The manner in which the kernel 
shall save itself from similar destruction will prove whether it 
be sound or not. I feel certain that Grermany, the kernel of 
Europe, will stand forth again in a new and beautiful form ; 
but when this will take place, and whether the country will 
not first have to pass through still greater troubles, and to 
bend for a long time imder a heavy yoke, God alone 
knows. I have no fear, except, sometimes, of a dishonourable 
peace, which may save the appearance — ^but only the appear- 
ance—of a national existence and freedom. But even in re- 
gard to this I feel tranquil ; for if the nations submit to it, it 
will prove that they are not yet ripe for better things ; and 
the severer visitations, amid which they are to mature, will 
not fail soon to fell upon them. Thus, dear friend, con- 
cerning what is personal to me, which is of the least im- 
portance, and concerning the national cause, which is of 
the greatest importance, I feel equally calm, however dreary 
things may look in respect to both ; but the intermediate 
matters, such as the manner in which each individual may be 
able to influence the whole, and the way in which the eccle- 
siastical, the educational, and the scientific institutions may 
be organized — these fill me with anxiety ; the latter more 
especially, for Napoleon hates Protestantism as much as he 
hates speculative philosophy. My predictions in the Z>ia- 
courses will not, I think, prove false. When it comes to this, 
dear friend, let us cling to our posts, and fear nought. I 
wish that I had a wife and child, tiiat I might be on a level 
with every other man when the sacrifice is called for. I have 
preached twice within the last twelve days, and, as you may 
suppose, on both occasions, on the times and the signs of the 
times, but after my own peculiar fashion, and without fear. 
I wish I could preach oftener, but opportunities for doing so 
rarely occur. In my academical church I only preached four 
or five times, then came the vacations, and now it is de- 
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..Msw vH^. Ot the engagement near EEalle, I witnessed the first 
ji^s^ \\\ wlUtih the Prussians deluded very badly, and soon lost, 
^^ ^ofii^llent position, entirely through the incapacity of their 
VH4wmiinder. During the second act I was plundered, but 

ttmt was a mere joke 

Hhould Stralsund be besi^ed, you will, I suppose, send 
your wife and child to Bugen. I hope you will hold out 
better than Magdeburg and Kilstrin. When you are able, do 
write and tell me where Brinkmann is. ... • 

ScMeierTnacher to Charhtte von Kafheru 

[ccLXXxn.] HaUe^ 1st December^ 1806. 

Dear Mend, what a feacM time lies between the last 
words that we interchanged and the present moment I The 
common misfortunes of our fatherland, accompanied by 
nciany humiliating circumstances that I should have thought 
impossible. I felt almost certain that we should lose the first 
battle ; and I therefi>re trembled with rage at seeing that the 
battle-field had not been chosen at a distance ; but the iearM 
disorganisation which followed, and the universal discourage- 
ment, with the exception of one glorious example, was more 
than I could ever have expected. The king alone, in his 
stead&stness, it is gratifying to behold; and I trust, now 
that he has got over the capture of his capital and the sur- 
render of his fortresses without suing for peace, he will not 
think of separating his fate from that of the rest of Europe. 
The times have now oome, about which I wrote to you some 
time ago ; and most likely what has as yet taken place is only 
the beginning. The conflict must become wider and deeper, 
if new life and prosperity are to rise out of the universal 
desolation. To this sweet hope I ding ; even death shall not 
tear it fix)m me, should I not live to see it realized. For the 
present, dear fiiend, I am in as sad a condition as a man can 
be— -reduced to the miserable, inactive life of a private scholar, 
and also to the poverty which seems to belong to the lot of 
such individuals; pulpit and cathedra lost to me; the uni- 
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versity, in whicli so fine a sphere of activity was being opened 
up to me, dissolved, with little hope of its reconstitution as long 
as our part of the country is occupied by the enemy ; for the 
great conqueror setans to hold Halle in special detestation; 
and if the reason be that our youths gave no signs of joy, or 
even of admiration, when he was here, and that their whole 
conduct rather indicated the contrary, then I cannot help 
rcpoicing that it should be so. Well, I trust God will help 
me to another field of activity, for, without such, life loses all 
its value in my eyes. Oh, dearest Charlotte ! what birthdays 
have I not had these last two years I Before the first came 
round, all the blossoms had been stripped fi-om my tree of 
life; before the second, the storm had shaken off all the finiit. 
What shall we do with the bare trunk ? 
» You may probably have felt anxious about me on many 
other accounts likewise, as rumour always exaggerates, and 
after an engagement in a town one generally pictures to 
oneself a thousand horrors, of which, however, few were 
perpetrated here. 

Ehren&ied writes me that Kathen has lost a brother. 
Well, he has died the death of his profession, it is true, not 
only in an imfortunate but in an ill-conducted conflict, in 
which the blood of thousands was sacrificed by a few inca- 
pable men, yet in a conflict for a great cause, in which every 
one who falls is a costly and holy sacrifice, and not in a 
vulgar quarrel of princes. 

What is your excellent friend Moritz* about? Has he 
not been advised to take a trip over seas? for certainly he 
cannot be one of the authors who have gained the good graces 
of the mighty oppressor. Could we say this of every German 
it would be easy to provoke him to death; because, &ee 
speech is to him the most deadly poison. Do write to me 
soon, and tell me something about your peacefiil, quiet home, 
which may God long preserve to you ! 

• G. M. Amdfr. 
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^ SAMermaeher to Henrietta Herz. 

"jSKSXsmS] HalUy ^th December, 1806. 

« « . . In a few days I expect we shall, without 
lj^)» haye accounts of a battle. If it be favourable to us, 
il caxmot prove very decisive, as he holds too many fortified 
plaoes. Tou know, I suppose, that the king's head-quarters 
are quite near the Dohnas' place. The severity in regard to 
the officers is, no doubt, owing to the &ct that none have 
presented themselves to enter his new legion. For the rest, 
I must say it is very good-natured of you to call the devil a 
spoiled child ; and the destruction of a imiversity may very 
well enter into his projects, even were he not so malevolently 
revengeful. I am truly glad that they do not sue for mercy. 
.... If you could manage to be much with the Reichardts, 
it would give me great pleasure. Farewell, my only one; I 
must hasten from you to that wearisome review of Fichte, 
which must absolutely be finished. 

• 

[ccLXXXiv.] Halhy 28th December , 1806. 

I have finally determined not to go to Bremen, and shall 
write to-morrow to decline. I could not possibly renoxmce Halle 
and my academical career as long as matters are so imdecided ; 
and I could not either make up my mind to say to Masson, as 
I once thought of doing, that he should only consider my 
departure as a leave of absence, and that as soon as Halle 
was re-established (alas I it is established) — I mean as soon 
as it was in activity again — ^I would return; for the more 
I reflected upon this, the more treacherous it seemed to me 
towards the people of Bremen, and the more unworthy 
of their kindness; while, at the same time, I felt it to be 
treason against my inward vocation to leave this place. Were 
it not for Nanni I should have little care about money matters. 
I would live like a student, and my literary work would 
suffice to support me, however unfavourable the times might 
be. But Nanni is here ; nevertheless, I dare say we shall get 
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on, more especially as Masson must necessarily do something 
for the imiversity, or, when spring comes, all the professors 
will disperse. At all events, I will not be the first to run 
away, rather the last 

[ccLXXXV.] Halle, 2nd February, 1807. 

You must take a grander view of the destinies of 
men, dear Jette, and then you wiU find in the present times 
nothing more than what history shows us at all times, viz., that 
after enervation comes dissolution, and struggles between life 
and death, during which, even if it be but one baseness strug- 
gling against another, the creative energies of the goodness 
and capacities of the human mind are developed. Through- 
out history we see the genius of man working in the same 
way. The invisible hand of Providence, and the action 
of man, is one and the same. If we look too much at par- 
ticulars, the smallness of the objects makes us giddy. But 
if you cannot help doing this, as is mostly the case with 
women, then, at least, lay fast hold of your objects, and you 
will perceive that even among these the difference is much less 
than it appears when you mistake small things for great ones. 
What can have happened to Misere ? There is little difiference 
between her present and her former joys and sorrows. And 
this is not only applicable to Misere, but to every himian 
being. Verbally, I should be better able to demonstrate this 
to you ; but you may find the fundamental thoughts of what 
I should say, in one of my sermons on the justice of God. 
This standard^may be applied to all times. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher. 

[ccLxxxvi.] Sagard, IBth March, 1807. 

Schleier I dear Schleier I my beloved friend I my 
fether I Oh, my God 1 my God I how shall I tell it to you, 
and] how shall you be able to hear it! Schleier, I am no 
more the happy Jette, whose pure felicity you bore in 
your heart, and at which you so tenderly rejoiced. My dear 
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Schleier, prepare yoariielf to hear the worst ; the happy Jette 
IB now a poor, sorrowing, lonely, weeping Jette. Oh, my 
Schleier ! let me then at once give utterance to the dreadful 
word. My Ehrenfried — my deeply, tenderly beloved Ehxen- 
fried — is with me no more ; he lives in another world. Oh, 
Sohleier ! can you realize it ? Can you conceive that I have 
survived it ? I cannot myself understand it, nor the com- 
posure with which I have borne it, and with which I still 
bear it. How I long to open my whole heart to you 1 Yes, 
Schkier, you have, indeed, cause to weep over me ; bnt you may, 
nevertheless, be without anxiety. God supports me wonderftilly. 
I do not despair, nor do I despond. I still live in the con- 
sciousness of his love^ and my love. I bear him ever in my 
heart. I love him with all the energy, all the yearning 
tenderness that my soul is capable of. Oh, Schleier I in the 
midst of mj anguish I have still rapturous moments when I 
have a vivid feeling of how we loved each other, and that 
this love is eternal, and that Grod cannot possibly destroy it, 
because God himself is love. Schleier, I will bear this life 
as long as nature wills it, for I must exert myself for his 
and my children; but, O God ! with what longing, with what 
a presentiment of indescribable rapture, I look forward to the 
world in which he lives I What happiness would it not be to 
me to die I Schleier, shall I not find him again ? Oh, my 
G^odl I implore you, by all that you love and hold sacred, if 
you can, give me the certainty that I shall find him again — 
that I shall recognize him ! Tell me your innermost belief in 
regard to this, dear Schleier. Alas 1 it will be annihilation 
to me to lose this faith. In this I live; through this I bear 
with resignation and serenity; it is the only thing I look for- 
ward to, the only hope that sheds a faint glimmer of light on 
my darkened existence — to meet him again, to live again for 
him, to make him happy. O Godl it is not possible; it cannot 
be destroyed, it is only interrupted. I can never again 
be happy without him. Oh, Schleier 1 speak to my poor 
heart; tell me what you believe. Ah I does he, perhaps, also 
long for me, remember me? Is he, perhaps, at times invisibly 
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neir me ? Oh, my poor beart, how it is drawn hither and 
thither by hope and doubt ! Yet no, the doubt does not 
extend beyond my thoughts; this I feel as a never-Mling 
consolation, which can never desert me, that our love was 
divine, and that death cannot destroy it. Oh, my Schleier ! 
how I long for you I Tou will be a comfort and a support to 
me. I feel such unboimded trust in you, I will tell you all 
that I experience during this time of sorrow. Oh, Schleier 1 
how will not you also grieve for the faithM, beloved &iend] 
Oh, how happy I was I With what joy I looked forward at 
his side to being once more a mother I Now I shall shed 
many tears over the little one's cradle. 

Only eight days my Ehrenfried was ill of a nervous fever. 
Alas! I was ever full of hope; I thought it impossible, I 
nursed him with such tender love, and he was always so 
gentle to me, so kind, so loving. Alas I the last days the 
fever was so violent that he was no longer conscious. Oh, 
bitter memory I and yet not immixed with sweetness ! How 
his love for me broke through his incoherent ravings ! He 
gave me still sweet names, even after the illness had entirely 
obscured his mind. The last word that he spoke to me was, 
when I asked him if he no more knew his Jette: " Yes, Jette, 
my sweet bride I " Oh, Schleier 1 how significant and how 
true I His bride, that I am !— oh ! I will strive until I become 
•worthy of being reunited with him, of being again entirely 

his Do you know when I feel my grief most 

poignantly ? When I think that in a future life there will be 
nothing left of the old, whoever shall be worthiest of him 
•will be nearest to him— oh I and there are many of those 
that love him that are worthier than I — aud when I think 
that his soul is dissolved, merged in the great AU — that 
the past will not be recognized — that all is over— oh, 
Schleier I this I cannot bear — oh ! speak to me, dear, dear 
£dendl 

Farewell, Schleier, I have so much to say to you ; and yet, 
perhaps, I shall not write again for a long time. Nevertheless, 
you "will know from this how I feel. I suffer much ; but 
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inward tranquillity and putward composure never &il me 

entirely. 

Your Jette. 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von Willich. 

[ccLXXxvii.] Ilalle, 2hth March, 1807. 

My poor, dear child! Could I but press thee, poor 
mourner, to my heart, we would mingle our tears ; for I also 
am shedding bitter, scalding tears! Oh, to see so sweet a 
happiness destroyed ! You know how my heart exulted in 
it. But you set me such a beautiful example. Your grief 
is so pure and so holy ; there is nought in it that your 
father could wish otherwise. Let us, therefore, count it 
among the noblest possessions of our lives, and love it as 
we loved the dear departed, and submit tranquilly, though 
sorrowfully, to God*s eternal order of things. But you appeal 
to me to settle your doubts. It is, however, only the images 
of your painfully travailing imagination, which you wish me 
to confirm. Dear Jette, what can I say to you ? Certainty 
beyond this life is not given to us. Do not misunderstand 
me. I mean certainty for phantasy, which desires to see 
everything in distinct images; but, otherwise, there is the 
greatest certainty — and nothing would be certain if it were 
not so— that for the soul there is no such thing as death, no 
annihilation. But personal life is not the essence of spiritual 
being; it is but an outward presentment thereof. How this 
is repeated we know not — we can form no conception of it ; 
we can only form poetic visions. But while giving yourself 
up to your sacred grief, let your loving, pious phantasy shape 
its visions freely, and restrain it not. It is a pious phantasy; 
it cannot will what is contrary to the eternal order of Provi- 
dence; and, therefore, all that it paints will be true, if you 
leave it but free scope. And thus, I can assure you, that 
your love will ever attain all that it desires. Surely you 
cannot now wish that Ehrenfried — O God I the beloved 
name ! with what emotion I write it for the first time !— 
fiurely you cannot now wish that he should return to life, 
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for that wt)iild be contrary to the eternal order of things, to 
which we all cling more earnestly than to any of our indi- 
vidual desires. In this life, however, your love desires to 
bear him in its heart, to preserve his memory ineflfaceably, to 
have his image ever before you as a holy and lifelike pre* 
sence ; and that he thus lives on in you, and lives anew in 
your sweet children — let this be enough for you. What 
would, or what ought to satisfy you in a future life, you 
cannot know; for you know not the order that prevails there. 
But when you are removed thither, you will know it, and 
then there, as little as here, you will desire what would 
be opp)8ed to it, and most assuredly it will afford you as ^U 
and rapturous satisfaction. 

But if your imagination suggest to you a merging in the 
great all, let not this, dear child, fill you with bitter, poignant 
anguish. Do not conceive of it as a lifeless, but as a living 
commingling — as the highest life. Is not the ideal towards 
which we are all striving even in this world, though we never 
reach it — ^the merging of the life of each in the life of all, and 
the putting away from us every semblance of a separate exist- 
ence? If then he lives in God, and you love him eternally in 
Grod, as you knew God and loved God in him, can you conceive 
of anything more glorious or more delightful ? Is it not the 
highest goal which love can reach, compared with which 
every feeling that clings to the personal life, and springs from 
that alone, is as nothing ? But if you picture to yourself a 
phenomenal life like the present, and conceive that you may, 
under such circumstances, be distant from your beloved, and 
that others may be nearer to him — dear daughter, that is an 
empty phantom, that you must try to get rid of. Love is the 
power that attracts spirits — the great and eternal law of their 
nature. Does any one then love Ijjpi more than you do ? or 
does he love another better than you? Are you not two 
halves that complete each other?; Oh, as sure as my holy 
joy in your marriage is one of the dearest sentiments of my 
heart, you are this, and never in all eternity will any obstacle 
rise up between you ! 

YOL. n. a 
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The day after to-morrow, it will be the anmvergary of the 
death of Christ. I will preach upcrn the text, " £xcept a com 
of wheat &11 into the ground and die, it abideth alone: bat 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit." I will show how 
death sanctifies aU love; how, at his death, the most blessed 
action of man begins, and that this is true in regard to each 
human beii^ in like manner as it is true in regard to Christ. 
Dear Jette, mj thoughts will be full of you and the dear 
departed, and I shall speak with deeply-moved heart. I shall 
renew with him the Ixmd of true and holy brotherhood. I shall 
speak comfort to myself— could I but do so to you likewise 1 
In him the Gospel also has lost a faithful teacher, a preacher 
fall of truth and zeal, a soul without guile, which, throi^ 
its truth and its fidelity, would have w<H:ked much good. 
Let US not fofget this in our loss, and let us weep for this 
also. 

Dear daughter, by this time you are probably once more 
a mother. Do let me know soon. Yes, many tears you will 
shed over your babe. I have a presentiment that you have 
given birth to a boy— oh, nourish his father*s spirit in him, 
and may God*s blessing attend your endeavours, so that he 
may thrive, and take the place of him whom the world has lost. 
Oh, dear Jette, could I but be your fiither in every sense, 
could I but tend you and support you in your sorrow with 
fiitherly afiection, I would do so without concealing from you 
my own grief Try, therefore, to conquer all obstacles, and 
to write to me often. It is a consolation to me to know that 
you are in Sagard, in the house where your happy bridal 
days were spent, and I bless your faithfiil, affectionate brother 
for it. Yes, you are again his bride ; * your love has returned 
to the period of sweet longings, and an eternal wrealli adorns 
your brow. As such it was that I first named you my 
daughter, and such you shall remain to me. 

* In German, bride denotes the period before marriage.— TbiKs. 
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Henriette von Willieh to SchUiermacher. 

[ccLXXxvra.] ApriL 

My beloved £iiher, I thank you most heartily for your 
lettar— -oh, how inexpressibly I longed for the first words 
from you — ^it was as if Ehreniried was once more to speak 
comfort to me. You have strengthened like a true &ther — you 
must be my father in the highest s^ose of the word — ^you can 
be so — ^I give you my entire filial affection from the inner* 
most impulse of my heart — I lean upon you alone. You will 
support and guide your child; you will not desert me in the 
drear, drear hours, when grief seizes my heart with its 
sharpest fangs. Oh, my &ther, it is too much — to live, and 
to live without my EhrenMed — ^it seems such a dread&d con- 
tradiction ! 

My hour of trial is over — a, healthy child is in my arms. 
Oh, my God, what feelings have passed through my heart on 
this occasion I 

The poor, dear, little children I Alas, what can poor I, 
with all my loye, do for them! — ^from him I drew all my 
atrength — ^he was my light, my sun. 

Secretly, I nourished in my heart the thought that I ^ould 
die, and almost let it grow into a hope or a foreboding ; but 
alas, I am to live I I can write no more — ah, love me, and 
speak soon again a few kind words to me. Nothing soothes 
me so much as to know that you are w^eeping with me. 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von Willieh. 

[ccLxxxix.] Halle, 13th April, 1807. 

My letters, which were sent by the same conveyance 
that brought me yours, you have, I trust, received, my dear, 
my noble daughter. And now I have obtained firom Lotte's 
letter the happy certainty that I had prophesied right. You 
have given birth to a boy ! On the day of the Resurrection, 
Heaven bestowed upon you this new life — ^a restored, a new- 

g2 
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bom Elirenfried. You will call Min thus. I am sure you 
will give him this earnest, solemn name ; * he brings you 
peace now, and will be an honour to you hereafter. Oh, could 
I but fold in one embrace the sweet babe, and you, my 
daughter, and your little Jette — the son of sorrow and the 
daughter of joy ! May "I be able in time to help you to bring 
up and educate the boy, and to teach him as a man what his 
father was, as you will teach it to him as a woman. 

Oh, what bitter sweet exultation I feel in you, in your hallowed 
affliction, in your inexhaustible grief, in all the glorious things 
that I hear about you, but which I need not hear to believe ! 
For I know you and your love, which was too deep and too 
pure to allow of a less pious and beautiful outburst of grief. 
I have wept tears'of sorrow, but also tears of thankfulness over 
you, and have rejoiced that you were my daughter, and have 
recognized myself in your suffering ; for I feel that I would 
bear in the same manner, outwardly and inwardly, could I 
be subjected to a similar trial. Dear daughter, once more I 
bless you in your affliction ; though your sorrow will never 
vanish, a new life of joy will open up for you in your children. 
Your son, the blessed Easter gift, will represent to you him 
who has gone before into eternal bliss; you will form his 
image in the boy, and try to bring it forth in ever truer 
beauty, and thus it will be the vocation of you^ widowhood, 
to tend and protect as a mother that which you love and hold 
sacred as a bride. For a short time, or for a long — how little 
does this signify in the world — ^the highest happiness has been 
yours, and is still yours, and, therefore, even in your sorrow 
you are, as ever, my happy daughter. 

At the hour when you brought the sweet boy so safely into 
the world, I must just have been preparing to go to church ; 
and I remember that I thought of you at the time. I spoke 
of the glorified life of Christ upon earth. May the beautiful, 
free, heavenly existence which I painted, be the lot of the 
dear child, in like manner as your life and your love are now 
truly glorified, and raised above all earthly trials. 

♦ Literally, " honour peace."— Tbans. 
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Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher» 

[ccxc] 2Sth April 

How much good your kind words do me I How your 
affection and your approval comfort me. But, I implore you, 
do not picture me to yourself in too bright colours, for this 
makes me imeasy. Deep and pure as was my love for 
Ehrenfried, so is also my sorrow, and I shall ever strive to 
become that which the sweet life with him would have made 
me; for though he is no longer with me, he still lives in me, 
and continues to mould and form me. But, believe me, I am 
nevertheless very weak— do not, I beseech you, praise the 
strength and composure with which I have borne my loss, for 
my state of mind would only be praiseworthy had I attained 
to it through hard struggles ; but such is not the case. I have 
been simply what I could not help being, because such is my 
nature. As grief came to me, so I have borne it, and that is 
tranquilly. I should be tormented by the thought that my 
grief for the matchless and beloved man were not sufficiently 
acute, did I not ever feel so vividly within me the most un- 
utterable love for him ; were I not ever conscious of the most 
intimate indissoluble union with him, and of the undying 
character of my affliction, which has, so to say, become part 
and parcel of my being. There have been hours, indeed, 
during which I have learnt to know the deepest human 
anguish ; yet even after this, the certainty that my Ehrenfried 
could never leave me, has always returned to me, and has 
given me courage to bear a joyless existence, through help of 
the blissfiil hope that I shall once find again in God, that which 
He has taken away. Ah ! dear father, if I carried out at all 
times what I recognize as right in hours of ecstasy, and then 
believe myself capable of — then I should be what you believe 
me to be, and what you love in me — ^but alas, the excellence 
and the beauty which I love and treasure in thought, I so 
fieldom realize in myself or carry out in life; not because I 
lack good-will, but because I am wanting in inward strength. 
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and quick sensibilities. At former periods of my life already 
I had a painibl consciousness of mj deficiencies in this respect^ 
and so also now — ^now that I must strive to attain the highest^ 
if I would not lose all. 

Oh, how easy it was to be good, when I was happy ! I could 
do nothing better than love him, and through him enjoy life 
in gladness. Ah I why was it to endure so short, that sweet 
happiness? So young, so new to Hie, and yet, to be dead 
to all its joys — alas! am I not deeply to be pitied? Still, 
how wiUingly would I not renounce every joy, could I but 
have kept him; what strength did I not ever feel to bear 
calmly every human suffering could I but be at his side ; 
with what courage I contemplated the horrors of the war ! 
Ehreniried oilen said to me in jest, that he believed I was 
wishing that the enemy would come, that I might have an 
opportunity of proving my intrepidity. They did not come — 
something &r more dreadful was to befall me. 

But I must speak to you a little of my sweet children. 
How inexpressibly I love them, you know. Alas, there have, 
indeed, been moments when I have contemplated their ex- 
istence with a kind of bitterness and pain, because I felt as 
if they alone prevented me from following my beloved. But 
at other times I have felt ever deeper and deeper how God's 
mercy has been revealed to me through them. My God, what 
should I be now without thpm ! The darling children I 
Thanks be to God that I am here to devote my hfe to them. 

. . . May He give me strength to rear the tender 
plants, and by wise nurture to help them put forth the fullest 
and fairest blossoms. I watch over them with ever-wakeful 
care, yet how little can I do I I have so little reliance on 
my^lf, and yet, on the other hand, I feel that I cannot leave 
to another what nature has entrusted to the mother — the 
first guidance of her children. To you I may confide, that 
I am often troubled by the fear that kind and loving indivi- 
duals of my fiimily may feel themselves called upon to inter- 
fere on this point, because they think that so young a mother 
is hardly mature enough for the task. But perhaps I da 
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them injustice, and I wiH, therefore, ^deavour to discard the 
thought. Should they do so, it will at all events be from 
pfore aiffection. Oh, my dear fiither, I need not tell jou 
what a jojiul prospect it would be to me oofuld I hope that 
you would once serve my boy as model and example. Bat 
the future is dark, and I can only wish and hope. My heart 
is often sorely oppressed. It would be a great comfort to me 
could I see you soon ; but I suppose it is vain to hope for this. 
It seems to me as if I had so much to say io you. The chil- 
dren occupy me all the day ; they draw me neceasarily and 
irresistibly into the midst of life, and I can already quite well 
skip about with little Jette and play vrith her, though 
inwardly my heart weeps the while for my Ehrenfried. 
When I am quite alone with Ehrenfried's letters, I seek com- 
fort and strength in tears and prayer. There is no more joy 
for me than what may come to me through the happiness and 
the improvement of the children — to myself directly, the 
source is for ever closed. 

Schleiermacher to Senriette von WilUch, 

[ccxCT.] Halle, 8th May, 1807. 

How may you and your little ones be getting on ? I 
cannot help hoping that you are all well, and that the smiles 
of your in&nt, and the innocent playfulness of your first-bora, 
in her unconsciousness of her great loss, as also the soothing 
charms of nature, have by this time calmed your sacred 
sorrow and deprived it of its bitterness, while they have 
enhanced the sweetness whidb it contains, and which you 
have also already tasted. Dear, mourning daughter, you are, 
nevertheless, a blessed woman. For over such love as yours 
death has no power, it is but a felse appearance, which wiU 
Tanish more and more. You will attain ever greater and 
more lively certainty that Ehrwifiied lives in you and in the 
children, and in every case in which formeiiy you would 
have looked up to him for guidance, he will now ako affinrd 
it to you; and every experience that you may acquire, every 
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new energy of love that arises withia you, you will feel 
comes from him. Therefore, also, you may be assured 
that you will be to his and your children all that you 
ought to be, and able to do for them all that you ought to 
do— you alone, with your treasure of love, and that unclouded 
imderstanding, that has its source in a pure heart. Oh! 
could I also, now and in ^ture, be something to your sweet 
children, so as to be able to exercise over them the rights 
of a father, which you again so delightfully concede to me 
as regards yourself. You know how indifferent life had 
become to me; but now that the dear friend has left us, 
who, humanly speaking, ought to have far outlived me, life 
lays again a firm hold on me. I have now a dear daughter 
who wants the support of her father; and her son, the heir 
of the beloved name, will be glad on entering life to find a 
fidthful fatherly fiiend to guide him. See, dearest daughter, 
for this let us live, and live willingly, I implore you, though 
I think it quite natural that you should have wished to die. 
God bless you, and comfort you, and strengthen you ! 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher. 

[ccxcn.] No date. 

How I get on, dear father? Ah! could I but tell 
you, could I but understand myself. Grief and calm reign 
alternately in my bosom — calm, when I am surrounded by 
my relatives, or when I am actively engaged with or for the 
children ; but when no one sees and hears me, grief takes 
possession of me. Then the murmurs so long restrained burst 
forth — then the oppressed heart seeks relief in tears and 
sobs. I do not weep much nor often, but when relieving 
tears come, they are scalding tears, and well up from the 
innermost depths of my being; and then I feel that God 
sees them, and that they are not wept in vain. Oh, my 
dear father, the sweet comfort that you speak to me I have 
just experienced in another way. I have just come from 
church ; could I but describe to you how I feel when I give 
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myself up entirely to God, ivhen my spirit is absorbed in 
Him, when, without a wish and without a murmur, satisfied 
in all ways, it demands nothing better than to melt away with 
the tones of the hymn that sets forth His praise — when 
thought ceases, and solemn light and darkness seem at one 
and the same time to veil my eyes, and when I feel Ehren- 
fided's presence so vividly, and that God will never take him 
fix)m me, because our love is His most beautiful law, and 
because Grod dwells in him, and also draws me ever nearer 
and nearer to Himself. How glorious it is to feel that I am 
a child of God, that I have freed myself frcHn the world, that 
it has no more power over me, that it can give me nothing 
and can take nothing away ! 

I have thought much of you to-day, and have felt how 
true it is that I am your daughter. Indeed, I ofben feel how 
much I resemble you, and how I shall grow ever more and 
more like you. 

• The first time I went to church after the birth of my little 
Ehrenfiied, I took the communion. Oh, what moments were 
those I How my soul travailed and prayed for a real, true 
life in Gt)d, and for that true composure which does not ex- 
clude the most lively grief, and for deliverance from that dead 
tranquillity which is not tranquillity, but torpor. At such 
moments I feel as if I had in me the strength to attain to all 
that my soul beholds in its visions; and to you I may say it, 
that when I examine my heart, I find no desire, no interest in 
me that would interpose itself between me and my goal, and 
lead me away from the latter. But nature has not endowed 
me with the quick sensibilities and lively emotions which I 
see in others, and which even in early youth I prayed for as 
a heavenly gift, the deficiency of which I felt bitterly. I 
know, had I this, I could do much ; it would be like a sacred 
fiame, and would attune to a higher pitch the eternal chords 
of himianity within me. 

Ehrenfided would never allow that I had any right to make 
this complaint ; but I know that it is true, and will prove it 
to you. See, dear &ther, while in others I perceive that on 
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given ocoaaiQns their feelings are intenflified to such a degree^ 
that thej are obliged to struggle hard mth them, and that 
their whole being seems violently agitated — ^in r^ard to my- 
self, I hardly know what sueh a struggle is. I believe that 
no elevated or beaatifal sentiment is quite unknown to me, 
boty with the decree in which I experience them, I have 
surely often reason to be dissatisfied. Even in my ^esent 
position, I have rardy experienced such frenzied, despairing 
anguish that seems almost to annihilate all clear consciousness, 
and yet mine is an affliction that cannot be exceeded — ^yea, 
an affliction even nnto death. My beloved &fther, I wish so 
much that you should know me exactly as I am I 

You say that EhrenMed lives in me and in the dbildrrai. 
Yes, dear &ther, I also feel this. I feel that he never refuses 
to be with me, when I call to him with earnest longing ; I 
cannot fail to recognize that he difiuses a heavenly blessing 
through my soul. But then, oh, God I as he must also live 
another independent life besides this in ns, I cannot help in- 
dulging my heart in the blessed hope that I shall one day 
participate more thoroughly in that life. It seems to me that 
it is only this hope that gives truth xknd strength to the con- 
tinned mental life with him as long as I am on this earth. 
It would be intensely painM to me were I to conceive of 
the beautiful relations between human beings as merely 
evanescent, for in that case they woxdd be only subordinate 
means. How delightful it is, on the contrary, to think of 
them as continuoufl, and as gradually expanding into eyer 
greater beauty as man himself reaches, step by step, a hi^er 
perfection ! Dear father, I entreat you, give me your mind 
on this subject. How much do I not also wish to hear ex- 
plained, better than I am able to do so for myself, how the 
spiritual in us is separated from the material, or, rather, 
that which is inmiortal from that which is perishable. To me 
it seems as if with life the images of life also must vanish, 
though they are, indeed, taken in by the mind ; yet, again, 
that self-consciousness must necessarily continue, and that 
this cannot be possible without remembrance of the past. 
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If I speak conftisedly, have patience wiih me. Tliank 
God, jou are my father, and I need hare no fear of you. If 
Ehrenfiied is able to think of me and the children, I know 
exactly how he thinks of ns; and, oh, what emotion it 
causes me when I dweU on this ! This evening, again, I hare 
felt such inexpressible longing for my beloved. It is a lovely 
summer evening. A little girl told me that her mother was 
lying imder the mound in the churchyard. I went aside and 
wept bitterly at the thought that he also lies there — he who was 
everything to me ; and at the thought that I can enjoy nothing 
now with a light heart, not even a lovely summer's day. 

[ccxcra.] Poseritz, October 12tk. 

Our dear EUgen is sighing under a heavy yoke, and 
no one knows how it will end. Alas I how I wish the 
strangers would go back again to their homes, after which they 
are longing so much! Though I do not suffer in regard to ex- 
ternal circumstances, yet, as you know, every individual suffers 
much in various other ways during such times. AU bonds are 
dissevered, all enlivening social intercourse impeded. I often 
feel so unutterably lonely, I can neither see my sisters and 
brothers, nor any other friends. . . . Nature is canying 
her beauties to the grave ; she speaks no longer to me with 
cheerftd prophetic voice — ^no longer breathes the spirit of love 
^^^ i^J ) around me and within me aU is dark and dismal. 
The dear children are my only occupation and my only solace. 
Reading and writing I am seldom able to indulge in. I can- 
not deny that sometimes I feel the privation rather bitterly, 
and it seems to me that I ought not entirely to submit to it. 
Ah ! dear &ther, you will not misunderstand me, you will 
not take as a complaint that which I disclose merely to give 
you a true picture of my life. I have at all times present to 
me that I am nothing but an instrument to promote the well- 
being of the dear children, to nurse and to tend them. It is 
not as if I lived a life of my own, and in this sense I may say 
that I often forget myself and my fete entirely ; but when I 
awake to greater consciousness, I . am terrified at the misery 
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and emptiness of the life that is left to me. Months go hj 
without my having an opportunity of hearing one forcible, 
elevating thought — one deep and striking truth £rom the lips 
of a cultivated man ; and yet for me tiiere is no higher en- 
joyment than to strive after Hght and truth, in as ^ as my 
powers wiU admit. 

Schleiermacher to ffenriette von WiUicIu 

[ccxcnr.] N'o date. 

At last I am able to write a few words to you, my dearly 
beloved daughter, with the assurance that they will reach you 
safely. The uncertainty in which I was hitherto in regard to 
this, has deterred me from writing, and I have lived with you 
in silent, uncommimicated thought only. You, also, have 
kept back much that you would otherwise have communi- 
cated. Perhaps hereafter the usual means of communication 
will be open — ^though from such distressing causes that I 
would far rather it should not be so — and then we shall often 
interchange words, imtil the time comes when I hope I shall 
be able to go to you and seek sad but sweet solace in your 
company and that of your little ones. 

For the present, I know not where to begin, as I would 
j^in avail myself of this opportunity to say aU that I wish to 
say. First of all, then, let me express what has given me 
most pleasure, that you continue to call yourself my daughter, 
and that you feel how much you resemble me. Yes, it is so, 
my dear child ; and it is a consolation and a great happiness 
to me in my lonesome life. But let me tell you, even in 
regard to those points in yourself of which you complain, you 
resemble me; and as I thoroughly imderstand myself, and 
have the power of looking calmly into myself, I cannot admit 
the validity of your complaints. You cannot but feel that 
that of which you complain is not a deficiency arising out 
of the neglected culture of your nature, but your nature 
itself. And how can you venture to complain of that which 
is the immediate creation of God, for as such one nature 
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must be as good as another. That which you look up to 
in others as greater and more excellent, is simply differmtj 
and you must see that you also reyeal to them noble elements 
which they do not find in themselves. Against this, indeed, 
you humbly contend, and maintain that you have not attained 
to what you are through struggles, but that it has come of 
itself. But, dear child, that is just the way that all that 
is most beautiful comes. What can man do more than 
develop and purify his nature more and more through the 
work of the spirit ? Force he need never use, unless where 
he has previously allowed his nature to be violated by some 
evil influence. Otherwise the work of divine grace in man 
is a silent, qtdet work ; and the more completely it is carried 
out, the more ndtuxal it eeems, and the more natural it is in 
reality. Only that virtue which conquers faults is a struggle ; 
that virtue through which each one of us evinces his own 
peculiar perfection in the sense and spirit of God is nothing 
more than calm action. Why should you, therefore, deplore 
that you rarely feel distracting grief? Do not you, even you, 
because it is your nature, feel in your gentle sorrow more of 
the divine and the beautiful influences, in which the beloved 
of your heart reveals himself, than you are conscious of in 
the moments of your more impassioned grief? The per- 
fection of those dispositions, in whom you admire the higher 
degree of life and sensibility, is one, yours and mine is 
another. The former embrace, indeed, in their existence a 
greater variety of the emotions that may arise in man, and in 
so far they are richer, but they are at the same time more 
dependent on surrounding circumstances, more conftised, and 
more subject to irregular impulses. You are more equable, 
and therefore a more immediate image of the eternal; and 
you possess yourself in a higher degree, you are more tmi- 
formly in harmony with aU the conditions amid which you 
are placed, because you do not in a one-sided manner now 
seize upon them in one way and now in another, but always 
comprehend each in its entirety. That state which you call 
torpor is also well known to me ; it is the natural defect of 
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sach diflposi^oiis as onrs, and it always makes its 9ffpmivace 
vrbea. they haTo been excited beyond their usoal meaguze. In. 
the deepest angoish, -when my whole bdng has been the most 
oonvnlsed, I have ^t this torpor more than at any odier time. 
Bnt yon will no doubt always find, either in pioos and tran- 
qtdl se]f-cammxmi(Mi, or in active occn|Hition, the means of 
restoring the dear ocmsciousness <^ yonr inner bdng. In one 
thing I beg yon never to rdax, and that is in yonr endeaTonrs 
to maintain the p^^sct independence of yonr maternal rdation 
to yonr children. This is dne to yon, and is also neoessaiy 
for yon; and in like manner as you are persuaded that it 
would only be affection that would prompt any interfer^ice 
with you on this point, so will you find the right mode of 
erading it without giving offence. .... 

HenrietU von WUlich to Scfdeiermaeher. 

[ccxcv.] Ifo date. 

Tour last letter has given me great pleasure, my 
beloved fiither; I had been looking forward to it with 
intense longing. Oh, dear friend, let us never again be so 
long separated ! To me this separation has been very painful 
— do you not know that no one in the world can strengthoi 
me as you do ? , I intreat you let me often have a 

loving word from your frdl heart, an elevating word from 
the depths of your &ith, that my &ith may strengthen and 
refresh itself therewith. Alas, dear &ther ! why is there so 
much suffering in the world? A few days ago my beloved 
brother bore his third child to the grave. Such tender 
parents they were, whose happiness centred in their children, 
and they have lost three babes one afler the other. My 
brother's misfortune touches my heart very nearly ; he was 
of a gay and dieerfrd temperament, his married life began 
80 happily, and now — all its young buds are prematurely 
nipped. My youngest sister S. has also been deprived 
by this of her greatest delight in life. She is staying with 
my brother, and to be with the children was her highest 
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haj^Hcess, and exereised a most beneficial influence on her. 
I think I have never yet spoken to you about her, though 
I am very fond of her. I believe she is by no means 
mentally insignificant. But her &te has been the same as 
mine, and must no doubt bear the blame c^ the crushed 
blossoms of cheerfulness, of the absence of openness and 
animation. We were in childhood left much to ourselves, 
with the exception of a short period, during which we were 
under the guidance of an excellent man, who died just as I 
was beginning to cling to him with strong affection, and to 
devote myself with great zeal to the mental occupations which 
he had opened up to me. 

Permit me, dear father, to put a question to you r^arding 
one observation in your letter which I do not quite imder-^ 
stand. You say that one nature is as good as another — that 
I do not Tmd^*Btand. It seems to me that there is veiy great 
difit»?ence between men, that some are bom with higher, moire 
c^estial, others with more earthly natures — that some are 
called to lead a life so glorious and heavenly, that others dare 
not ev^i strive towards it, because it lies so entirdy beyond 
the limits of their powCTs. Now, when the latter become 
conscious of their limitations, I think it is but natural and 
allowable Ihatthey should be filled with sadness, though I 
believe, and have indeed experienced it, that every murmur 
dies away when we reingn ourselves entirely to God, and a 
certain contentment takes possession of the heart, together 
•with the hope that through the grace of God we may perhaps 
one day obtain that for which we pine. 

You say, also, that oxu: nature is the immediate creation <^ 
God. But do we not frequently inherit from our parents the 
defects and deficiencies of their natures ? Do you not believe 
that many children are bom in sin, and can only, subse- 
quently, purify themselves by conflict and repentance? Allow 
me to ask you, you dear father, do you believe that God 
exercises direct action here below, independently of his 
being in man and in everything that is ? and do you 
recognize in individual events, only the natural course of 
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things, following each other 'as cause and effect, which must, 
indeed, also depend upon God — or a distinct willing and 
working of the Highest? Forgive me, dear friend, if I do 

not always express clearly what I mean May I 

continue to chat with you in this way about any subject that 
occurs to me ? 

Schldermacher to Charlotte von Kathen* 

[ccxcvi.] Berlin (no date). 

Dearest Charlotte, what a time it is since I have 
written to you, though I have repeatedly received welcome 
and friendly lines from you. Want of safe means of convey- 
ance has deterred me, and, besides this, my writing letters 
always depends upon my enjoying a certain amount of quiet, 
which at the present period I can rarely command. I cannot 
now think of Rugen, and more especially of you, without 
anxiety, as the roar of battle is likely soon to be heard in your 
vicinity. But you are courageous and prudent, and in your 
Kathen you have a strong and faithftil supporter such as few 
have, I do not wonder that you feel yourself boimd to him 
more closely than ever, but I rejoice heartily at it. The 
present, though a period of dissolution, in many ways 
tightens the bonds of union between those who are closely 
related, and also affords uncommon opportunities for the 
revelation of inward capacity and of the strength of affec- 
tion. And it is thus, no doubt, that you two have been 
able to gain a deeper insight into each other's hearts, from 
which you have derived new joy in each other. I should 
like to know what view Kathen takes of the position of your 
lovely country, and what are his hopes and his wishes in 
regard to it, though it is true that no hope can be entertained 
for any country separately, but all must depend upon the 
effect of these convulsions on our common German fatherland. 
We must look far into the future, and learn to discern with j 

some certainty what it promises, if we would not lose all 
courage and all joy in life. My endeavours to do this absorb 
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so much of my time and strength, that I have little left 
(perhaps less than I ought to have) for those matters which 
used to occupy me the most, and which come most inune- 
diately within my sphere. But as regards my own very imcer- 
tain, and at this moment apparently utterly ruined prospects^ 
I am even more composed and indifferent than I expected to 
be. In view of the great spectacle that is unrolling itself, the 
little separate interests of life entirely disappear. The least 
that I might be able to effect in regard to the former, would, 
at this moment, give me infinitely more pleai^re than the 
greatest that I could effect in my own circle 

I am longing to get back to my books and papers, so 
as to make amends in winter for the sins of the summer^ 
and to be able once more to enjoy with my sister the society 
of our fidends in Halle. But not even a few weeks in 
advance, is it possible at present to make any plans; the 
peace, for which we bear no blame, is even more uncertain 
than was the war. One determination only I hold fast, and 
that is, to follow the fortunes of my immediate fatherland, 
Prussia, as long as it continues to exist, and does not prove 
itself quite unworthy of this resolve. Should it entirely suc- 
cmnb, then I will, as long as it is feasible, seek the German 
£ttherland wherever a Protestant can live, and a Grerman 
governs. In this way, I shall always be able to accomplish,, 
in some measure, the duties of my vocation. Such must be 
the consolation of those who cannot bear arms. Ah! take 
care that your boys grow up strong, and powerful, and firm,, 
and defiant, and warlike, yet gentle and affectionate. 

Do write soon again. 

[ccxcvn.] Berlin^ Z\st December , 1807. 

Dearest Charlotte, I am delighted with the glorious 
thought that has been discussed since I wrote to you. I 
watched with great anxiety the plans of emigration pro- 
jected by our fiiend Herz,* and I did all that I could to upset 

* At her husband's death, already, a great change had taken place 
in the pecnniary position of Henrietta Herz, who was, in consequence, 
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liiem or to delay their execation, and to devise means for her 
awaiting here the £nal result of affidrs. But to know that 
she IB with yon is eren more satisfiictorj to me than to 
have her here, althoci^ I Edaiall lose bo much by it. It is 
long smce anjtiiing has pleased me so much as this, and I 
can now contemplate with bo much greater serenity my own 
unsettled and, as to the future, most uncertain position. You 
nrast have been ia some error regarding this matter, dear 
ftiend, when, during my stay here last summer, you wrote 
tliat you would rather wish me back in my wonted sphere 
of activity in Halle. This waa and is destroyed ; the uni- 
versity is provisionally dissolved, and only a peace favour- 
able to Prussia oould have residered its re-establishment 
possible. The new Wesl^halian goFvemment does, indeed, 
hold out a hope of its recouBtitution ; but I camiot submit to 
liuit government, and as long as there be a German prince, 
under such I must live. For to operations whidh are directed 
strughtrwa3rB towards the destruction of German sentiment and 
Qrennan spirit, I camiot give erea liie support which my pre- 
sence would imply. Ihuing the last two months of my stay in 
HaUe, I felt under great restraint, and after prayers had been 
ordared in the ekurohes for the kii^ and queen of Westphalia, 
it was no longer possible &t me to stand up in the pulpit. In 
short, I have not heart to teach there, and I have tbere&re left 

obliged, in a great measure, to renounce that sociable life which bad 
been to her the sonrce of the greatest eDJojmeot, because, in inter- 
cosrae with all the bzig^iteBt spiriti of the day, she felt that riie was 
not only a reeifient, but also a diffoser of moral and inteEectadl 
life. Subsequently, the political conyulslons which disturbed the 
finances of the country ftirther reduced the resources of this excellent 
and distinguisfaed woman, who was the sole support of her blkid 
mother and unmarried sister, and she found it necessary to look 
around ftr some means of making a Hyelihood. Having, at the en- 
treaty of her friends, and »<»e espeoaUy of Wilhdra von Humboldt, 
dedined to aeo^ brilUsiit offers made to her abroad to undertake 
the edncatian of prince^ sckms, she nkimate^ determined to re- 
move to Biigen, and there took up her domicile with Charlotte von 
Kathen, and beeame tiie instractrest of her children.— See Furst^ 
Htmrktit HtrZy Ihr Leben^ &c.— Tkans. 
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the place entirdj, and I ahoiild have left, even had I not had 
the firm convktioii tlmt a French government cannot possibly 
allow a German university to go on undisturbed. I came 
here in the summer to deliver some lectures, and thus to sub- 
stitute som^hing similar for my ruined sphere of activity. 
At present I hold the same object in view, if I can but find 
auditors. The government has, besides, declared its inten- 
tion to found a xmrversity here instead of the one that has 
been lost, and, as one of the preliminaries, mj appointment 
to it has been talked of I shall, therefore, settle here £ot the 
present to see whetiier cireumstanoes will ^vour the exe- 
cution of this plan. Here I may stiU preach without feeling 
my heart oppressed ; and this, with a little leisure and my 
daily bread, is all that I strictly require. 

The year that eodn to-day has taken much firom ub all ; so 
much that I heartily rejoice to think of Mends who hav« 
only shared same individual loss or other with me, or have 
oi^y suifered sudi themselves. My wel£u« has on all aides 
been shaken to its very foundations, yet I see nothing ihxt 
promises an entire c^iange for the better. To keep up my 
courage aad be Btead&st, to enjoy cheerfully wl»it is left, to 
look, hopefully forward to what I^ shall not live to witn<»ra^ 
that is all that remains to me. Give my hemrty, most hearty 
greetings to dear Kathen. How rejoiced I am at the impcMr- 
tance he attaches to having our friend with youl How 
d^ghted I shall be if I am able this summer to go to you, 
and to find us all again imited, witli the exception of one who 
ja gone before us ! 

I hope soon to be more settled here, and to be able to write 
to yoa oflener. 

Henriette von WiUioh to Schldermacher. 

[ocxcvnz.] BOth Jcmucaj, 1808. 

• . . . Ah 1 you kiu>w what memories are stirring 

in n» in these days — ^what painful scenes are passing before 

me — how I sat at the bedside of my suffering husband and 

fidt m3raelf so fcarlom — ^how I listened to every breath---how I 
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watcHed ererj gentle movement, in earnest expectation that 
some sign of improyement would soon show itself. Alas 1 I 
waited and waited. 

How often I lose m3rself in contemplation of the wonderful 
guidance of our destiny I how darkness closes around me when 
I venture to look deeper into its mysterious concatenations i 
But ever more and more clear is my faith in the relation 
between the individual and his £ite; ever more clearly I 
understand those words of Novalis: ^ Destiny and character 
(gemiUk) are only two different names for the same idea, " 
which long dwelt in my memory without my understanding 
them. It is certain that in early youth already, a vague pre- 
sentiment of my present fate was shadowed forth in the dreams 
of the girl. Wide-spread and cheerful activity in the midst 
of the world was never included in the pictures of life which 
accompanied my steps up its ascent; quiet retirement from 
the world and its affairs^— renunciation of the sweetest joys 
of life — ^longing looks towards heaven, seeking for love there 
—high enjoyment in spiritual intercourse with the living 
and the dead — such were the tendencies early developed in 
me, and most in accordance with my nature. It was no sur- 
prise to me when I found love, but when enduring earthly 
happiness was opened up to me, then I was surprised. And 
to me, in the depths of my pain, it seemed neither strange nor 
unexpected when it vanished. 

Dear father, you do not know how much good you do me, 
you more than any one else, by your confidence in me. How 
I wish I could adequately thank you for it ! and yet again, 
it depresces me, because I always feel so little worthy of it ! 
I oflen see distinctly how you carry over upon me the 
sweet image, which you bear within yourself, of a daughter 
such as would be worthy of you; and as there is indeed some 
resemblance between me and the beloved image, you overlook 
the great dissimilarities that are concealed beneath it. Alas ! 
I have often such violent attacks of this morbid self-distrust, 
that I feel as if I must tear myself away from aU those who 
cling to me, because they see me in a deceptive light, and 
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it is denied to me to become that wliich they believe me to 
be. You know that this state is but transitory, but a lasting 
discontent, nevertheless, dwells in me, and because it is lasting 
I know that it cannot be unfounded. Ah! dear Mend, I 
shall never be healed while here ; the source is deeper — ^ah I 
how shall I express to you what I believe it is ? want of love, 
narrowness of heart — ^I believe it is that. Kind &ther, with- 
draw not thy hand from me, when one day thou shalt become 
aware that I am speaking the truth. 

[ccxcix.] 2nd February. 

Calm sorrow dwells in me on this anniversary of the 
most painful parting, and serene and solemn joy, that he, the 
dear one, is gone into a higher life and to higher joys. This 
day will be celebrated by those spirits with whom the glorious 
soul entered into closer bonds when he took leave of this life. 

Just as this morning a bright sunbeam fell upon me, so also 
on that morning the sun shone out after many gloomy days, 
and its brightness made an indescribable impre^on on me. 
The preceding night had been fuU of terror, being the first 
in which total hopelessness had taken possession of me — but 
then I could pray, I could hope again ; and, full of new strength| 
I went in to the beloved patient, to devote myself anew to 
nursing him. But, alas I when the sjnnptoms of the malady 
became so terrific that I could not maintain my composure, 
my Mends led me away, and I never saw him again alive! 
It has pained me greatly, and I have often deeply regretted, 
that I did not hold his hand at the last moment ; but a certain 
anxiety about myself and desire to spare myself in the state I 
then was, induced me to yield to the entreaties of my Mends to 
keep away from his room. Ah ! would that I had not yielded ! 
How indescribably I longed, and in memory still long, for 
one moment only of clear consciousness, for one loving word at 
parting? Oh ! why was this happiness denied to me ? Surely 
I wotdd have been strong, and such words would have been for 
ever after a source of infinite comfort to me. Oh, how beau- 
tiful was the death of my mother ! When she had expressed 
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with frill certainty that death was approaching, the pions, aor- 
rowing old father, who was seated at her bedside, asked her if 
lie should read to her out of the Bible or the hymn-book. 
^ No, dear father," she answered, " I need not ihat ; I have 
loi^ been prepared for this hour. Now call together our 
diildren ; I wish once more to see and to speak to them all.'' 
She took most affectionate leave of us, and then calmly fell 
adeep. .... 

With what fervour I have to-day consecrated my life anew 
to the dear children — Jiis children 

BeHeve me, dear father, there are dissonances in me of 
which you have no suspicion. I would not give expression to 
them in distinct wcnrds; but believe me, and detract something 
£rom the sweet image of me, which you bear in your heart. 
One thing that pacifies me in regard to myself is, that there is 
one point in which I feel that I can concentrate all that is best 
in me — ^my motherhood. Yes, dear father, I promise you, I 
will be a good mother ; for this I feel strength and capacity, 
and not only good will. You shall never have reason to up- 
braid me with weakness, or with motherly vanity; only when 
reproach would be imjust — ^when the limits of my nature for- 
bid me to be more— -only then will you find me fidl. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher.* 

[ccc.] htk August, 1808. 

How is it that my heart is overflowing, and yet I can 
say nothing that you knew not full well already ? Or would 
you like to hear it again and again, how unutterably I love 
you, how indescribably happy I am I Could I but once fully 
express how deep veneration, heartfelt gratitude, and child- 
like love are blended in the (me sentimaait, which now 
dwells in me, complete, and definite and pure — ^how I long 
to live entirely for you — ^what an insatiable desire I have to 

♦ Written after Schleiermacher had been to Riigen, and they were 
betrothed. No letters relating to the interval of six months between 
this erent and the preceding letter have been fbund. 
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see you happj — a desire that makes me feel that I woold 
gladly sacrifice mysdf for you, could that make you lia{^y ! 

Grod! it often seems to me that I eaa hsuxUy bear the 
blissful thought that it is to me that you will devote your 
li^ your hcdy loye. How grateful I feel to you, dearest, for 
the beautiful delicacy wit^ which you gradually drew uear^ 
to me — which did me so much good, and which awakened 
correfi^Kmding s^timents in me sooner than would haye be^i 
the case had you at once rerealed to me the fulness of your 
love and demanded mine in return, before I had found the 
way to link together my past and my present happiness. 

Tell me, my beloved father, are you really pleased to see 
me give myself up so entirely to joy and happiness ? When 

1 think of our dear Ehrenfried, and a gentle breath of sorrow 
passes throt^ my soul, I ask myself whether I ought not, 
perhaps, to bear otherwise the new mercy of Grod bestowed 
upon me through you? Wheth^ it is xight and proper that I 
should enter life again with such youths freshness, and open 
my heart so entirely to joy, when not Icmg ago I prayed that 
undying sorrow might fbUow the widow through life ? Oh, 
I need not tdl you how Ehrenfried lives in the depth of my 
sold — how sacred to me is every remembrance of him ; you 
know it. Yet I am now so completely happy through you — 
as happy as I posably can be. 

With what pleasure I look forward to your first letter, I 
cannot describe to you, my dear, dear Ernst. Ah ! am I stiU 
so dear to you as when you were here — when you called me 
your sweet heart? I never now for a momait doubt your 
love ; but I do ask myself scmietimes, Will he then really wish 
to share with me all that is dearest and most sacred to him ? 
But h«:ein also you shall ever follow your own bent, only 
rememberii^ that you will be conferring indescribable hap- 
piness on me whenever you impart to me any of your trea- 
sures. However, you may be assured that I shall never, evai 
through the fidntest betrayal of sensitiveness, restrain you in 
regard to wl^t you may wish to be to, or to eliare with, your 
friend of either sex. Not to be able to understand, will 
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alwajB pain me; but I will not allow a shadow of iU-htunour 
to arise in me in consequence, and I will wait patiently till you 
turn again to your simple little wife. My dearly beloved 
Ernst, &rewell ! Do write me soon a few affectionate words, 
and tell me also if there be anything in me that you do not 
approve of, if it be ever so trifling a matter, I implore you. 

You dear, excellent soul, may you be truly happy, and 
pray you also for me, that God will pour hi^ blessings into 
my heart, and make it rich in love and piety, and in all gifts, 
without which I cannot make you happy. 



Schleierfnacher to Henriette von Willich 

[ccci.] Berlin, 7th August, 1808. 

Dear, only beloved Jette, in Prenzlau I could not find 
a moment to write to you, and I was not sufficiently anxious 
to force one into my service. What gratification could a few 
lines have given you, which could only have told you that we 
had got so far safely ? We have been back here since five 
o'clock on Friday evening, and although I have not as yet 
done any work, I hope to commence with a thorough good- 
will to-morrow, or, at the latest, the day after. Be not sur- 
prised, dear heart, that I commence with this ; it is the most 
important in regard to my well-being here, which can only 
be secured by a great deal of work. Trinity Church was 
one of the first objects which I could clearly distinguish, and 
thus I had at once before my eyes the consolatory and 
delightful object for the attainment of which I must first 
of all strive. 

Thanks be to God, who has given thee to me, and has 
bestowed upon me the hope of the blessed life which we will 
prepare for each other, and the delicious repose which upholds 
and encircles our union, and the firm consciousness that that 
which has developed itself so purely and so equably in us, 
is the loveliest and the best He could bestow. Accept a 
tender and grateful embrace, my sweet beloved bride, and be 
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entirely mine) and hope for a blessed fulfilment of our wishes, 
without fear of anything, for all will be well at last. 

To my dear sister Lotte, I wrote a few words yesterday, to 
announce my happiness. If your heart approves, then send 
me soon a few affectionate lines for her; it will give her so 
much pleasure to hear from you. 

During the short period since my return, I have already 
met with much affection and confidence in various new and 
important quarters, and have also seen significant portents of 
what I predicted, viz., that great convulsions would soon take 
place in Germany, and I feel now even an increase of that 
pleasurable emotion which I told you it caused me to think 
that our fate is intimately interworea with that of our country. 
Should it happen — which I do not, indeed, as yet foresee, 
but which may nevertheless come to pass — ^that I should be 
much mixed up with these commotions, then keep up your 
courage, and remember that fatherland, you, and the children, 
are my watchwords. But let us write very diligently to each 
other as long as it is feasible; so that when the time of priva- 
tion comes, we may already have a nice little collection of 
tokens of remembrance from the first period of our imion. Tou 
are, I trust, still as content in heart — as content, as happy, as 
ftdl of trust — as I am. Jette, my heart's beloved, I know it can- 
not be otherwise, because in you and in me it is the same^ and 
has grown in the same way; but, nevertheless, do not give 
up repeating it to me, it is so delightful to hear. Think also 
frequently of all the sweet, happy moments which that blessed 
time bestowed upon us in such rich measure, and let us con- 
tinue them as well as we can during our separation. Every 
word of endearment is a kiss; and at each outburst of your 
feelings, I hear the throbbings of your gentle, loving heart ! 

While at Stralsund, I viidted Ehrenfried's grave, and with 
undoubting confidence I held out my brotherly hand to him in 
the other world, in token of the new tie between us. His spirit 
is surely with us! Greet and kiss the children from me, for my 
heart clings to them. G^ bless and watch over you, my dear 
beloved child, and remember that I am ever with you in spirit. 
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[cccil] lOih August, 1806. 

Here I sit, darling Jette, in mj fomer solitude, with- 
out beii^ able as yet to feel quite at home in it. My work 
is not entirely to my taste, because so many other things 
are running in my head. A thousand tinges a day I bewail 
that I have not you and the children here. Just now, again, 
while we were at breakfast, I was whimpering to Nanni about 
what a pity it was that we did not take a rig^ yiew of the 
matter, and come to a noore bold decision. At a pi3»^, we 
might all very well havB &>und room ; and that we should 
want bread, such a silly weak fear nerer ent^ed my mind, 
and surely not ^ther yours. Tou would haye come with 
aitire confidence, had you seen that I was equally confident. 

Am I not sinning against you, my sweet beloved, more 
especially as I know that you are courageous and strong, in 
leaving so long unfulfilled the duties towards you and our 
children, whidi I have, in &ct, already taken upon myself? 
Believe me, dear heart, it is not passionate impatience, not 
morbid longing, but only a correct and profound apprecisticm 
of the character of our times, in which nothing, absolutely 
nothing, is secure beyond the present mom^it. Had I seen 
this as clearly while in your tranquil, lovely island as I do 
here, I believe we would have managed to take better mea- 
sures to bring everything to a conclusion, and to unite us all 
sooner. Here, again, 3rou are without blame, but am I so 
likewise ? Do I not, in fiict, deserve that the sweet hope 
which I did not know how to secure and to change into 
reality by the strength of my will, should vanish, and that 
&te should ffliatch me away before I can call you entirely my 
own ? And should it turn out even better than we expect, 
shall I not, on the other hand, be a thousand times more 
happy than I deserve to be ? It is true, if I were at this 
moment to resolve to conquer all obstacles, and to bring you 
home this autumn already, I should not know how to accom- 
plish it ; but, while I was witii you yonder, had we pondered 
in common, I believe we should have hit upon some good and 
feasible plan. However, our life, during the coming winter, 
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mi^t hare begtm with much anxiety and suffering; and 
Has 18, in hcty the reaaon whj I kft 70a behind in safety 
under the protectioik of kind friendfl. But as I am gore 
that if you were my wife, you would not leave me in times 
of need and danger, so I think you would willin^y hare 
become mine at onoe, to thaxe them with me. But why am 
I telling you all this, as it cannot otherwise than make you 
sad, and, perhaps, also perplex you ? Because I want you to 
know exactiy my state of mind ; f(»r these feelings are not 
merely the result of a transitory mood, but will dn^ in me, 
and be more or less apparent, imtil at length the happy hour 
arrives. Also, because I do not wish you to think me better 
than I am, and that you may see the weakness of character 
that reveals itsdf h^ein. For does it not seem to you, also, 
as if I had not been brave enough, not manly enough, to set 
aside what was merely an empty phantom? And now, dearest 
Jette, I will endeavour to get the better of this repining and 
Ihk longing, and thr<^fr myself into the arms of deep^ and 
to-morrow I wiU add a few words. 

Ah ! dearest, say, do you also long very much fiwr me ? 
Do you know and do you feel thoroughly what you are to 
me, and how much richer and more glorious my Hfe would be 
if I had you here ? Does it trouWe you that, now that we 
are separated, my love seems less serene than during the 
delightful time we spent together ? Never mind this; it is 
nevertheless always the same love, and, after all, seraiity is 
its fundamental characte*. Therefore, also, I become ev^ 
more cahn, more tranqxdlly joyful, the more vividly I bring 
you before my mind^s eye. 

Quick ! let me wish you and the children an affectionate 
good morning. Towards morning I dreamt a great deal about 
your being here, and, in consequence, I have already beea 
very diligent, almost for the first time since my return, and I 
shall see how fer I can get on to-day. In feet, acceding to 
my nature, I ought at present to feel a strong impulse to work 
well and diligently; for, under such circumstances, I Hve most 
heartaOy and most intimately with my iri^nds, and with you 
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above all others. If you would do me a great eervice, com- 
mission Nanni to greet me in jour name, whenever she thinks 
I require it most, or it would be most wholesome. 

Dear Jette, how joyM I am in mj heart of hearts ! I 
have found the precious treasure, and I feel inclined to give 
up everything else, and to invite the whole world to come and 
partake of our glorious life. I feel also less and less repug- 
nant to take you away from your lovely EUgen ; for, where- 
ever we settle, we will create a little paradise of our own. Dear 
sweet, wherever you are there is love and healthy life ! A 
thousand kisses for yourself and for the children. Take care 
that they do not forget me. 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen. 

[cccni.] 11^^ August J 1808. 

My most hearty greetings to you, beloved friend and 
dear sister, in remembrance of the happy time that we spent 
with each other in such pure and heartfelt affection and joy. 
Such rich fruit as it has borne to me, no others indeed can have 
reaped; but on all it must, nevertheless, have acted like a re- 
freshing restorative, and your friendship will know how to 
appropriate a share even in that happiness, which has fallen 
more exclusively to my lot, as indeed everything must ever 
be and remain common among us. Were I not deeply im- 
pressed with this conviction, I should feel ashamed of being 
the one who from all sides received the most and the 
best. You saw me as you had seen me and known me 
before, only for a longer time, and perhaps imder less con- 
straint. But, although I had also known you previously, I 
had never before been an immediate witness of your home- 
life, and this is a great thing. Not imtil then did I acquire 
a clear and definite conception of your manner of living with 
your children, with Kathen, in your household, and now I 
can follow your life even from a distance, in all its details. 
Therefore, let me now reap all the fruits of this, by keeping 
me ever informed of the consecutive events of your life, dear 
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Lotte ; 80 that eyerythmg that touches you nearly may also 
touch me, and that I may know in what measure you are 
made to taste of the sweets and bitters of life. At present, I 
follow you in thought through the labours of the harvest, and 
wish that the joy which the gathering in of these blessed gi^ 
always occasicms may be reflected in your heart and sweeten 
the trouble. On our journey home we found that the harvest 
had already begun in Anklam, and that nearer home it was 
almost over ; but the nearer we drew to the great cily the 
more my interest in the harvest vanished, because it has so 
little to do with life here. Believe me that, from this point 
of view also, though you may probably not have felt it, the 
time I spent with you was most beneficent to me, in as far as 
I was once more brought into immediate contact with, and 
had an opportunity of rejoicing in, man^s labour in connection 
with nature, this groundwork of all other activity and of all 
well-being. Just as the simple, strengthening fragrance of the 
blooming com-flelds and meadows act upon my senses, so 
does the sight of these labours act upon my mind. 

Above all things, keep me informed of the progress of 
your children ; the longer I was with them the more, I 
11^7 ^Jj I lived myself into their Ufe, and rejoiced in 
them. I mean the elder ones, for of the younger ones I 
saw, imfortunately, too little. For the latter you ought to 
have a sensible nurse, who should at the same time be 
a woman of some education. This would save you a 
great deal of trouble and many petty annoyances. Dearest 
Lotte, had I but already such a home-life to present to 
you, and to invite you to come and witness I Li a certain 
measure you may form a picture of what it will be, from 
my life in Gotemite and mj manner of being with Jettchen, 
with Nanni, and with the children; and you will, therefore, 
probably be less impatient than I am. Dearest Lotte, I 
am afraid my impatience will go on increasing; but I have 
determined to behave very weU, and to be mindfril of my 
health, to take everything easy, if possible, and, at all 
events, to encounter with fresh courage those matters which 
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cannot be taken easily, so l^at I may get well l^irough the 
winter, and find mysdf in full vigoor on the arrival of the 
lov^j sprii^ wbicli is to be tlie happiest in my lile. I do not 
know whether any one can entirely realize the peculiar state 
of my present feelings. I belieye that the combination is a 
Tcry nnnsnal one, and to give full utterance to it, I must be 
a poet. But, pei4iaps, every betrothed says ihe same. Be it 
so ! Nevertheleless, I believe I am r%ht. The sorrow on 
which our love is based, and which will ever be an inherent 
dement in it, my previous relaticm to Jettchen, and the mode 
in which the world claims my innermost being and my whole 
heart at this very moment, when I would Mn retire completely 
within myself — such a state of things cannot be common. Grod 
bless you and straigthen you ! 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von Willich. 

[ccciv.] HaU^ IBtk August^ 1808. 

On Monday, just four weeks after we had pledged our-* 
selves so joyfully to each other, I received your first letter, my 
sweet Jette. My God ! how much hast Thou bestowed upcm 
me in this short time! with what a completion has my 
agitated life been crowned 1 But I am no loiter in that state 
that I feel inclined to question whether it be really true. I 
have already lived myself into it ; I possess it and enjoy it 
every day and every hour. When I think of you and of the 
children, it is as wh^i an absent husband and fiither thinks of 
ids dear ones. I am sure you must feel the same; you must 
think of me as if I were absent on a journey, and -wex^ soon 
to return, and that we were then to move into a new dwdling. 
It cannot be otherwise. Longing fi>r you, and the sweet, 
tranquil certainty that you are mine, are blended into one 
feeling. But, dearest Jette, what of this gratitude that you 
say you feel towards me ? Do you know, that if I am to tdl 
you ever3rthing that difi^eases me in you, I ^ould like to 
begin w^ this. You mean, no doubt, 8(»n^hing very beau- 
tiful, though I do not exactly know what; but look well at it, 
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and do not give it this name ; for gratitude refers to bene&c- 
tion, and of such there cannot possibly be a question between 
jou and me. Can a person bestow baiefits on himself? Can 
the right hand do this to the left, the head to the heart, the 
nerves to l^e muscles? Can a &ther give charity to his child? 
It also seeiBB to me that I could only feel gratitude towards a 
person who was odierwise indifferent to me, towards a patron 
of exalted rank, or some such ; and yet, when we look dosel j 
at it, we see that it is nought. Your veneration for me makes 
Bte a little ashamed of myself ; but we wOl leave that as it is. 
£ach one of us has some advantage which has claim to the 
veneraticm of the other; and, on my side, I shall not fail in 
reverence towards you. But your childlike love ! Yes, 
sweet heart, that I aoc^; for that sweet relation between us, 
aad our ccnnmcm love for our dear Ehrenfiried and for all that 
belongs to him, is the groundwork of the love we now feel 
for eadx other and g£ our great happiness. My dear heart, 
that you were pleased with the manner in which I approached 
you gratifies me, and I £bid it very natural ; but, I beg you, 
do not attribute this to me as a merit, and do not suppose 
that it was in the very least precalculated, or that I concealed 
anything until the opportune moment. No, dear Jette, I gave 
utterance to everything that was clear to myself; all the rest 
was, no doubt, vaguely present, but just because it was vague, 
it could not develop itself, until that which was dear and 
definite had fi^und utterance, and could only be unccmsciously 
expressed in the first gentle whisperings, which are, in &ct, 
not speech. And did not, in the same way, a vague feeling of 
what was coming and what was in my heart steal into yours 
betoe fall consciousness came ? The first that became quite 
clear to me was, that our lives belonged to each other; that I 
could never give up the children and yourself; and that you 
could never lean so confidently on any one as on me ; and 
this I expressed to you, and then I felt that I had nothing 
fiirther to look for in life, that everything that I could wish 
would be mine in full measure if we were to each other aU 
that, with the full consent of our hearts, we might be ; and thus, 
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you see, that I truly imparted to you each feeling as it was 
in me, and that full and entire love was already in my heart 
and in yours, though it could only enter our consciousness 
by degrees. Therefore, also, it is clear to me that our feel- 
ings in regard to each other have come into e:dstence in 
a truly divine manner, working themselves forward from the 
innermost depths of our being, attaching themselves by what 
is highest in them to our entire existence, springing from no- 
thing partial, and consequently neither one-sided nor waver- 
ing. Why, therefore, shotdd you not give yourself up freely 
to the joy which this new revelation of Grod in you causes 
you? Your mind is fresh and young, and why should you 
not enter life thus? Is it not this very youthftil freshness 
in you. that I love? Is not this exactly what I require ? Is it 
not this which, during the whole course of our acquaintance, 
has had a determining influence on us both? Think of it as 
a sweet possession which we hold in common ; think of it 
as mine as well as yours. Be ever willingly the youthftil 
mother of your dear children — ^the youthftil, youth-imparting, 
daughterly wife of your Ernst, your dear old father. 

Dear, sweet Jette, I clasp you to my heart, and with the 
tenderest caresses invoke a blessing upon you, that you may 
ever retain this lovely freshness. Sorrow you no longer need; 
Ehrenfried will no longer fail you. In the same measure as 
we feel certain of our happiness, we must feel certain of his 
joy, and his joi/ must and ought to dispel your grief. But if 
we were ever to cease to live with him, and to let him live 
with us, then also we should cease to love each other with the 
same love as now. But this cannot be; and, therefore, the 
fluctuations which you so naturally experience will gra- 
dually cease, and the past and the present will blend into 
one. 

What happiness it is to me, my dear, sweet life, that you 
have such confidence in me in regard to the children also ! I 
have the same; but try to feel that all this is not mine only, 
but belongs to us in common. Formerly I had no liking for 
very yotmg children, and did not in the least understand them. 
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It is only through our children that I have come to this ; and 
the talent thus developed is to me part of our love, its first 
sweet fruit, growing out of the peculiar happiness of becoming 
at one and the same time lover and father. 

You must now look upon yourself as ftdly initiated into my 
entire life ; there is nothing in it which does not belong to you^ 
which you have not a right to share, and which it will not be 
a gratification to me to open up to you. As to your not un- 
derstanding, there is no fear of that, in regard to anything that 
is essential to you. There is nothing in my life, or in what I 
am striving for, the spirit of which you will not be able fully 
to comprehend ; otherwise, indeed, you would not be able to 
understand myself, and would not be fully mine. On the con- 
trary, it is in the nature of things, that you will ever be the 
first to imderstand, because you will be the one to whom my 
whole life and my whole being wiU ever first and most imme- 
diately reveal itself, and the will to understand will not be 
wanting. I know you too well to fear that. It would, indeed, 
grieve me should there ever be anjrthing that was important 
to me, which could not, in its essentials, have an interest for 
you. But as regards matters of detail, and worldly affairs, 
there others are in advance of you, and in relation to these 
you must be guided and controlled by the amount of leisure 
you can command, by your inclination, and by the natural bias 
of your talents. 

In what is at present occupying me and agitating me, you 
must also take part; and should Henrietta Herz not have 
commimicated to you what I wrote in my last — which she 
may not have done, because of her unwillingness to disturb 
your first joy by anxieties — then request her to do so. I 
depend upon your courage and upon your confidence in me. 
I have no foreboding of danger, therefore be you also without 
fear ; I shall tread no other path than that of my vocation, 
and moderation and prudence neither fail me nor those who 
are to direct my special undertakings. The part that I have 
to play is worthy, beautiful, and blameless ; and what can be 
more gratifying than to feel that I am actively helping to direct 
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and prepare the state of things on which depends the happ- 
ness ci OUT lires ? Heaven grant that things may but take 
such a course as to render possible the execution of what has 
been planned, which ought not to be attempted except under 
conditions that render fiiilure almost impossible I* Pray that 
Grod will guide me, bless me and protect me, as I pray that He 
will strengthen your courage and your energies. Do erery- 
thing ^T yourself and the children for my sake, and be assured 
that for your sake I will take proper care of myself, and that, 
amid all occupations, cares, and labours, you will eyer be in 
me and with me. 

One thing more. It may be that I shall hare to go to 
Kdnigsberg. However, though I wish much that this may 
take place, it is as yet uncertain. Lcmger than three weeks I 
shall hardly be absent. Shoidd I be obliged to start soo% 
Nanni shall immediately inform you. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher. 

[oocv.] 22nd August. 

My beloved Ernst, a thousand thanks for your dear 
letters — ^but I am so Ml of anxiety. . . . Try to conceive 
all that I would fain say to you — how dreadM I feel siiM^ I 
can no longer look with undoubting certainty towards the ful- 
filment of our sweet hope — ^how, in the midst of the most che^M 
anticipations and the sweetest dreams, I am startled by that 
thought which opens such a wide field f(»r the gloomiest fore- 
bodings, to which I do not, as you know, abandon myself but 
which, nevertheless, make it impossible to go on picturing 
to myself with certainty our fiiture life. My beloved Ernst, 
must you then do this ? Alas, if you feel that you must, then 
I have nothing to say, then I dare not implore, dare not hoH 
you back, and then also I know that it would be of no avail to 
attempt it. My dear, dear Ernst ! Ah, were I but near you 
^I have never Icmged so much for this, as since I know that 
you may be exposed to danger. Ah, what would I not share 

* What undertakingt are here ailadedto, is not known. 
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with you ! and yet I am to share nothing, shall not even have 
accounts of you. Oh, my Ernst, Grod grant that it naay not 
come to this — may a merafnl Providence soon send a change! 
However delightfdl it would be to be with you already, I 
nevertheless find it quite natural, that it was not thus resolved 
at the time, and indeed I do not know that I should will- 
ingly have consented, as there was then no question of neces- 
sity, and it seemed probable that next spring we should be 
able to begin our life in peace and quiet. Without some pre- 
dominant reason, such as I admit that of a long period of 
uncertainty is, but which you did not then foresee, I dicmld 
hardly have been willing to leave my relatives here so suddenly. 
No, dear Ernst, 1 do not think that iMa very natural delay can 
be considered a weakness on your part. You wanted to pre- 
pare everything so nicely for our happy life, you dear love. 
Though you may feel pained at my not being near you now 
— as it also pains me— do not reproach yourself, you have no 
reason to do so. My Ernst, your letter has not perplexed me, 
for I also see but too clearly what you have not ventured 
openly to express, and what, in spite of any heroism that I may 
possess, is terrible for me to contemplate. . • . When I 
reperose your letters, I rejoice at every word from your heart 
which assures me of your love. Yes, I am entirely yours. 
Oh, dearest, endeavour to feel, as I do, how blessed I am at 
this moment in the full certainty that you really love me, in 
the holy and imbounded trust with which I give myself up 
to you. I fancy myself seated beside you stroking your cheek 
and kissing your dear forehead and eyes. Ah, and I cannot 
believe that we are not really soon to be united. Yes, my 
Ernst, nothing on my side shall prevent my being yours as 
early as it may be possible. Write to me without delay, 
and if you can, say something reassuring, but only in case 
you really feel it yourself. 

As punishment for my naughtmess, I will confess to you 
that I had filled same sheets of paper for you, principally 
with retrospective glimpses of my past life; but that I had 
not the courage to send them out into the wide world to seek 
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for you, nor did I like to keep them, so I have burnt them. 
Forgive me, for I am already sufficiently punished by having 
failed to impart to you what I would so willingly share with 
you. How happy I have been since we met, I cannot 
prove to you better, than by telling you that with me it is 
always a proof of the presence of an unclouded, cheerful state 
of mind when I sing much, and that of late I have been con- 
stantly singing with all my heart, sacred melodies as well as 
others. Upon the whole I am very brisk and lively after 
my fashion, and have cut off some of my sleep, in the hope 
that I shall at last get accustomed to need very little. Oh, 
my beloved, if I may but make you truly happy! One hearty 
kiss, and then good night ! 

23rd. 
This morning I am far more tranquil than last night. 
It seems so imnatural to me to think of you surrounded by 
danger; besides, on consideration, you write with so much 
calm confidence about our living together, as you could not 
possibly do, I think, were matters such as I imagined. My 
Ernst, were I but safely and tranquilly in your arms, or even 
if not safely and tranquilly, were I but with you I Were it 
not for the dear children, nothing should prevent me jfrom 
joining you, just because of the suffering we might have to go 
through. As it is, however, I see that it is better that you 
should stand alone, than that you should have double cares 
upon you. 

Farewell, my dearly beloved Ernst ; God protect you in all 
that you undertake. Eemember how my whole heart clings 
to you. 

[cccvi.] 2ith August'^ 

My beloved Ernst, does it give you a little pleasure 
to get a letter from me unexpectedly? The whole week 
through I am longing for the day that is to bring me a 
letter from you. I meant not to have written until next 
post-day, but I long so to chat with you, that in spite of all 
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obstacles I am determined to do so. Do you know how 
I manage to live constantly with you in thought, and to 
become ever more familiar with your mind ? I have been 
reading once more your Monologues, and with renewed love 
and renewed interest, now that the glorious soul that reveals 
itself therein is mine. Oh, Ernst, dare I really say mine? 
Is it really love that has made you mine ? Yes, my feeling 
tells me that it is so, but my thought cannot comprehend it 
when I consider what I am, and I am ready to weep bitter tears 
at the emptiness of my mind and the poverty of my heart. I 
see clearly what a woman should be, to be worthy of being 
your wife ; but, alas I not only do I feel myself fer from this 
perfection, but many of the traits in the picture have been 
so utterly denied to me, that it would even be useless and 
wrong in me to struggle to obtain them. 

When I have a quiet hour to myself, I read one of your 
sermons, and I cannot describe to you the pleasure which 
I experience, when I find that that which you explain so 
well and so beautifuQy, is entirely in accordance with the 
views on the subject which I entertained previously — when I 
see that I have found the truth for myself, and that through 
you it becomes thoroughly clear to me. I read yesterday 
the sermon : " The wholesome advice to possess as though we 
did not possess." I did not know beforehand what it con- 
tained, and how far it might be applicable to my state. It 
has strengthened me very much, and has made me feel that 
my love tp you is of the right kind, and that even if it were 
to cost my whole happiness and my life, I could not wish 
that you should do otherwise than your holy zeal impels 
you to do. I have thought with anxiety that my former 
letter might, perhaps, have seemed to you to convey a dif- 
ferent feelmg. But it was not so; I only meant to express 
to you a solicitude which is not incompatible with joy in 
you and in your noble imdertaking. 

Oh, my Ernst, how deeply do I feel that for no price would 
I miss the least particle of the beauty of your soul ! How 
happy it makes me to think of what a glorious being you 
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are! .... Should the felicity really be reserved for 
Me, when all suffering and danger lie behind ns, and our 
&&er]and has been resuscitated, to live tranquilly at your 
side, beloved by you and yours— oh! my Grod, it will be 
sometiiing unutterably great ! When the sweetness of such 
a life appears before me in its small details, I feel as if I 
coidd, indeed, make you happy, as if my love, the entire 
devotion of my beii^, which will never wish for more than 
to live for you and for the dear children, might bring joy 
into your life. My dear little &ther, I press your hand to my 
bosom and cover it with the tenderest kisses. 

Do you know, dearest, what my relations accuse me of ?— 
that I idealize my Mends so much at first, that I must neces- 
sarily in the end lower my tcme a little, and thus cause them 
pain. I do not believe it is so, dearest; do you? In refcr- 
ence to you, it is true no one ever said so. I confess that 
the beautiful always affects me at first somewhat passionately; 
but when that from which such an impression i& received is 
in truth beautiiul, there is, I think, no reason to fear that the 
love it inspires will be evanescent. There have been times, 
for instance, when the intimate interchange of thought be- 
tween myself and Lotte Kathen and P has ceased ; but I 

always come round again. Nay, at times I do, indeed, even 
grow cold towards my friends ; but I am conscious all the 
while, that this is only a passing state, and in reality my 
previous enthusiasm soon retun^ in all its pristine firesh- 
ness 

Sehleiermacher to Hennette von WilUch. 

[cccvn.] Kdnigsherg, 29th August. 

Since Thursday evening I have been staying with 
my excellent Wedike, who is the same in all his ways and 
manners, in spite of the great change from a country life to 
a town life, and his removal into a fer wider sphere of activity. 
The joy that he and his wife evinced when I arrived, drop- 
ping down from the clouds as it were, you can hardly picture 
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to jouradfl At first I was really painfolly affected bj it, 
because it was so evident that they attributed my coming 
entirely to the wish to see them, while I was conscioiis of 
being brought hither by business which I should be obliged 
to conceal from them, and which I must now manage to 
traoaact as well as possible without awakening attention, 
though it will take up much of my time. But as it cannot 
be otherwise, I must leave matters as they are. Another 
&mily from Halle, who had been participators in all the 
misery there, was so rejoiced at seeing me again, that the 
wife, contrary to her usual reserve, fell upon my neck, and 
she and her daughter well nigh wept for joy. In addition, 
to these fri^ids, I have seen the royal children, and to my 
great ddight hav« found them in good health and going on 
welL I have also learnt to know some of the leading men, 
<ULwhom the hopes of my country re^, and I expect to have 
a good deal of intercourse with them. But I ever return 
with renewed pleasure to the home of my dear friends, and 
throughly enjoy every quiet hour that I spend with them, 
antidpatii^ with delight, while witnessing their happy life, 
-wiiat ours will be in friture. In this house rules a spirit of 
love, of cheerfrdness, of cahn contentment, of indifference to 
the world in general, and of hearty friendliness towards every 
one who draws nigh of himself — in short, it is a little heaven 
on earth. To me this home-Hfe appears even more complete 
and more pleaong than formerly, now that Wedike has a 
sphere c^ activity more suited to his capacities, and exer- 
cises a greater inflaaice on the world. But I think he is 
not sufficiently interested in his vocation, and the heaven he 
dreams of and longs for is still a kind of Arcadian life. How- 
ever, this is only a tribute that he pays to his weakness and 
to his want of interest in the great affidrs of the world ; all 
that he has to do, he, nevertheless, does well and ably, and 
even with a relish, when the nature of his work will admit 
of it. I [^lall hardly have an opportunity of hearing him 
I^each, whidi I much regret; it was not his turn yesterday, 
and i!»xt Simday the people want me to preach for him, which. 
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will give me no pleasure, except in as far as r^ards the court 
and a few other x>er8on8 

Do you know, my own Jette, that it seems to me an 
eternity since I heard from you ? It is true it is only a fort- 
night; but when such unwonted events take place, as this 
journey is to me, and one is removed out of one's usual 
sphere, time always seems long. I still continue to count the 
Mondays, and to-day I have celebrated the sixth since I 
entered upon a new life. This life came into being at the 
moment that you placed your hand in mine ; but I also 
recall to mind with heartfelt joy and gratitude the previous 
happy moments, during which I revelled in the presentiment 
of what was coming. The same composure, the same feeling 
of security and of inward happiness which dwelt in my heart, 
when I led you out of the summer-house and along the path 
that day, and which would probably have prevented any one 
from perceiving that something great and extraordinary had 
just happened to me, still pervades my heart; and so, like- 
wise, the same yearnings, the same passionate exidtation, and 
the same mournful remembrance of our dear departed, but also 
the same happy consciousness of his approval and his blessing. 

Darling child, here I witness daily what a glorious thing 
wedded life is — a happiness with which no other can be 
compared. And you will prepare this life for me, you will 
bestow upon me the happiness I had long ceased to hope for. 
I see my way so clearly through all the storms which may 
perhaps beset us before the spring, that they do not cause me 
even the slightest anxiety ; and you, my brave heart, I do 
not doubt feel as I do. Heaven will be with us, as it is 
in us and around us. .... 

Henrietta van Willich to SchUiermacher, 

[cccvra.] No date. 

. . • . What a joy to receive your dear, glorious 
letter I But, seriously, I feel slightly hurt at your making 
80 little of my gratitude, though in doing this you would 
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indeed be quite justified, had I meant it as you have under- 
stood it. I do not remember haying said that I felt great 
gratitude towards you ; but that this feeling had been 
absorbed in the one great sentiment of love, which has 
made all that is yours mine, and all that is mine yours. 
. . . . My Ernst, I never believed either, that you 
concealed anything from me, or that there was anything 
pre-calculated in your conduct. At the moment that 
your manner spoke to me of real love, this love deve- 
loped itself in me, and so it was at all times. My heart 
ever re-echoed what was passing in thine; and so it will 
ever be. Oh, my Ernst, I am indescribably happy! Yes, 
truly, Ehrenfned will ever live with us and in us. How 
often you remind me of him, even without calling up any 
distinct thought of him, for his image, dear never-to-be- 
forgotten man, lives deep in my heart. I am also quite 
reassured now as to the happiness I feel, and give myself up 
to it without restraint. , . . . 

[cccix.] 4:th September. 

Dear Ernst, so you are now really in Konigsberg? 
Believe me, I am quite alive to the grsmdeur of the thought 
that our &te is so intimately linked with that of our country — ^I 
feel myself great in you. My entire being is elevated through 
yon. Oh, dearest, how proud I am of you ! Jette is right 
when she says that even to perish in such an undertaking 
is subHme. I would, therefore, wait calmly for the issue 
without complaining, could I but say: ''Where thou art, 
there will I be ; and whithersoever thou goest, thither will 
I go." But if that, which is too dreadful to think o^ should 
bei&ll you, I should be obliged to continue to drag on a miser- 
able existence: for could I £>llow you and leave the children 
alone ? But why dwell on a thought that my mind shrinks 
from ? God be with you, my Ernst, as my prayers are with 
you. The consciousness that you are mine, that you love me, 
makes me so happy, that it will enable me to bear a great 
deaL My feelings are in a state of strange fermentation; the 
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past is again drawing nearer to me, and all its monories are 
awakening with renewed strei^th. You know how significant 
to me is the dth of Sept^nber. I have again, as it were, 
drawn closer to Ehrenfiied; I feel de^y that I conld not 
exist without keying his image aliye within me, without 
keepii^ my remembrance of him ever fresh ; yes, how neces- 
8saj it is for my happiness that I should ever be sure of his 
love and his approval. 

I must confess to you that his image has not at all times 
been thus interwoven with the feelings you have awakened in 
me; not xmfrequently I have quite forgott^i him, or a fleeting 
thought of him has merely glanced through my mind, when I 
have felt so indescribably happy in the present. But in 
nuHnents of cahn quietude I pray to him as to a patron saint, 
and thus it is I live with him. It is not always, however, 
that I enjoy such equanimity of feeling as at present, for 
I am just now calmly happy in all my relations — in my 
relation to Ehrenfried, to you, to my children, to my sisters 
and brothers, and to my friends. .... 

[cocx.] 13th September. 

Dear Ernst, Ehrenfried^s sisters and brothers all rejoice 
sincerely in my hc^iness, and, indeed, how could they do 
otherwise? and, yet, though not a soul has ever uttared any- 
thii^ of the kind to me, I have often a vague fear that they 
and his nearest friends must feel hurt and surpnsed at mjr 
attaching myself to you so soon afber hia loss. Yea, some- 
times even the doubt arises in me whether Ehrenfried him- 
self, of whose i^^roval I ^3el upon the whole so assured, and 
who, I believe, looks down upon us with a blessing, might 
not wish this to have been otherwise; and why is it lliat I 
cannot always feel free and hi^py, but am oppressed, as if I 
had not acted rightly? At this moment, however, I feel quite 
hai^y, and press you with indescribable love to my heart. 
Oh, Ernst, I ofrei think that I love you even more than yoa 
love me ; say, is it reaUy so ? 

Dearest, forgive my begging you, if you should ever find 
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anything in my letters which you think deserves reproof, to 
administer it as gently and in as kindly a tone as possible. 
I am very sensitiye, therefore promise me this. 

14ith September. 
Dear Ernst, look upon that which I wrote last night 
as nothing more than the product of a passing mood. To-day 
I feel 80 light, and everything in me and around me is bright ; 
but, nevertheless, I do not wish to withhold those pages from 
you, for I want you to know everything in me, that which is 

not good as well as that which is good The 

transition from the previous delightful relation between us 
to the still mare intimate and tender one, was so imper- 
ceptible that I could not say how or when the change took 
place ; and, in realit|r, it is now, as before, filial love that I 
feel for you, only infinitely increased. You may be right in 
saying that it is out of filial love tiiat I devote my life to you; 
but do not call it a sacrifice, for this love is in itself my highest 
and my only happiness. 

Although my joy in the happiness of the children by far 
outweighs my joy in my own, I believe, nevertheless, that 
no prudential considerations for their weal would have in- 
duced me to lay my hand in yours, had not my whole heart 
followed it. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta von Willich. 

[cocxi.] Konigahergj 11th Septenibery 1808, 

Yes, my heart's own Jette, your last letter caused me 
great and unexpected pleasure. You are indeed most kind 
to have stolen the time for writing it, and to have written so 
circumstantially about our little daughter. That I had not 
misconstrued your former letter, you will by this time have 
learnt from my last .... That which first drew my 
heart towards you, four years ago, was the beautiful combi- 
nation of sweetness and deep feeling with cheerfiil lightheart- 
edness, strength, and courage. Coidd I but describe to you 
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what passed within me when I saw you for the first time at 
Gotemitz, and when we were strolling on the sea-shore at 
Stubbenkammer. I felt such delight in you, and in your 
love to Ehrenfried, that my whole being seemed absorbed in 
it ; I attached myself to you in a peculiar manner, and with 
a feeling that you belonged to me also, though in a very 
different sense from that in which you belonged to Ehren- 
fried. The tenderness which I felt for you was that of a 
firiend, a lather, and yet no other love could have exceeded 
this feeling in intensity ; and ever when I was most conscious 
of my affection for you, it was your moral strength and 
courage which stood most vividly before me, and in which I 
rejoiced the most. And it was these qualities in you that 
comforted me the most when I first heard of our dear Ehren- 
fried*s illness, and when I anticipated, and ultimately heard 
of, his death. You were ever my own strong daughter, strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of your noble life. In like 
manner you are now my strong and courageous betrothed ; and 
in your expressions I have seen naught but the utterances 
of your love taken by surprise. I knew at once that your 
courage would not fail you, and that you would soon recog- 
nize that I could not act otherwise than I have done, and that 
you would not wish to see me animated by different senti- 
ments, or adopt any other principle of action. This it is 
that makes you mine, entirely mine ; and it is because I am 
what I am — ^because I take possession of a different side of 
your nature from that which Ehrenfried's character and 
career rendered it possible for him to touch — that you can love 
me after him, as you do love me, sweet dear. 

But now tell me, have you full confidence in my prudence 
and my discretion? do yoyk feel that, from what you know of 
my actions in daily lifef^you can judge of how I will act on 
more important occasions, and relative to greater imder- 
takings? For if so, you must feel assured that I will not 
foolishly or unnecessarily increase the dangers which I am 
exposed to. You will require to have this assurance, dear 
Jette ; but it seems to me that, if you will but think of my 
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love for you and for our little ones, you must feel certain that 
this love alone would suffice to inspire me with the requisite 
amount of prudence and circiunspection. I have no mis- 
givings ; and the coincidence between these outward circum- 
stances and our imion gives me a feeling of exultant happiness 
which I cannot describe. Each acts upon the other| and 
establishes the proper relation between the two. Were I not 
able to carry through that in which I am now engaged, and 
which II am so confident that I can carry through, I should 
not feel so certain that I had a right to claim you as my own, 
to take possession of your entire existence and of your chil- 
dren. And, on the other hand, were you not mine, I should 
not have felt so conscious of how true is my patriotism and 
my courage. As it is, however, I know that I may place 
myself on a level with whomsoever it may be, that I am 
worthy of having a coimtry I can call my own, and that I am 
worthy of being a husband and a father. Therefore, keep 
alive courage and hope, my sweet pet, as I do, and rely upon 
it, that that which does us inwardly so much good, will also 
outwardly succeed. Be ever assured that I am not with- 
holding anything from you, and that I will not fail to inform 
you as soon as cause arises for well-founded alarm. 

What I find more especially delicious in your letter is, that 
no sooner have you ma^e some strange assertion about your- 
self, than by your own words you reflfte it: thus you tell me 
about the poverty of your heart -and mind, and of the riches of 
mine, and yet, the next moment, you show me that all my 
views were yours, even before I expressed them, though they 
did not appear to you in so clear a light. Now, this is just 
my vocation — ^to represent more clearly that which dwells in all 
true human beings, and to bring it home to their consciousness. 
But between you and me there must be greater agreement 
than between me and others, because were not that wherein 
consists my real individuality familiar and perfectly compre- 
hensible to you, you could not be mine as you, are. Let it 
then be so, and place yourself on a level with me, as it 
beseems man and wife, and be perfectly assured that you 
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make me surpassingly happy, and that your love satisfies all 
my wishes and all my yearnings. This need not prevent yon 
£rom admiring in me that which belongs more especially to 
man — ^the independent light of knowledge, and the controllii^ 
and formative power ; just as I admire in yon all that is most 
peculiar to woman — ^the native and undinuned purity of feel- 
ing, the self-sacrificing, tender, nurturing skill, that brings 
forth and develops. And thus we shall ever be as one, and 
will not inquire if or why the one is superior or inferi(»r to 
the other. 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen. 

[cccxil] Kdnigsherg, Ibth September^ 1808. 

Dearest, best of friends, it is, in fiict, not very long 
^ce I parted from you; yet it seems to me a little eternity, 
and I feel painfully the almost total silence that has been main- 
tained between us during this interval. You know, indeed, how 
I am getting on, as, upon the whole, I also know how your life 
proceeds ; but it was such a delight to me, when with you, to 
sit on the sofa, and have an hour's cozy chat with you alone, 
that it has become quite a necessity to me to renew these 
conversations from time to time. If you can find leisure, do 
pour out your heart a little to me. As yet, you have not, 
perhaps, got through the bustle of the harvest I do not 
know how it has turned out f but I hope liiat Kathen's and 
your own joy at the new blessing promised to you, will make 
every burden and trouble light. However, I remember that 
you have told me that you are seldom in good spirits during 
these periods, and this makes me anxious. I envy our friend 

and L the sweet privilege of helping you to bear and 

endeavouring to cheer you, and most sincerely wish that I 
could share in it. And when I then think that the time 
will soon come when I may experience these joys and devote 
myself to these cares in my own home, in connection with 
my beloved Jette, dearest sister, I cannot tell you in what 
an atmosphere of rapture and hope I live, and I can feel 
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naught but this, thongli I know that fearM storms may arise 
before I am able to run into port. At all times I see the 
sweet happiness before my eyes, and feel it in my heart, and 
it is to me as if I must pour out my inward joy and bliss on 
every one who knows of it, or who ou^ht to know of it. 
Dearest Lotte, pray keep up your spirits, and, when you feel 
depressed, inspire 'some draughts of our atmosphere of hope, 
and place before your eyes the picture of my happiness and 
that of your beloved sister, and refresh yourself with the 
Bight. 

In as far as regards my impatience — ior I plead guilty 
to a cartaiQ amount of this — the change caused by my 
journey hither has been a relief ; but, on the other hand, I 
regret that the increase of power and energy, which I feel 
within myself, should not at once be brought to bear on some 
regular sphere of activity. I have some hope that my coming 
hither may prove of advantage to you also. A young man, 
who, during the period of his academical studies, was an in- 
mate in the family of my friend Wedike, seems not disinclined 
to join you. 

About my remembrance of the delightful time I spent in 
Biigen, and how I thank God for what He allowed me to find 
there, I shall say nothing. I become daily more familiar with 
the thought of my happiness, and everything and everybody 
that is connected with it becomes dearer to me, and all are 
welded together in my heart into one inseparable whole. In 
like measure as I long for Jette, I long for the sweet children 
and for the paternal life I shall lead with them. Not a shadow 
of fear or misgiving dims my joy, but, on the contrary, I look 
forward with the greatest confidence to ne2ct spring as the 
unMling conamencement of my true life. God be with you, 
dear Lotte ! Let me soon have a few cheering lines from you. 
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Henriette von Willich to Schleiermaclier. 

[cccxiii.] ISth Septmber. 

My heartiest thanks for your letter of the 5th. Ah, 
if you but knew what joy these letters are to me — ^how I 
dwell upon each word of endearment — how, I feel your love — 
how it thriUs through me even as if you were sitting by my 
side I My sweet Ernst, with what devotion I cling to y5u, 
and how my being is stirred when it comes home to me so 
forcibly how truly you love me! I never doubted it, and 
yet it is as if each day brought me greater certainty. 

How is it that each time I write to you, I seem to love you 
better, and to want to address you in new terms of endear- 
ment, and yet I can find none ? For my heart is already so 
entirely thine, that it has nothing more to give. But I know 
that when we meet again, I shall be able to interchange 
thought and feeling more freely with you than when you were 
here last. How delightful it is that love's sweet action can 
continue so undisturbed, even from afar! 

Dear Ernst, how gloriously all the ideals which I dreamt 
of in early youth have been realized, and even more than 
realized! How often I used to think, Is it, then, not possible 
that life might be as beautiful as I figured it to myself? 
Now I know that it can be so. Happy, most happy, my life 
was already with my dear Ehrenfried ; but with you, it will 
be richer still in beauty. To you, I may say this; for you 
know how truly attached I was to the never-to-be-forgotten 
departed, and how I still cling to his memory. 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von Willich. 

fcccxiv.] Kdnigshergy ISth September, 1808. 

. . . . I was a changed being directly after the 
receipt of your unhoped-for letter. Fresh life and glad- 
ness streamed through me; for it is a glorious thing to get 
a letter from you, my darling Jette. If it were possible, I 
might say, that every word that you utter makes you dearer 
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to me ; but I knew beforehand that you would sOob learn to 
regard our whole position with more composure, as, altogether, 
there is nothing that maj occur in our future life, in respect 
to which I do not confidently anticipate that you will ever do, 
and be, what is right and good. But to see the reality face 
to face, in addition to this inward knowledge, this firm fidth, 
what more can life bestow ? • 

It is hardly possible, dear child, that a human being can 
at all times live consciously in that state of happy balance 
of mind that arises occasionally when his whole nature is 
powerfully stirred, and each relation of his life is felt and 
enjoyed ; these are exceptional moments, during which heaven 
indwells in the heart, and time embraces eternity; but it 
has given me great satisfaction to find that you can confess, 
without any sign of dissatis&ction, that you are not always 
in this state of equipoise. I trust that your fits of discontent 
with yourself will become of ever rarer recurrence, and that 
you will ultimately cease to feel disheartened in reference to 
what you desire to be, and ought to be, in the happy future. 

This reminds me of what might, in fact, cause me some 
discouragement. I mean what the others say about your 
tendency to idealize your friends; for if they do not accuse 
you of it in reference to me, this is only because in this case 
they are themselves labouring under the same malady. This 
is owing to the Monologues^ in which I idealized myself, and 
now the kind creatures think that I am in reality what I 
therein represent myself to be. And, in fact, so I am ; for 
what I express in that book, are my innermost sentiments, 
my true spirit. But the innermost being is never clearly 
manifested in phenomenal life, but always appears veiled in 
obscurity in this imperfect world ; whereas this obscuration 
is not reproduced in the Monologues, Therefore, pray beg 
Henrietta Herz to tell you aU the evil she can about me— 
ahe knows a good deal, and has sufiered under it — and then 
reflect, that you will have to bear it all. I am telling you this 
80 honestly, as it appears; and yet not only sincerity, but also 
the vanity, or rather the flattering hope of love is concealed 

TOL. n. K 
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behind it. The fact is, I imagine, that after all, jon will not 
think it so bad; and that jaa will see that your love and our 
maniage will be the very best means for working out and 
bringing forth my tree nature in an ever purer £>rm. Should 
you, therefore, in reality find that I am not so bad as Hen- 
idetta Herz depicts me, when she is very eloquent on my 
odious qualities, then look upon the improvement as your 
work. For the rest, I must tell you that I never heard any 
complaint of your tendency to idealize, though I have heard 
s(Hnething about your tendency, when your heart is full of 
one friend, to forget and abandon another. But I have 
always felt just as assured that this was only an appearance, 
only an evanescent mood, as you expressed yourself to be when 
you wrote to me about it recently. It is just the same as with 
the various occupations which we are called upon to attend to 
in life, and which we really do attend to, thoi^h at one time 
we take very energetically hold of one, and ihen pass on to 
another, without, therefore, having forgotten or abandoned the 
previous one. 

[cccxv.] Berlin, lat Octohevy 1808. 

Here I am again since yesterday morning, dearest 
Jette, having already rested well after the fatiguing journey, 
having provisionally commtmicated with my Mends, and 
having feasted on the letters which I found awaiting my 
return. Yes, verily, the life of love goes on fresh and un- 
disturbed in spite of distance; it breathes its own ever new 
Hfe into the dead letter, and imparts Hght and colour to it. 
How vividly you stand before me, while I am reading your 
letters ; I see you playing with the dear children, and every 
word recalls to me your sweet voice, which thrilled through 
me in so peculiar a manner the very first time I heard it. 
Yes, verily, ours will be a glorioTis life ; my greatest trouble 
is, that I must in fall earnest begin to break myself of the 
laziness, which is one of my principal vices; how shall I 
otherwise find time to enjoy all that there will be to enjoy, 
dnd to do aU that there will be to do I For if my dreams 
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and my presentiinenta do not prove fitlse, a yerj aetiy€y and 
I trust, witli God's Help, a verj nsefril HEd lies before me. 
And jon will enter into it aU, mil share in it all, and wliat- 
ever I e£^t will be your work. Yes> from this point of view, 
my beloved, it may be that your new life will be even richer 
than your former life. Do 3rcai feel distinctly, are you quite 
consdoua of how enliceiy you enter iato aU my beii^ and 
doing ? In every religion in life I stand forward at present 
with greater freedom and with greater power. 



3enruUe von WUUch to SchUUrmcu^r. 

[cccxvl] Srd Octcber. 

- Oh, dear Ernst, how much delight you have bestowed 
upon me I no less than two dear, sweet letters I have from 
you. I suppose Jette has before this written to you about 
the enclosure which was added to one of your letters ; and 
probably she haa also told you that all my letters have arrived 
aU (^euy but that none have come c^en by chance, and that 
no ontj except Jette and myself, is acquainted with your 
secret Dear Ernst, upon liie whole I am tranquil, and always^ 
full of unbomided confidence in you in ev&ry respect. But 
you may conceive how very easily even an insig^oificant circum- 
stance upsets this tranquillity. However, I thank you heartily 
jSar not concealii^ anything from me ; for it ia an inexprea^ 
aiMe comfort to me to know everything c(mceming you . . . 

I fed with, you how much satis£Mtion you must derive 
from tibie extensive sphere of your activity more especially as 
you are so confident g£ success. I am now so closely bound to 
you, that everything that moves you goes over into my being 
ako. The intensified feeling of life, awakened in you by the 
consciousness of the greatness of the results which you will,, 
in some measure, be instrumental in bringing about, reacta 
upon me, and I feel myself of greater significance. Oh, my 
Ernst ! ^ow that you love me, and that I a^i one with you, I 
am so proud, and feel myself of so much importance, in spite 

£ 2 
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of the deep humility which still dwells in me, and which I 
never can or ought to renounce. 

I had still a kind of vague feeling, as if it were not so 
much that you were thoroughly happy through me, as that 
you desired to make me and the children happy ; but now 
your dear letters have given me the blissful assurance that 
you really love me with all your heart. This feeling is too 
delightful ! See, during the whole of our acquaintance I have 
ever felt as if I ought not to attribute to myself the peculiar 
love which you bore to me, for that it was in reality the 
beautiful relations and circumstances amid which I lived, and 
which you longed to behold, that attracted you towards me. 
I never could believe that my simple self could be so dear 
iind so interesting to you 

Yes, my Ernst, most willingly would I have been at your 
■side during the period of tumult and danger, and I felt it a 
privation not to share all with you. But as this cannot 
l^e, let us wait patiently for the time when you will be able 
-to make the necessary arrangements without exerting your- 
self overmuch, and be assured that the sweet hope in my 
heart restrains all impatience, and that, though parted from 
you, I shall feel quite content here, while I live through 
your life with you, and enjoy in advance all the delights of 
the future. Do not understand what I have said as arising 
out of anxiety lest you might be imprudent in this respect, 
"but merely out of the desire that you should not exert your- 
self to hasten our union more than you would otherwise have 
done, because of the longing I expressed. I would not have 
written this, had I not promised my sympathizing sisters to 
advise you not to do anything precipitately. I, for my part, 
know how unnecessary this is, and there is not a thing regard- 
ing which I have not the most imbounded confidence in your 
prudence and your judgment. 

[occxvn.] 7th October. 

. • . . How Jette and I have laughed at your 
odious qualities, with which she was to make me acquainted ! 
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As yet I have not been able to get anything out of her, and if it 
be nothing more than what I have sometimes heard others com- 
plain of, namely, your quickness of temper and the short way 
in which you answer when any one says anything that you 
disapprove of, I look upon this as one of my little delights ; 
for in real earnest you never can be angry with me, and in 
real earnest I can never be hurt by what you say, but I shall 
pret^id to be so, and then will follow a reconciliation in the 
grandest style, and that will be delicious. , . . . 

I often think of Eleanore with deep emotion. The thought 
that your whole heart was given to her moves me strangely, 
and you will readily believe that everything which at that time 
constituted your deepest life, and filled your whole soul, is very 
sacred to me. It sometimes occurs to me that you must feel 
that the happiness which you look forward to in union with me 
cannot be so great as that which you would have enjoyed had 
she become yours at that time ; and though it would be a far 
greater delight to me had you not this feeling, nevertheless,^ 
should it in reality exist, it will not distress me. I do not 
know how it is, but I have a firm conviction, which makes 
me thoroughly happy, that at present no one is nearer and 
dearer to you than I am. I feel as if Eleanore would not 
have belonged more entirely to you than I do, but you loved 
her with the fire of youth, and with an ardent desire to 
save her. 



[cccxvin.] 17th October. 

. . . • I cannot express to you what pleasure 
you give me by what you say of your love for the children. 
Oh, I can qidte conceive it, for I feel how I should love your 
child, had you one— and how I love our children, more espe- 
cially because they are Ehrenfried's, and because in them only 
lie still lives to us I What a felicity that you are to be 
their fiither I but how can you speak of thankfulness towards 
me ? what shall I, then, do with all the thanks with which 
my heart is overflowing, and which you refuse to accept? 
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« • . . 'Oh, Ernst; what overwhelming maternal anxieties 
I should feel, were it not for you ! 

It is 00 defightfol to hear you say that I already contribute 
my share to all that is beautiful and excellent that emanates 
from you, and I take it quietly, feeling that I can accept it in 
all hmnility and without contradiction, because it is not to 
me personally that it is owing, but to that whdoh is really 
divine in our love. Yes, Ernst, I will take a de^ interest 
in everything that occupies you as sochi as I am able to 
comprehend it. 

I received yest^^y a few very hearty lines from Hermann 
Baler. He said tibat he could not return the greeting I had sent 
Hm tdirough his modier^ without a feeling of reverence for the 
providential manner in which my life had been guided, and 
that lihe serenity and composure which had borne me through 
all my trials must have been more liban what the world calls 
fidth and prayer. Bear fhnst, I do not exactly und^?stand 
what he means by more than faith and prayer. Does it not 
semn as if he were speaking of an immediate working of Ood 
in iAie sonl, of strengdi and tranquillity giverij not in the 
mann^ in whidb they are given to every pious, yearning 
soul, but as if actually let down into the heart from on high ? 
Perhaps what I am saying is somewhat confrised, but I am 
determined not to be diffident any more in speaking to you. 
Do tell me if you think he can have meant that, and if you 
also believe in such workings of grace, not as a general benefit 
open to all, but as a special gifl bestowed upon a few? .... 

Sclildermacher to Charlotte von Katlien. 

[gccxix.] Bediny "SOth Oetokerj 1808. 

Dearest Lotte, just as you picture to yourself my life^ 
happy and beantifril as it will be m future, widioixt l^e dis- 
tance in time impeding you, so also, I bdie^, I can take a 
correct view f}i yours, witiioat being misled by ihe fluo* 
toadons which ooeur in it. I fully understand that these 
have m reality their immediate source in your natme and 
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in your position, and I agree witih the opinion that^ altbough 
the evil may be mitigated, it cannot be cured. But for this 
very reascm, dear Lotte (I am sure you will not misconstrue 
what I am about to say), although I sincerely sympathize 
in all your pams and troubles, I hare never, in thinking of 
yon, said to myself, ^ poor Lotte,'' except in regard to those 
matters which might really be improved, and whidi, I believe, 
you have now improved, as you have given the care of your 
house-keeping into pther hands. When we subtract these 
and other such cares, dear friend, you ^re to me with all yoxur 
woes— of which, indeed, a sufficient number remain — a new 
proof of the £u:t, which I have oflen observed in general, and 
which is constantly being confirmed by special experiences,^ 
that the fiite <^ each individual, when we take a compre- 
hensive view of it, is in immediate harmonious relation with 
his inner, moet individual being ; and I should not, therefore, 
wish it to be otherwise in your case. To all those who are 
capable of understanding you, joax entire nature develops 
itself most beautifully in the position in which you are placed,^ 
and I, for instance, can very well imagine you placed in 
different circumstances in which I should not have learnt to 
know you so thoroughly as I do now. But, above all things, 
do not lose patience, more particularly not with yourself, and 
begin as early as possible to carry out your prudent reso- 
lution to spare yourself. 

About myself I have nothing to tell you, except that I am 
full of joy and happiness. I feel every day more and more 
what Micity is mine now, and will be mine in future ; and in 
T^;ard to all outward matters, I entertain the most perfect con- 
fklence and trust. I have never complained : as soon as I had 
recovered from the first heavy Wow, I felt, thanks to all you 
dear ones, that my life was still very rich in blessings ; but 
what weare th^ compared to what I now possess! And how 
many times multiplied is not my present happiness, by the 
satiation with which it is r^urded by all who love us. 
Yet when I think of all that I ought to do, all that may be 
€aq>ected of me, now that a haj^nness has been bestowed upon 
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me, so fer beyond my deserts, and sOimuch greater than I 
had ever hoped for, then, indeed, I ain a little alarmed. But 
notnnuch : for, in reality, I feel more vigorous and energetic 
than ever, and it seems to me that ererything I undertake 
must succeed. To think that it is already a quarter of a year 
since, and that another half year must still elapse I Since this 
new epoch in my lifetime seems to fly doubly as quick as 
before, and I can qtdte fancy that when Jette and I have 
grown old and gray, we will still feel as if only a few days 
had gone by. Dear, precious sister, you will derive much joy 
from witnessing our life, not only in case, as I look forward 
to with confiding faith, God showers blessings and grace upon 
ns, but also, should life now and then turn its shadowy side 
towards ns. Care and sorrow also belong to life. Indeed, 
did I not begin by giving Jette anxiety ? Causeless anxiety, 
it is true, but it' was delightful to see how she bore it ; and 
now I know as well as if we had lived through all kinds of 
troubles together, what she will be to me in every trial and 
every emergency You have, by this time, pro- 
vided well for all yonr elder children, dear friend; that ia 
capital! and you may now give yourself up the more freely 
to the little ones. Regards to your whole honse, from your 

SCRLEIER. 

Sehleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[cccxx.] BerUuj 20<A October, 1808. 

. . . . The little excursicm proved very pleasant, 
though imdertaken without the ladies. At first Reimer and 
I determined to go on foot ; but as a Mr. Von LUtzow, a 
friend of Fritz Dohna, and a delight^l man, joined our party, 
and he bad luggage with him, which we could not possibly 
carry with us when on foot, we took a carriage. Stefiens and 
Blanc we met in Dessau already, and you may suppose that 
our joy was great. Stefiens was more lively and in better 
health than he had been for a long while, and he had lefb his 
wife and child in equally good health. We were just the 
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same to each other as ever, and rejoiced at the prospect of 
liying near each other in f\iture, and talked over all that we 
would do if necessary, to promote the plan. We spent a wHole 
day very pleasantly in Worlitz, though it rained : on the way 
thither I told Steffens about Jettchen. You know him, and 
can therefore picture to yourself his heartfelt satis&ction. He 
also thought that it was the happiest thing that could have 
befallen me, and that it had come about just in the right 
way. We traversed the garden in all directions, and in spite 
of the rain, we much regretted that we had not all those that 
we loved gathered together in that beautiful spot. LUtzow, 
who had business to transact with the hereditary prince, and 
also other matters to attend to, could not be with us the 
whole time, but, to my great delight, he has fallen over head 
and ears in love with Stefiens. We could get no private car- 
riage to take us back again, and I did not venture to under- 
take the journey on foot in the bad weather, as I was to preach 
early on Simday morning, and imder the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, we could not in that way reach home imtil late on 
Saturday evening. We were in consequence obliged to travel 
post in an open caleche, and during a very cold night. From 
Potsdam we continued the way on foot, in order to get our- 
selves warm again, and thus we arrived half a day earlier 
than we had expected. Poor Nanni had looked forward with 
great pleasure to this journey, yet she bore the disappoint- 
ment beautifully. I am pleased to find that she has made 
so much progress in your aifection ; she is' in truth develop* 
ing herself more satisfactorily every day, and her inner 
being would certainly never have been brought out in this 
way in Pless. We get on admirably together, but more 
especially since our visit to Btigen, which has given a new 
impetus, as it were, to everjrthing that is good and beau- 
tiful But tell me, my most precious old lady, 

is it not also owing to Jettchen, and because since my engage- 
ment to her I have been taken more especially into your good 
graces, that you value my odious qualities so very lightly ? 
Have you forgotten the black looks which you all used to 
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accuse me of, and my levity in regard to economieal matteriy 
and many other defects ? But now let me read yoa a lesson^ 
dear Jette, in refbrenoe to what I fbd very strange, namely, that 
yoa dbould think that I was doing yon injustice, when I said 
t^iai you discerned my :fi)ible8 more clearly than any one else. 
Must not the most intimate M^idship lead to the most inti- 
mate knowledge, and is it not one of its great adyantages, 
that a friend loves a fiiend wit^ all his faults, whereas by 
otibers he may be loved merely because the £iults have not 
been discovered? What a strange impression it makes izpon, 
me, dear Jette, to hear you call me greaty 1 cannot describe. 
You know that I hate so-called modesty, and that I know 
laretty well what I am worth; but greatness I must confess I 
cannot discover in myself. . . . , 

I wonder whether I shall show any talent for educating 
children — ^I, who know not in the least how to educate myself 
or to make anything out d myself I I trust exclusively ia 
Grod and in love, which are but one. Yes, if God keeps His 
panose in regard to me also, and gives me understanding 
with the office, the children will be the joy of our lives-— 
these children — and, perhaps, others. Shall I confess to you^ 
dear Jette, that I cannot get rid of the strange presentiment 
that I shall never have other children than these? A thou- 
sand tunes I have repeated to myself that this presentiment 
or^nates in my dd habit of looking upon my union with 
Eleanore as one that would be childless. A hundred times 
I have lau^^ at myself for entertaining it, and yet I cannot 
get Eld of it. Can you picture to yourself a little Schleier- 
mabher? Sometimes -wheaa. 1 succeed in doing so, I am ready 
to go crazy widi joj. . « . 

ScUeiermacher to Benriette von WilHch* 

[cccxxi.] Berlin^ 22nd October^ 1808. 

It is rather late, yet I must chat away the midnight 
hour with you. Scold you I will not; indeed, I feel more in- 
clined to tell you, that were it possible, your last two letters 
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would hare made you even dearer to me than before, because 
oftbe beautiful manner in whidi you hare giyen expreesion 
to tiie essential nature of lore^ and bave ahown bow tbe 
greatest and tbe smallest, the most solemn earnestness and the 
swe^est sportiveness, are tberein blended; and bow eacb 
mood — tbe devout, and tbe pious, and tbe self-devoted, in 
wbicb one would willingly enooomter deatb for tbe otber, or 
botb would willingly die togetber — ^bears at tbe same time in 
itadf tbe full consciorauiess of all tbe sweet deligbts tbafc bave 
been enjoyed during tbe brigbtest and most li^t-bearted 
moments of life ; just as, during tbe latter, we feel witb un- 
mixed earnestness all tbe eneigy, tbe fiilness, and tbe deptb 
of existence. Yet after all, my glork)us Jette, tbere is no 
trulb in tbis baving made you dearer to me, for I ahrays 
knew tbat these feelings dwelt in yotu Nevertheless, eadi 
new revelation of your life is to me a new addition to my bfe, 
my joy and my happiness ; and the same, I trust, you will 
feel as regards me, only in a diffierent way. Do not, tb^Te- 
&TO, imagine tbat our blessed married life is to be all m all 
to youy but Ibat it cannot be so to «ae, because sdence abo 
has daims upon me. Herein you are quite mistaken. My 
life, in connection witb science and with tbe Church, and, if 
God gives His blessing, as 1 trust He will, also in connection 
with the State, must not be separated from your life or be 
foreign to you; but you will and ought to take tbe greatest 
interest in it. Where tiiis is not tbe case tbere is no true mar- 
riage. This will not, however, necessitate your imd^standing 
all tbe sciences and tbe terms belonging to tbem; but my en- 
deavours and tbe results of them you will always be able not 
00%- to witness sod to undentaztd, but also to share in, so that 
it may be said that nothing has succeeded without you, nothing 
has been completed without you, that jdu bave borne your 
part in all that I bave accomplished ; and thus you wiU be 
ahie to rejdoe at my actiyitjr in the world aa if it were yo«r 
own. Tou will witness and feel, bow at times 1 am more, 
asid at others less, successful ; bow sometimes thoughts well 
£irth in abundance; bow, at odier periods, indolence holds 
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me spell-bound. You will quicken and refresh my slum> 
bering soul, and I will let it flow into jours and fill jou with 
its abimdance. For this reason, I should be much pleased 
if I could manage to have mj studjr and your sitting-room 
contiguous and communicating by a door, so that we could 
always be near to each other. 

Shall I begin from the present to giye you from time to 
time an account of what I am doing ? At this moment matters 
are proceeding rather irregularly ; on one side I get on pretty 
well ; on another, very badly. I have just finished the trans- 
lation of a dialogue in Plato, and am engaged in revising it,' 
and in smoothing and polishing particular passages. This is 
a wretched business ; for I seem to have worked with less 
attention than usual, chiefly because of the many inter- 
ruptions that occurred, and which prevented me from keeping 
the preceding parts sufiSiciently clearly before me. And now 
the correction goes on very slowly, because I find it so tire- 
some, and I must take care not to sit at it too long at a time, 
lest I should do the work negligently. This arises from the 
fact Ihat I have never known, and never shall know, how to 
exert myself as energetically as other people in my position 
do. In addition to this, I feel at present specially called upon 
to elucidate and complete for my own satisfaction my thoughts 
and views relative to the state and the social community in 
general. These thoughts are, therefore, for ever commingling 
with my other occupations, and give me a glorious conscious- 
ness of life and productiveness. I also feel a strong inward 
inducement to deliver lectures updn this subject ; this is 
always my first resource ; for in so doing, the entire matter 
presents itself most distinctly before me, and gradually works 
itself out; and I will, therefore, make arrangements to com- 
mence the lectures in three or four weeks. Then I shall 
be again in such full activity in the cathedra as I delight in, 
and you will see how well I shall get on. As yet I have 
only preached here once, but in future I believe I shall do 
so more firequently. • • . • I have a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall remain in this place ; and under such con* 
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ditions as I expect soon to see established, I should much 
prefer it I picture everything to myself in very rosy 
colours, though I will not deny that I can imagine something 
more delightful still; but, perhaps, that also will come by-and- 
by. . • . 

I dare say Hermann Baier meant no more by what he wrote 
to you, than that it was something higher than what the world 
calls £dth and prayer ; for can there be anything higher than 
true faith and prayer ? It is true the divine dwells in man in 
very various ways ; in some individuals it manifests itself 
more spontaneously and energetically than in others ; and even 
in its highest and most glorious manifestations it appears very 
differently imder different circumstances, sometimes rather as 
induced, at other times more as immediately given ; but even 
that which is immediately given must always be based upon 
what the individual has spontaneously created in himself; it is 
the blessing that attends fiuth and prayer. Everything divine is 
the common good of all mankind ; but to some it comes through 
others, and to all it comes at one time differently from another. 
Any other distinction I do not know. But we will speak a 
good deal about these matters on future occasions, my sweet 
daughter, and your father will explain to you as much as he 
himself knows and feels. 

Have you given Hermann Baier a very friendly message 
from me?. I cannot tell you how much I like him. He 
pleases me very much, and I have taken him conl^letely into 
my heart. I do not know whether he feels the same towards 
me; but never mind, a little fond of" me, I dare say he is, and 
I look forward with great pleasure to a letter from him, if he 

will be true to his word. In regard to dear old Mrs. B , 

I have no doubt you will know how to take my place, for you 
are aware of how much I love and honour h«r. The bond 
that exists between us is a peculiar one, and has been knit 
without our having interchanged many words ; I might almost 
say there is something inexplicable and mysterious in it. . » . 

I am at present full of hope, feeling as if it would be given 
to me to effect a great deal, and as if my outward life also 
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would be full of pleasantness and sweetness. This is, because 
I beliere that with 70a I shall obtain every blessing that 
Heaven can bestow npon me, and because I cannot picture to 
myself your sweet nature and my life with you, as in any way 
troubled. Sweet heart, how I shall dote upon you, how I shall 
carry jon on my hands, and yet, how full of earnestness our 
life shall be 1 Do you not also think, dear Jette — I am proud 
to think so — ihat never have diildren been given into the 
hands of a second &ther with greater confidence and more 
sincere joy ? Oh, how happy I am ihroi^h you ! how besu- 
tiiuUy tibe whole of our new life is based upon lore and fidend- 
ship I And Ehrei&ied*8 love and fdendship are its first and 
firmest foundation. 

A (^ort while ago I passed a hearse; and all at once I 
thought of my own funeral. In imagination I saw you cmoe 
more as a widow; but I was not distressed; I felt more 
vividly than ever the hearty sympathy of my many excellent 
iri^ids. I knew that you would have 1^ consciousness of 
having made me thoroughly happy, said that I had filen 
asleep satiated with all the good that eartili can bestow, and I 
knew that this feding would com&rt you. It seined to me tiiat 
though sad, you must feel inwardly rich and content, while 
possessing the memory and the many mementos of the ha^y 
life we had led together. Have you not also thought of death, 
since our engagement, and in the same way ? • . . . 

[cGCXzn.] Berlin, 29th October, 1808. 

Dearest Jette, I have just been repemsing some of your 
letters. Tea was over, I had read a couple of songs of the 
Hiad to Nanni; and in what more del^&tful manner could I 
condnde the week ? Strange to say, on this reperusal several 
of the passages seemed to me quite new : how can this be, as 
I have certainly never been guilty of overlooking anything in 
your letters ? It is true, that the same happens to me in regard 
to the books I like tixe best ; each time I read them over again 
the chief impression which I reodve is determined by some 
special passage or other, and the rest remains as it were in 
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the background. I had thus qtdte forgott^i that at ofne time, 
i)oor child, you were troubled by bad dreams about me. • • • 
Dreaming is a pleasure which I hardly know ; it is as if I had 
barely vivacity and fancy enough for my waking life, and miMt 
not therefore draw upon the store when asleep. I ^erer &11 
asleep with your sweet image in my mind, but in dreasos it 
does not appear to me ; however, as soon as I awake I find it 
there again. I was also struck by what you wrote about your 
different states of mind, during the periods when you bore 
your children under your heart. No doubt the ruling state 
of mind of the mother, and the peculiar disposition which is 
being formed in the child, must in a great measure be identical, 
and herem, partly, lies the truth of the idea of hereditary sin, 
which for this very reason is made to desc^id originally fix)m 
the mother and not from the father : but of criminality and 
blame there can hardly be a question in any case, and at all 
events in yours most certainfy not. For consider, it is a» yet 
by no means determined whether it is not as much the nature 
that is bemg formed in the child which is the cause of the 
mood of the mother, as the latter, that is the cause of the 
former. These moods seem sometimes quite foreign to the 
mother's nature, or at least mental conditions which hove 
appeared very rarely and very vaguely, assume suddenly a 
predominant character-^or a state of mind which had not 
been experienced for years and had been quite forgotten, sud- 
denly reappears. A woman in this condition is plaeed, in a 
very immediate manner, under the sway and the care of in- 
finitely plastic nature. Nature cannot indeed oppose har free- 
dom, can force nothing upon her which is in reality fordgn to 
her ; but, during this period, it rules with wonderful power 
over the combinations and relations between the various ener- 
gies and tendencies, and probably little more is left to the 
mother than to introduce, as it were, a genial temperature 
into the state that has been assigned to her, and to keep pure 
the note that has been struck, and carry it through harmo- 
niously by the aid of reason. Thus firom the very beginning 
self-culture and education are identical, and in regard to 
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neither is it ever permitted to use force ; thus from the very 
commencement, energetic reciprocal action is established, in 
Vrhich each part has but to observe itself exclusively, and fer 
the rest to let holy nature rule. 

Shall I tell you in what light your special case appears 
to me ? If you were in reality so violent and self-willed a 
child as you describe, you must be resigned if it has pleased 
nature to develop this germ anew in your child. But do not 
reproach yourself for this. Who would not shrink back in 
fear from the thought of becoming father or mother, if nature 
could be supposed to single out some one particular quality 
in the parentis character and isolate it in the child; and, 
alas ! my dearest Jette, I, in whom dwells every corruption 
without exception, would, above aU others, have reason to 
fear to be a father ; and the more you loved me and the more 
thoroughly you adopted my being into yours, the more reason 
I should have to fear. This would, indeed, be the most 
fearM way in which God could visit the sins of the fathers 
on the children; but it would not be just, except in those 
cases in which nature can derive nothing but sin from the 
essential being of the parents. Therefore you cannot impute 
any gmlt to yourself; for you cannot but see that lliere 
are also in your child some of those elements in virtue 
of which you are the sweetest, loveliest| most charming of 
beings. • . • • 

The above are some points in my deepest conceptions of 
love and marriage; but I have never seen the matter as 
clearly as now, that I look upon your children as my own, 
and that I live in the sweetest, most blissful hopes. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher* 

[cccxxm.] Ist November. 

. . . . It is quite curious how free I feel in r^ard 

to you ; I could speak to you about anything and everything. 

You are not to me as a man, but like a dedicate maiden, so 

innocent, so like a child, and this is to me a delicious feeling. 
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How delightful it is that yt)U are living in the midst of 
such activity, and that you feel sufficient energy to under- 
take still more ; and what a dear you are to wish me to take 
part in it all 1 Could I but express to you how I feel all the 
good that is flowing in upon me through you. What new 
life dawns upon me each time I receive a letter from you 1 
These last days I have been again rather depressed and dis- 
satisfied with myself ; but no sooner had I read your letter 
than the mist vanished, and all became clear and serene in 
my heart 

Sometimes I feel overwhelmed when I think of all the 
greatness and all the delights that await me in my new life. 
Although it gives me infinite satisfaction to see that you are 
neither proud nor vain of what you are, I am, nevertheless, 
not a little so ; and I anticipate with no little pleasure 
being the wife of a celebrated man. If only it were not 
damped by my fear of the figure I shall cut under the cir- 
cumstances. • • • . Yes, my darling Ernst, if my rooii^ 
could be next to yours, that would be charming. I shall 
always come in very softiy, and look over your shoulder at 
what you are writing, without disturbing you, and kiss the 
hand with which you are not writing, so as not to interrupt 
you. Is it quite decided now that the university is to be in 
Berlin? I must confess that the beautiful royal residence 
has great attractions for me ; and when I think of the. 
glorious concerts and operas and other such things! Music:; 
has an extraordinary efiect upon me, and is most soothing to 
my nature. My Ernst, how much that is delightful yottx 
bestow upon me, in addition to the best of all, yourself P 
. • . . Do not either forget the historical book. I have- 
been reading Anacharsis's Travels in Greece, What an in.-^ 
describable enjoyment it is to catch such glimpses of the 
ancient world I I grasp quite greedily at everything calcu- 
lated to enlighten me on the subject. 
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SAleternmcker to Hemiette von WilUch. 

[oocxjorv.] Bm^Urij Uk November^ 1808. 

A fail ibrtiugiit jon, h$ive not, after all, Allowed me 
to fane, darlixig ; for to-day, after dinner, just as I was in- 
dulging in a looB^e on t^ Jo&, your little letter anawed. 
It has amused me "irery muck, l^ongh it m%iit as well 
luiye given rise to Tery ierious refleotboB ; £»r only oon- 
ceiye, it has suddenly disclosed to me a very imiKirtant 
difierenoe eadsting between laa. I ako, it is tme, hoj^ that 
the time between this aad Afxil will pass swiftly; but, nen^ser- 
tiieleas, it seems to me tramendouify long, and I feel so im- 
jaatieat that I would £un spur it on with vigorous deeds and 
«w>eet, loving woids, to mafae it speed more swiftly etiU — and 
to you April seems so near I Naaai — who was just standi&g 
l>ehind me, and to whom I aaid that I would ivrke and 
HteU you, as I do by the present, that I supposed it was 
(because the thae seemed «o short to you, that your ietter 
jdso was so abort — ^made a very serious £iee and said, ^ If 
her letters become abort there will be reason to &ar that her 
love also will gxadually vanish, and then the best of the 
whole will be loat, even before you ever come together^' 
But liien, again, she said that ^e was sure it was because 
«he had preached «o much to you about all that nmst be got 
zeady first. 

Oh, you darliag women, how hajf^y you axe with your 

spinning and weaving, and linen chests, and with your 

thoughts of all the taUes and chairs, &c» Ihat have to be 

.ruUoed down, which makes time seem so short to you, that 

you £eax the joiner will never get throi^ all ihe pdiish 

.and that your pretty little fingers wiU never ;get through all 

the stitohiug imtil the bells are ringiBg for Ihe wedding ! 

However, do not despair^ I dare aay you will get ready ! 

But, on the other hand, think of me. I know that before I 

shall be able to call you mine, I shall have time to deliver 

two long courses of lectures, to make myself master of a new 
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eciesxcef and to translate the wliole of a thick irolume oiPlatOy 
besides to preaeh mimeroas sermaDs, and, perhaps, if the spirit 
•comes over me, to imte some other book. Aad with aU 
this 70a expect that the time is not to seem long to me ? I 
«Btreat you, mj own Jel^, consider what an amount of life 
and mental activily is oonsumed in all iihese occupations, and 
share in my fediag I or i£ this be not enough £ogc jeu, con- 
sider that if we should live together for a period only twenty 
times as long as the time between thk and our marriage, you 
will liave a husband more than half a century old. Now, my 
child, I am aure this muift make an impression I You may 
^i^pose what ^Eeet was piieduoed upon me when I read your 
-^itreaties not to hurry on matters, if it should cause me great 
.exertion or Busiety; and how I rejoiced at yaur patienoe 
— ^rejoiced in real earnest, not In joke near in mockery ; for 
vhait & deUoions combination will it not be — your patience 
and my irapatienee ! 

My sweet Jette, you do not as jeb know the extent of my 
iadolenee, you do not know that I never over-ezert myself. 
Never, by any chanoe, do I work more or less than exactly 
suits me at the time, than the spirit moves me or the work 
spurs me on; and anxiety I know not. But life is short, and 
time is noble, and we ought to lose as little as possible. 
All this stirred in my beart, while I waa lounging on the 
JBo£k «... 

Slpr the rest, wh^i I tell yon that I feel more aeeure, and 
tiittb I siae neboce clearly Hne more ftedj you opai your mind to 
me, I do not mean thereby to say liiat I had previously feimd 
anything wanting, or felt that there was anything obscure in 
3rou; it is nothing bi:d; the ever-increasing fulness of die 
Hfe of love, another phase of the evar-r^iewed feeling of hap- 



Hanre you alao read aloud to Lotte passages feom those 
letters in which there is no poetic sentiment ? I hope you do 

not 'wmk me to write poetry to you Upon Ihe 

whole, place befeve me the letters of ten loving coi^es, and 
without looking at them I will venture to wagar that nine of 

L 2 
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the ten are nothing to be compared to ours. On these latter t 
place a very high valne, and am fond of revelling in mj half 

of the riches; and when'a woman, like our excellent P , 

tells me, that she has listened to you with emotion, I believe 
lier, and rejoice at it, and yet I am sure there is no sentimental 
piping in it, but nothing but what is simple, fresh, straight^ 
forward, devotional, tender, in a word, everything like love 
itself, and expressed without reserve, just as the pen runs, and 
as the tongue would run. I have, as yet, seen no one here to 
whom I could have the heart to read any parts of your letters. 
I am somewhat avaricious of them, and would rather lose, 
I know not what, than risk throvring away one of your dear 
words on an auditor, through whose heart they would fitil to 
flash like joy and happiness, because he was thinking of Grod 
knows what, while I was reading. 

And now, good night! You see that, my hour for writing 
to you is always a late one, in accordance with the old 
proverb, ^ After labour rest is sweet; ** for to me it is the most 
delicious rest to lean against you, though only in spirit, and 
to breathe thy fragrance, sweet blossom of my heart. 

Schleiermaeher to Henrietta Herz. 

[cocxxv.] Berliny hth November, 1808. 

Happy beyond measure I am, that is quite true, I feel 
it ; but whether a great talent would have been lost, had this 
happiness not befallen me, that is not yet quite decided, dear 
Jette. As regards my relations to my wife, I believe it ; for 
I see clearly that there will be a vigour, a purity, and a com- 
pleteness in our married life which it will be well worth 
witnessing, and to which, I trust, I shall be able to boast of 
haviog contributed my part. But whether I shall show any 
talent in regard to the children, I know not as yet ; in great 
matters, perhaps, yes; but, as far as concerns the petty details 
of Hfe, I feel still very deficient in skill and very timid, 
although it seems to me that I am daily acquiring new light 
in reference to the subjept. 
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Schleiermacher to Henriette Von Willich. 

[occxxvi.] 9^^ November^ 1808. 

• • . . It is very extraordinary, and at the same 
time very delightfiil, that our thoughts so oflen meet at the 
same moment on the same subject. When you wrote to me 

to beg me write to W , my letter to him had just been 

sent off; and now you write to me about your taking the 
commimion, and I mentioned the same subject in my last to 
you. However, I may boast of having managed the matter 
better than you, for I have informed you beforehand. This 
time, I suppose in vain, for probably you will not like to 
commune so soon again as the 27th, though I do not see 
why you should shrink from so doing. Should you ob- 
ject, we must fix some other day later; for we ought, 
during this period of sweet expectation, to perform on the 
same day this most touching and sublime religious act, that 
our thoughts may dwell with each other the while. Upon 
the whole, I trust our married life will be as pious as it will be 
serene; and during breakfast, or at any other time when we 
can manage it, we will often read together in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or on them. What you tell me in connection, herewith 
regarding our friend Herz is a matter of great interest to me ; 
but we can do nothing but let her foUow her own bent. I am 
convinced she feels herself the want of this beautifpl commu- 
nity.* I have often seen her ptdnfrdly moved when the sub-» 
ject has been touched upon. I do not know why; but I have 
long had a presentiment that it will be in Bugen that she will 
take the final resdutioiL So much is to be said in &vour of 
the presentiment, that here many outward circumstances would 
render the step more difficult. However, let us wait patiently 
for the issue. 

In r^ard to our little Henriette, it wiU certainly be of the 
utmost importance that we should early develop the germ of 
piety in her, which will be the best way of produciag inward 

* The commtinity of the Christian Church. 
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equanimity, and, in consequence, outward gentleness. Yes^ 
dearest Jette^ if God's blessing be not withdrawa-«and why 
should it?— we wiU lead a life that will be edifying^ and 
strengtheniog to many, and a joy to all wbo shall witness 

it 

I preacbed to-day in the cathedral with great fire, sad 
entirely to my own satisfaction, which is by no means always 
the case. Do you know, darling, when we are married, yon 
must not always go to my chto'ch, but also sometimes to hear 
others. As a general rule, I shall be able to tell you pretty 
correctly beforehand whether or not you will lose anything by 
not hearing me. But when you are present, you must be pre- 
pared to give me your impression of the sermon, .to tell me 
whether it has pleased you or not, and to point out whaterer 
may have struck you especially. It is a great gratification to 
me to hear such remarks ; for if nothing is said about my 
sermon, I am apt to think that I have preached badly. 
However, when you are here, I trust I shall never do that ; 
for you will always inspire me in some way, and the in- 
creased happiness of my fife will not fail to make my ser- 
mons more animated. . . . 

Henriette van WUUck to Schleiermacher. 

[cccxxvn.} 16th Novmnber. 

. . . . I cam[iot tell you wh»t a atiaxige state of 
mind I was in while at church; how vividly you were present 
to me, although my whdie soul was fisll of devotion; bow, in 
ihe moments of profoundest worship in the saBctnaiy, I w«a 
so conscious of my love for you, that the feeling of the divine 
eharacter of this love penetrated me anew^ and filled me with 
isipture. One doubt, however, arose in. my nind, and I deter- 
mined to speak to you at once about it. It is wh^her I am 
wrong in calling those feelings rdigiona wfai^ are awaikened 
in me by the mune in diuroh ? For I nuMt ooMfeas that I 
ibel quite diffiarently when the service is not aoeompanied by 
music. I camiot describe to you how my soul is borne aloit. 
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aa it were, bj the times'; 'wlmA a iielb]^ of freedom is denr^ 
loped in me, whsfc a eoBseiousneflftof the holy and the iofinite 
seema to perwLe me. Thait opfneiBive wei^fft, of wiiaeh I 
lately complained to joa,. and iHnch I teiid jexL nadet mm iM 
as if mj ^jeical bcii^ h«ld the s^kaal in bondagtv ani 
pre^pomfced it &om pouring^ itadf ont. in team: and aentimeiKt*—- 
that wei^it teona to be geiitly lifted o^ and ray soul moves 
in unrartEaiaed. freedom. And imagea of die eteiml and Ite 
infinite, sad lo^re to the dear souk whom Giod has gtvui to me^ 
fili iny mind. Witii what tears and solemn promiaea- 1 fbid^ 
at: SBich raom^atSy our children Ixi my heavt ! But teli me^ 
my Ernst, is it in accordance urit^ poze Ghnstian jMiog^ tiwt 
anything extetwal should produce such. a. powerM rdagioss 
effect on me — ^that I require an external agency to eiuyUa bm 
to lose myself in God ? . . . . 

Let me tell you, dear Ernst, that I do not qvite know 
what £ice to maJse to youar qsestioB lui to whether I wish 
yon to write me poetical letters ; I must con&sS' to you that 
I fe^ a little hurt at youi telling me thus oxitright, that you 
b^ere I place some value, on fine idirases and nonsense;. 
• » . . About my letters yon say afiserwarda many delight«> 
fttl things. ToUy dear man, how ean they be 8o< -valnai^Ia to 
you2 to me it se^paa each time I am puttmg one in a eovev, 
that it is hardly worth sending, and then, alao,. I re^prei not 
hawig worded my tiionghts more elegantly^ and writtoi BK»e 
neaily. Bat nof the spontaneous ontpcansBg of my thou|^ 
sush as it eommimicatea itself to the pen, is after ajl the faest^ 
when I am writing to yoa; and mdeed I coidd not write other* 
wise. And aa regards the d te ganc e and neataess, that is only 
a joke — ^tiiat is of very little impeortaace ; butt thait maBiy a 
tiion^t ia BO imperfectly expressed, that I must cisaa^ 
myself with the idea that, yon know me akeady so thoroughly 
that you. wiU be able to sa^^dement what ia wanting — ^I am 
often quite aware o^ but I do not fret at it.. .. « » • 

Can you quite und^wtaad me whisa 1 1^ yoft tbaA. I am 
somedmea really alazmed wh«i I thiid: of the; mttay aUnECft- 
maita in the great royal city ? That I fear ihef may emm^ 
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else too great a power of attraction over me, because of 
the novelty to me, and because I have in reality great taste 
for such pleasures as the capital affords ? Many things which 
we might otherwise enjoy together, I shall be obliged, as far 
as I am concerned, to for^o, on accoimt of the children. I 
can fancy, for instance, when some interesting men are assem- 
bled around you in our home, and you are conversing toge- 
ther on such subjects as I am able to understand, how difficult 
it will be for me to tear myself away, when the hour strikes 
that I ought to go to the children. I have already experi- 
enced this on various occasions, and have been obliged to 
make a tremendous effort to bring my mind into the com- 
placent state in which it ought always to be when I am with 
the children. 

[cccxxvra.] Thursday. 

• , . • Ah, dear Ernst, in regard to the children, 
I am sure I feel the delay even more than you do. I can 
often hardly bear to think that the dear little creatures are 
held back so long from their father and from the salutary life 
they would lead with him. No anxiety can possibly exceed 
that felt by a mother, lest she might injure her children! 
The sweetest image I can picture to myself is, the children 
clinging to you with loving reverence, seated on your knee, 
or folded in your arms. Yes, my Ernst, I entirely agree with 
you that the religious feeling ought to be early developed in 
little Jette. How well I know from my own experience that 
a new life, as it were, may spring from this, and I dare say 
most people have experienced something of the kind. I was 
a very insignificant child, dull, and without sentiments of 
affection. But I remember with strange delight the growth 
of my first love — ^love to the invisible Father ; and how I 
seemed as if bom anew, and my feelings were so unerringly 
directed towards what is good and true, that even now when 
I recall to mind what was then stirring within me, I can find 
nothing with which I do not agree, or which I would reject as 
^Ise. I felt that the higher life that was bom within me was 
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a gift of the grace of Grod. I clung to Grod with indescribable 
love and yearnings and I of);en shed the most delicious tears 
over a simple hymn of Gell«rt*s, or when singing to an andante 
or an adagio on the piano words of my own composition, 
which were always of a religious character. As often as I 
laid bare to God my heart and my life, I never offered up any 
other prayer than that He would purify my heart, and inspire 
it with new treasures of love. I was so entirely resigned 
to His will, that I would have received with equal joy the 
promise of a life of suffering as of one of happiness. And 
how strangely secret and mysterious this inner life was ! for 
there was not a soul who would have cared to share it with 
me. I have often thought of late, how would it have been 
had you then already been my dear father? 

• • . • I &ncy the house must be very pretty, and am 
not a little pleased at this, and I already enjoy in imagi* 
nation the delight with which I shall enter your room, either 
for a little chat, or to dust your books, merely for the sake of 
being about you. For you must try to have all the books 
in the room. Why should you not line all the waUs with 
shelves ? In the study of a scholar, it seems to me, that there 
can never be too many books. And then I picture to myself 
the twilight hour, when jou^ will have the children on your 
knees, and wiQ be telling them stories, and instructing, while 
amusing, them. And then the evening, when everybody else 
has retired, and you live for me alone, and we sit a good while 
longer in confidential chat, you telling me about fbrmer times, 
before I knew you. 

Upon the whole, I think everything so well arranged, that 
nothing is left for me to wish. On the subject of the doubts 
you all entertain of my talent for housekeeping, I have had a 
long talk with Jette Herz, and have done what I could to 
remove hers. For, indeed, she does me injustice; and should 
you have felt any little imeasiness on this head, let my earnest 
assurance that it is groundless comfort you. But there is one 
defect in me, that may seem to you intolerable, if I do not 
succeed in gradually conquering it, and that is, my dreadful 
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forgetfal&fiflB. It is abcfrnmable, and I gire^ you leave ta 
pmisb niA wbeiieTer jon detect it. , . . . 

Sckldermaxiher toHenriefste van WiUick, 

[cGCXzix.} 2lst N»v$mberf 1808w 

I Iiaye- comisenced n^ bkthdaj, my own dear Jette,; 
-with earnest pcajer that it may pkaae God to falfil the swe^ 
pEomise of happiness held out to me, asid ta ccaddntie it to me 
when it has in reality become mine, and to purify and mme^ify 
me thcoiagh and throiig^, so that I. may wiffthily enjoy it and. 
USB it 1 I have lifted up my heart to Hun with deep-felt gpsa- 
titode iac the woodeirfdl way in whichs He has. guided me 
through bitter suffering, and throaghi periods of hopekssnesfi^ 
ta the purest and highest bliss 1 And^ with profou^id humility, 
I have felt that I am &r too nnworthy of the maroy whidb 
the Lord has shown unto me. Toq see that yoiz, wwe included 
in B^ thankflgJTing and in my prayer, foir how could I thank 
and pray except with you, and for you, my treasure, nzy price- 
less jewel! I have scMight suppost in you to-day aa I shaU 
sedsitin yott the wiifiJe of my life. Cki* your bosom: I have 
wq>t the sweetest and most pious tears I r . . • Whea 
subsequently I went in to brealE&st, Nanoi brought me,, from 
tiie other room, the beauti^ presents ou a little table,, the 
whole being wreathed round with the lovely gHrland. I 
cannot tell you how fresh it was, and how prettily the little 
iMunonUlles peeped forth from the moss^ md they wcsre 
gathered at the Brunnenau, in the traces, as it were, of tha 
first footsteps of o«r love. Yes, er^aything that shall gcow 
out of thi» shall evar be to us as imnsortal flowers^ 

You wieh to know what I am doing : ah, deaDest, this time 
I am a little ashamed to answer your questiou; I am doing 
fittle or nothing, and haT% perhaps^ moxe reason to be dia» 
jdeaaed with myself than yos. have. It grievea me that you 
should again hasre had gbb of these fits of despendeaey ; but 
it gives me great pleasure and great hope fur the fiitur^ that 
yea attribute to my liters the power o£ haniahiag thenu 
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• 
How srach more cjOPectoally shall I not exercise the power 

when I have yon here ! When jon fed depreaaed, come ta 
me at once, and I wiH comfnt and cheer jaa. But U> retam 
to mysd^— I hare to conipiam of the fiiet that lite new con- 
nections I have j&imed rob me of an amoiBit of time which 
is out of proportion: to the little good I can effect, though I 
do mdeed often keep matters stra^hty and prevmt many a 
precipitate step. In addition to these oocnpatione, 1 idiall now 
have the lectures. As regards these, yott will have many 
opportunities of observing* how mudi time they rob me of, 
when they first begin and before I have got into the vein, 
though, in fact, the time is not spei^ upon them, but ia wasted 
in irresolution as to the pkn to be Allowed. But the further 
r advance in the exposition of my subject, the more secure I 
feel, and afterw ar ds everything seen» to go of itsdf. In Pkito 
I have not for a long time done anything worth speaiking of, 
and the other matters which I intended to take in hand have 
also remained in abeyance. But things shall not be left long 
in this state. However, follow my example, and do not de« 
dpond. It is not given to evoybody to be equally fuB vi 
energy, and to have the same freshness of feehng at aSl times ; 
and more espedaDy it is not givai to a man who is still 
single. I know that in regard to myself, also, many things 
will be improved as soon as you shall be here. But tdH 
me, why do you demand that religious emN3tion should always 
express itself in flowing tears ? Dearest Jette, I like better 
the tears that merdy suffuse the eye. .... 

De you often kiss the chfldren far me? Do you tell them 
under what circumstances I shall love them best, and under 
what others I shaU be displeased with them ? . . . . 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[cocxxx.} BerUn^ 21sl Nevmherj 1808. 

Not until now, thai aH have gone^ and the day has 
reached its utmost limit, have I been aUe to sit down to write 
a fesw hearty words to you, my cfear, £utiiful old frieadi and 
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to thank you for your affectionate remembrance. Yes, in 
truth, I did wake up in a very different mood, and have felt 
yery differently the whole day from what I ever did before. 
Such sweet and such certain hope, that it is in &ct as good as 
delightful reality ; such firm trust, such a rich and full life : 
dear Jette, how shall I render myself worthy of it? and 
what account shall I be able to give of it to God and men ? 
Well, I will do my best ; it is to be hoped that a door will 
soou be opened to me for new and extensive activity: and 
then there are the sweet children whom God has ^confided to 
me, and to whcsn I hope to be a loving and rational guide ; 
and then I have all of you, my friends, whose lives I am to 
help to make easy and happy, and with whom I am to share 
the rich treasures of my life. In short, if God's grace be not 
withdrawn from me, I shall be one of the richest of mortals. 
And you are right : I may, with thankful and devout humility^ 
accept the paradise God has opened to me, as something to 
which I have a claim. I have taught so much about the 
beauty and holiness of £imily life, that I ought to have an 
opportunity of showing that what I have taught has been to 
me more than empty words, and that the doctrine has in truth 
^rung from my deepest feelings and from my inward energy. 
And this I have more especially to show, that wedded life, 
such as it ought to be, interferes with no duty, does not pre* 
vent friendship, devotion to science, or the most self-sacrificing 
life for the fiitherland. What a magnificent opportunity do 
not the existing circumstances afford me for showing this, and 
how beautifdlly Jette acquiesces in my views and helps me to 
carry them out I 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta von Willich. 

[cccxxxi.] Berlinj 27ih November^ 1808. 

You have not, I suppose, been able to take the com- 
munion to-day, dear heart ? Well, at all events, I was united 
with you in spirit, and thought of you most tenderly. I 
prayed for us both, and was in a very devout and exalted 
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mood. I Iiad preached tipon the Song of Praise to the 
Virgin Mary, and very much to m j own satisfaction, although 
I had hardly had time to prepare myself tmtil the morning. 
But very frequently I am most successful under such circum- 
stances, provided there be not any inward drawback. Dearest 
Jette, I look forward with intense satisfaction to the time 
when you will receive the Holy Communion from my hands; 
for the regulations here will not allow of our partaking it 
together. The latter would, indeed, also be very delightful; 
for in this performance of the holy act in common, the 
wedded union is more distinctly expressed. But it will, 
no doubt, make a peculiar impression on you, when you 
see me standing before you as the proclaimer of the grace 

of God 

I have been much touched by a letter from Steffens, in 
which he speaks of the prospect there is of his living near 
us, and of participating in our life. I have spoken to you 
about Steffens, and of the great love I bear to him ; but 
you can hardly be aware of what importance he is to me in 
regard to my whole sphere of activity, and how, in regard to 
the young people whose minds we have to worl^ upon, he and 
I seem necessarily to belong to each other, and how he stimu- 
lates me and carries me forward, more than any other man 
I know. • • • • 

[cccxxxn.] Wednesdai/ Evening. 

Though I have not been able to write, my thoughts have 
been constantly occupied with you. I have been sitting for 
jny portrait at the request of a friend. Before me, as the 
point of direction for my eyes, I had a very good copy of 
Eaphael's glorious picture of John the Baptist in the Wilder- 
ness. The picture inspired me with earnest and devotional 
feeling; and as this made me think of what you wrote to me 
about the vivifying effect of art on the religious sentiment, 
you were brought very vividly before my mind. Dearest, be 
not over anxious, and do not try to separate what Grod him- 
self has intimately united. Eeligion and art belong together 
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SiS soul and body. When yonr inirard feelings are strangly 
moved and seek an outward e^quresaion} thejr, no doubt, poor 
th^nselves out in song, in consequence of your natural talent 
far music; and so also in the chu;>ch, music and singing are the 
common bond between, and the proof of the emotions stirring, 
in all, and this oommunity of feehng again heightens the 
.^motions of each individuaL I should be quite sorry if you 
were indifferent to the music and the singing in the church, 
and if you believed that the same feelings <30uld be awakened 
without their help. The organ, more especially, is an in- 
vention that entirely belongs to Christianity ; so much so, 
indeed, that it is hardly used for .any other service. In 
the church in which I am to preach in future, the oigan has 
unhappily been destroyed by the French, and the accompani- 
ment to the singing is at present merely played upon a little 
hand-organ. It has always been one of my dearest wishes to 
have a hand-organ in my house, so as to be able to play 
choial hjnms moming and evemng. As regards paintbgs, I 
am very sorry that they have been in so great a measure 
banished &om our churches; but the time fi>r restoring them 
has ^ne by, and we must xesgn ourselves to the fact. It 
is true that through art, feelings may even be awakened in 
such persons as are not in the least pious, and which they 
are, nevertheless, deceived into believing truly devotional j 
but the heightened feeling with which they inspire the pious, 
is, no doubt, really religious. To those who are reo^)tive for 
their influences, there must be something truly divine in 
them; for it is the innermost living ^irit of nature diat 
speaks through them. And when you rejoice at the tlM^ught 
of the concerts at the Singing Academy, yt»u may do so 
doubly, because they perform almost ezclusivdly grand, saored 
music. I go there every Tuesday with great pleasure ; so, on 
those evenings, between six and aeven o'ckx;k, jaa m«y 
always know where to send your thov^hts in quest of me. . . 
I had a great deal more to say to you; but what happened ? 
A carriage stopped at the door, a French officsr alighted, 
€ame up, and requested me to accompany him to Marshal 
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DaYouft I foiind two other gentlemffi in the carris^ be- 
fore me, aod the ttpehot of the whole was that the Marahal 
made a speedi to us, in which he jnfoimed ns ikai w^ had 
beai marked as fiery heads and piKyvokers of disoiider, and 
more of the aame kind. To me, it a& seemed yery aanaaing; 
bat, thott§h obliged to play the part of intei^preter for ihe 
others, I behaved with proper decorum. Bo not be alarmed, 
£)r Ihe whole afiair is a mare nothing. The other men weze 
per&ot stEBngecs to me, and are in no way connected vdth my 
fiends ; the latter, bappily, are quite unknown ; and it is 
merely some silly rumour about my sermanB that I have to 
liiank £qt the iionour of having been called up. 

[cocxxxm.] Berlin, Aih December, 1808. 

I am inezed with myself for allowing myself to be 
«o absorbed by ^nztwand matters, when I have so .mudi to 
-say to you that is &r more important. Tet, in eayir^ this, 
1 feel again as if I ought to make an amende honorable to 
iba es:temal things; so true it is, that when one is mitiated in 
the jec2»te of Ioto and marriage, one gets quite a new feeling 
of jTfjBpect for them. Ilie whole house, wi^ everything that 
is in it, becomes a saaetuary. Chairs and tables, all parti- 
cipate in the life that surrounds them — you sit upon Ihe 
§aamsr, you work at the latter, in the wardrobes are Ihe 
jolatheB in which your beloved person is dad, and then the 
Adfa on whidi we are to sit £uid sulk ; in short, before I go 
further, I desire, in -confiideration of all this, to make the 
n&ost awple apologies to the outward matters. 

You say you like so nuich to know what I am domg. I 
aan jorry to have to answer that at present I am doing veiy 
]sk^<^ and I am longing heartily fbr a more regular stato of 
.things. I am «o often intorrupted, particularly by the men 
-engaged in the undertaking you know of, that I find that I 
made n tremendously false calculation when I reckoned upon 
ifinishing a volume of Phxto before the close of the year. My 
lectures, however, are already giving me great satis&ction. 
With the first two or three of the series, it is true, I am 
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rarel J pleased (and iim lime made no exception), as also I 
am seldom pleased with the ezovdinms to my sennons. But, 
by this time, I have got well into my snbject, and so have 
my aaditors ; and the whole is taking more distinct form in 
my mind ; fmd the tni& having thus seized me, my task 
becomes mose and more easy; so that sometimes, in the 
midst of a lecture, some special matter suggests itself to me 
tmexpectedly, without my having previously thought of it, 
and in this way I myself almost invariably leave the lecture- 
room with increased knowledge and insight. I cannot describe 
to you what a delight it is to feel this ; and in addition to 
this, the subjects that I am treating of are so exalted. To 
explain to the young men the nature of Christianity and of 
the state, is, in &ct, to give them all that they need to elevate 
the future above the past. Dearest Jette, when hereafter I 
shall come from the lectures so full of joy at my success, and 
£y into your arms, so different frt)m when I left home, ab- 
sorbed in speculation, with wrinkled brow and dolefxd 
look, I am sure you will feel delighted. But does it not 
strike you, as it does me, in connection with what I have 
just 6£ud, that all my beginnings are bad ? Now, suppose 
this should be the case with my married life also? Yes, 
sweetheart, I cannot guarantee that it will not be; but, 
if so, do not allow yourself to be alarmed, but feel sure that 
a better state of things will follow. Displeased we may at 
times be with each other, just as we are sometimes displeased 
with ourselves. But this cannot, I think, be expressed in any 
other way than either by my laughing heartily at your mis- 
deeds, or, if I see that this seriously annoys you, by my laying 
your little head upon my bosom, and coaxing you and pitying 
you. How you will treat me under the circumstances I do 
not know, but discord between us there can never be. • • . 
Is it not strange that, as a child, I was exactly as you de- 
scribe yourself to have been ? Without affection, and without 
sensibility. Love and religion are indeed identical, and, 
therefore, to me also they both came at once, though I cannot 
exactly say how ; and even subsequently I experienced great 
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fluctuations, having fallen back into mj original obtuseness 
for long periods at a time. Strong in mj own experienee on 
this point, I have oflen been able to console parents ivhose 
children have lived on in this seeming insensibility, with the 
assurance that the good would at length awake in them, and 
hitherto my prediction has always been verified. Our chil- 
dren must, at bottom, be of noble nature, and where this is 
the case, the life of piety and love which surrounds them, 
must sooner or later awaken sentiments in accordance with 
itself. . . . . 

[cccxxxiv.] Berlin, 16th December, 1808. 

. . . • That you cling to me with all your heart, 
that you have such unbounded confidence in me, I cannot 
hear too often, dearest Jette; and each time you repeat it, I 
am filled with new joy and delight, and with new gratitude 
towards Grod. Were you but already here, that I might share 
each moment of gladness and of sorrow with you, and seek 
lefijge in your bosom against every trouble ! I stand sadly 
in need of this just now. There are moments, at present, 
when I long for you with a very different longing from that 
which I have felt heretofore — ^with a longing to pour out my 
griefs and anxieties to you. I am very much depressed by 
various matters, not concerning my own af^urs, but those 
of the nation. Our good king has allowed himself to be 
taken by surprise by a contemptible party, and to be led 
into a step which will again bring matters out of the safe 
directioQ in which they were progressing. It is true, there 
are still excellent men at the head of af^urs ; but who 
knows how long th^ will be able to maintain their pod- 
tion against the assaults of the desjacable individoals who 
have again ensnared the king in their meshes ? and thus the 
amntiy may a second time be brought to the brink of an 
abyss from whidi it may not be possible &fr the well disposed 
to save it, without having reoonrse to measures of a veiy 
perikNis nature. Even were I quite secure against all accidents, 
it would not be possible for me to cooumuucate these matters 
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in detail in writing; bnt I feel the need of speaking to joa 
in general of everytlnng that weighs heavilj npon my heart. 
For some days these thoughts have absorbed almost the whole 
of my time ; and morning and evening, when undisturbed in 
bed, I do nothing but pour out my complaints to you. All 
my occupations are upset, ^r I am constantly involuntarily 
interrupting myself to reflect upon the present state of affiurs 
and upon means for ameliorating it. In the pulpit and the 
cathedra, alone, I do my duty properly. Nevertheless, I do 
not consider the time devoted to these reflections as lost, -for I 
hope my brooding will result in clear and correct views, and 
wiH, peihaps, lead to the development of some useful and perma- 
nent activity. You must not, however, picture things to your- 
self in too dark colours, my hearths beloved I Never, I trust, 
shall you be pained by seeing me utterly dejected and despond- 
ing. That would, it seems to me, be the worst that could 
happen to you, for it could not fail to diminish your esteem 
for me, and this, I hope, I shall secure for ever. My present 
anxieties and my present grief have by no means assumed the 
character of hopelessness ; on the contrary, I am greatly excited, 
and do not only appear full of life and animation wherever I 
riiow myself, but I am so in reality. And if I were able to 
talk matters over with you, I am sure your looks and your 
sympathy would inspire me with even greater courage. You 
see, dearest Jette, that it would not be possible for me ever 
to keep anything secret from. you. It is essential to me 
that you should know all that is passing in me, all that is 
stirring my feelings ; and I cannot help pitying those poor 
fellows who feel themselves obliged to keep many things 
from thdr wives; their marriage seems to me not to be a 
true one. But it is, in truth, folly to say that women cannot 
be depended upon for silence. I shall trust implicitly in 
yours whenever I recommend it tb you, and I feel con- 
vinced that no fear would wring a secret from you that 
I had confided to you. But just because it is a necessity 
of my nature to confide and communicate everything, I 
require such a strong, energetic, courageous, and trustworthy 
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wife as you will be. Thus ought all German women to be, 

and such the best among them have ever been 

.... In my choice of a historical work for you, I was 
guided by the very lively interest I once heard you express in 
^e hiBtoiy of antiquity. It is the oldest work on history from 
tiiat period; and, I trust, that the more you read of it, the 
better you will like it; and I reckon upon our reading many 
passages of it together some day. Upon the whole, we will 
dwell mudi in antiquity, which is nearer, as it were, to us 
Germans than to any other nation. Should the civil commu-- 
nity around us be organized in the admirable way that I 
looked fbrwaid to a short time ago with more hope than at 
present, then the compansons we may institute will be still 
more interesting. Should matters take a different torn, tiien 
the contemplation of antiquity will afford xis the best and the 
noblest consolation. This reminds me that you had begun 
to read Plato with Ehrenfried. How &r did you get? In 
the volume which is about to appear, the Phedon wiM strike 
you as inexpressibly beautiful; it is just suited for such a 
meditative nature as yours. This delightful work will con- 
tinue l«)g through our wedded life. 

. . . . I cannot write much more to-di^, yet must give 
myself time to scold a little, because you do yourself such 
abominable injustice, in saying that you caimot express in 
your letters all the fondness that you feel. My own Jette, your 
religious feeiing and your tenderness, and the intimate con- 
nection between both, which is the most beautiful thing in 
the worid, speak out so bewitchingly in your sweet words, that 
in reading them I can never help feeling that you cannot pos- 
sibly derive the same satisfaction from my letters as I do from 
yours. Altogether, women are the true letter-writers ; we 
men are mere bunglers in the art. And as for writing love, 
what -man can do this as women can, and how few women 
even can do it as you do, love ; so pure, so ^eep, so lively, 
«nd no sweet ! . . . . 
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Henriette von Willich to Schleiermaclier, 

[cccxxxv.] 19th December, 1808. 

. . . . How I shall feel when I have been forget- 
ful and you laugh at me, I cannot as yet say — ^but that I shall 
not feel hurt, that I know — though I may be vexed with 
myself even "onto tears. But I must tell you I am not so bad 
as to forget something every day. Probably you will only 
have occasion to enjoy your laugh about once a week. 

It must indeed be a glorious enjoyment to feel as you 
do, that you are gaining knowledge and insight for yourself 
while imparting it to others. I shall most heartily partici- 
pate in it, and I know that a share of all that is great and 
beautiftil in you will always devolve upon me. Bear Ernst, 
with what tenderness your wife will receive you when you 
return home, and how the little ones will cling around you! 
God grant that I may ever on these occasions be able to read 
in your ejea, that it is happiness to be with wife and children 
— ^but how could it be otherwise ? 

Ah ! my Ernst, words seem ever poorer, and less capable 
of expressing how very dear you are to me. 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von Willich. 

[cccxxxvi.] Berlin, 2bth December, 1808. 

Last night, at Reimers, in the midst of the Christmas 
festivities and joy, I was seized with dreadful cramps in the 
stomach, which kept me in torture all night ; I got up this 
morning with a remnant of pain, and very exhausted and 
miserable, and went thus into t^e pulpit : but nevertheless, I 
preached very much to my own satisfaction, whether equally 
80 to that of my hearers, I cannot say, for the one does not 
always follow from the other. When I had finished, I was, 
however, so ill that I should have liked above all thinga to 
go to bed. I can endure great pain without being so far 
overcome as to be unfit for society, or for work ; but in 
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consequence of the resistance which I make, I become more 
exhausted than most people .... 

I am writing to you in the midst of a state of confu- 
sion, which will no doubt be very striking to you when 
you experience it for the first time here. It is near upon 
two o'clock of the night, the watchman is blowing his horn 
with all his might, tiie drums are beating, and from my 
window I can see the reflection of a great fire. The ar- 
rangements for extinguishing fires are very good, and the 
damage done is therefore seldom great, for which reason I can 
give myself up to the glorious impression of the fury of the 
element, and the victorious struggle which hiunan ingenuity 
and activity are waging against it. I wish such a fire would 
break out once in my neighbourhood, so as to necessitate 
my taking measures of safety, for I should like to know how 
much presence of mind I should show on such occasions, as I 
have never yet been tried ; and before my happy life with 
you is to begin, I should like to know how far my capacities 
go, and what I am worth, in all directions. Upon the whole 
I have pretty much confidence in myself, yet as long as I have 
not been tried, I cannot know whether this confidence is weU 
founded. This is another reason why I rejoice at having been, 
in a certain measure at least, called to combat in a new arena 
before my imion with you ; and should I now be so fortunate 
as to be invited to take part in state affairs, if only tempo- 
rarily, there will be nothing left for me to wish. Church and 
science, state and family — these comprise aU that concerns a 
man in this world, and I, happy one, shall be among the 
favoured few who have had a share in each. It is true it 
is only in our modem days, when men are separating and 
dividing all things, that such a combination has become of 
rare occurrence; formerly every able man might be called 
upon to act in each of these departments, and thus it must be 
again in future : it is for this that we are striving. People 
who rise above the common herd, all seem to rejoice so much 
at the thought of gaining an imdying name in history. I do 
not know how it is, but I cannot feel that this is worth 
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striving fi>r. The t^j in which kings, merely because they 
are such, secure a name for themselves for a couple of cen- 
turies at least, is certainly not to be envied. The action of 
men in the state is always a common action, and we are not 
just whai we ascribe any great result to a single individuaL 
Of science this is still more true, and the coming generation 
wiU consist of very poor feUows indeed, if fi% years hence 
they have not acquired much greater knowledge of all things, 
than even the foremost of us has in the present day. The 
artist alone can become immortal in this way, but I am. once 
for all not an artist. 

[cxxjxxxvii.] Saturday Evening, Zlst December, 1808. 
The last day in the year I must end as I hope to begin 
every day of tiie most blessed half of the next, with a little 
chat with you. You have been grieving on my account — 
that must not be. I would fain see you as cheerfid and serene 
as I am myself. No, dearest, so depressed I could not be by 
an evil impending, it is true, but not inevitable, as to awake 
in low spirits, I trust I shaR never despair of my country, 
I have too firm a &itii in it, too firm a conviction of its 
being an instrument in the hand of God, and that we are a 
chosen people of God. It is possible that all our eflforts may 
prove vain, and that for the present we shall have to submit 
to hard times ; but the country will after a while come forth 
renewed fi:om its trials. But even this possible fiiilure there 
is not so much reason to fear now, as when I last wrote to 
you ; but should it be otherwise, you need not fear to find me 
melancholy and dejected, though vexed and indignant at the 
gross follies committed you may see me sometimes, and also 
speculating upon the best means of counteracting and retriev- 
ing these follies and mistakes, or upon the measures to be 
adopted in future should the false step be taken. For the rest 
I am not as yet decided what path to follow, as the matters 
that are to determine me are by no means settled. But 
whatever may happen, I trust that nothing shall keep us sepa- 
rated longer than at first determined. I have pictured to m3rsel£ 
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with true delight, how, living in a time pregnant with great 
events, I shall ever have you at my side, or know that you 
are there, eager to welcome me back when I return home 
after having attended to some business or other which has 
roused and called for the exercise of all my energies. To live 
in times like these is a thing to thank God £br ; for all good^ 
nesa is felt more deeply, and the power of representing it in 
all its beauty and all its glory is much enhanced* Yes, even 
locking only to the pure ^oynients of love, I would rath^ 
introduce you into such circumstances than, into a retired 
idyllic li£s. For nothing can be more exalting to love, than 
thus to draar within its sphere all that is great in the world 
around it* Therefore let us meet cheerfully and blissfully 
all that may come. 

[cccxxxyin.] lat Jan/uary>y 1809. 

Your letter has come to me as a new-year*s gift. 
Dear heart, you seem to have felt suck joy at the receipt of 
the picture, and to have regarded it with such deep and holy 
emotions, that I almost regret having written to you so play- 
fully about it. I am afraid you are actually guilty of a kind 
of idol-worship in regard to it, my sweet bride ; and yet how 
can I help rejoicing at this ? 1 am but too well pleased to see 
how the eye of love beauiifies what it looks at, and I cannot tell 
you how much I have been moved by it. But I must seriously 
entreat you not to form to yourself an image of me frc«n the 
pcture, which you may not afterwards recognize in the ori- 
ginal There may be somethii^ peculiar and characteristic 
about my fi)rehead, but beautiful it is by no means ; and as 
fi>r my eyes, the artist has not been able to say more for them 
tiaan I can. You know how I have ever complained of their 
immovable, glassy appearance, and of their being rather blinds 
bdiind which my soul is concealed^ than windows through 
which it looks out ; and how provoked I am at their express- 
ii^ so little of what there is in me. But you know also there 
is 8 saying> — ^very likely not entirely without foundation — that 
whai a married couple live long and happily together, they 
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grow like each other ; so it is for jon to try what yoa can 
make out of these dim eyes. 

.... Your tea was tried for the first time yesterday, in 

honour of a very nice fellow, little T , from Anclam, who 

was one of my earliest and most fiudifol pajMls in Halle, and 
between whom and myself there exists great mutual r^ard. 
I invited him, together with some other of my former pupils, 
and among these I always feel thoroughly happy. I used to 
say formerly, that the time I spent in Halle was the most 
delightful period of my life, and one that would never return. 
If I do still say this sometimes to such persons as know no- 
thing of my new happiness, I always punish myself inwardly 
for telling an untruth ; yet there is one feature of that period 
which I can hardly hope to see repeated, namely, the healthy 
and hearty manner in which I lived with the young people ; 
for here circumstances will not be exactly the same. How- 
ever, what can be done in this direction we will do ; and I 
am sure it wiU give you true pleasure to see me draw the 
youths around me, and to witness their affection for me. 

[cccxxxix.] Berlin^ 1th January^ 1809. 

. . . . I am glad that the letter containing the 
so-called confessions has not been so long retarded, as I am 
thus able to answer it at once. But I should like to seat 
you first on the sofa, and place myself on a stool or on the 
floor at your feet, so that I might look up the while into your 
glorious eyes ; and then I would fain assure you, that I do 
not in the least picture you to myself otherwise than you 
really are, and that I am altogether incapable of entertaining 
such preference for one good quality above another, as to 
exaggerate the one in imagination and to depreciate the other. 
And as for what you denominate your want of feeling, my 
own Jette, how long have I not known that ? how much have 
we not already written to each other upon that subject ? how 
often have I not conceded to you as much as I thought was 
true, and endeavoured to make you comprehend yourself more 
clearly? This time, let me try whether I cannot make more 
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impression, by representing the matter to you from another 
side. Real, tme feeling is nothing more than the transition 
from the impression which man receives from without, to 
action. He who is so strongly affected by the outward events, 
connected with the ideas which ought to be the guides of man 
and to constitute his true and higher life, as to adopt the right 
in action with full consciousness and with confident energy 
and ddight, he feels strongly and truly. Such an individual 
will— even where immediate action is impossible or not called 
for — ^be stirred by emotions and desires which will, so to say, 
typify right action, and thus give expression to the inward 
disposition. In this highest sense you cannot possibly say 
that your feelings are blunt ; you need but question your life 
and your actions, and they will contradict you. That you are 
not always so conscious of your feelings as others may be, that 
is possible, because this consciousness is, in fact, only acquired 
by the passive excitement of the feelings, by memory or sym- 
pathy, or such like, and such excitements are usually rare in 
•persons who lead a healthy active life, — ^in short, it is not in 
strength, but in sofhiess of feeling, that you may be slightly 
deficient. As the two are very seldom found in perfect equi- 
libriiun, you have no right to maintain that those natures in 
which the former preponderates and the latter is held in sub- 
jection, are the least noble. At all events, if you be right, I 
may tell you at once, that you condemn me as well as your- 
self, for I am exactly like you in this respect ; and in Stral- 
sund, as amid the bustle of the fair, I should, as little as your- 
self, have experienced grief and deep sadness if, like yourself, 
I had had some active business to occupy me; for, imder such 
circumstances, passive emotions are not easily roused in dispo- 
sitions like yours and mine. And when you tell me, that 
even when you are not occupied or otherwise drawn off by 
the circimistances of life, you are at times quite incapable of 
such feelings, because of your inward emptiness and dryness 
— ^for I know you will say all this — I reply, that the reason 
is always the same, though in these cases it is more distant 
and less apparent. For the rest, I do exactly the same as 
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you, I also speak a great deal about mj own coldness^ and 
also sometimes call it want of feeling, tiioiigli more in sport 
than in earnest, and people resolutdy refoae to believe me, 
because they tbink me aa excellent man, and they are con^ 
scions that their own yirtne and piety consist mostly in. these 
passive emotions. But, dear child, I do believe you, only I 
cannot aUow you to call it want of feeling, and to mistrust 
your own strength, because you suppose it to be connected 
herewith. Nay, I can no longer resist ! I must seat myself 
by your side, and press you to my heart, and coax and com- 
fort you, ailer all the torture you have inflicted on yourself. 
But I caimot help you: it must remain, as it was. I caii, once 
&>r all, not aee you otherwise than you are, and I cannot with- 
draw eveu (me atom of my love &om yeu. .... Were I 
in earnest to reproach you for anything, it would be for failing 
somewhat in true faith ; but eveu this is only a passing condi- 
tion, for the prevailing state of your consdousiiess is, I am sure, 
that of cheerful, serene, and trusting love. You cannot either 
seriously think that you are incapable of sharing with me all 
that is noble, good, and holy ; for even should I at times be 
more strongly afiected than you^ at other times the reverse will 
be the case, and more especially as regards your beauti^ out- 
bursts of veneration for myself^ and we will therefore faithfully 
help each other. Or do you think that I never feel apathetic, 
and good for nothing, and indolent? Yet I do not therefore say 
that I am not worthy of you, but I w^ill ever, on such occasions, 
seek to strengthen and refresh myself in communion with you. 

[ccGXL.] Sunday. 

I have been preaching on the blessedness of early piety; 
but I do not know how I have preached, for no one ever says 
a word to me about it. I am aware that I touched upon 
m^^ters, which it is right and good to m^ition, but how I 
expressed them I do not in the least know. This I know, 
however, that the sarmon was very long^ and that in spite of 
the mild weather I felt colder than I o^n do in the severest 
fisost ; frcon which &ct a somewhat mi&vourable inference maj 
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be dsawn. Were you here, my own Jette, I ahouki be better 
iaformed. Contiiiue to love me witk all your heart imtil we 
meety and be as happy as you can. 

[cccxu.] Berlin, 2l8t January, 1809. 

I foigot in my last to answer L 's question as to 

how fer we had got in the Odyss^ "We read yesterday the 
17th and the 18th books, and I dwelt with psurticular emphasifi 
and conviction on the lines : — 

'' No canning sMft the stomach's vage can itiil. 
That ruefUl source of many a human ilL" 

Not because of the starvation, which I have never expeirieneed, 
but because of the crampa, which Homer never expaienced. 
However^ it was ra^r the remembrance thtm the actual pain 
that affected me so stron^y ; for although I had several severe 
attacks in the b^inning of the week afi;er the catarrhal feTer, 
I believe that I am now really convalesc^it. We have enough 
of Homer left for three evenings more, for I always read two 
books at tea ; when this is finished, I propose to read the 
j^neid to Nanni in Yoss's tran^ation, and liien I think she 
will have had enough of ^[icient poetry for the present. I can- 
not teU you what a charm Homer has exercised over me again 
after four and twenty years— only think, longer than you have 
lived I — ^for so long it is since I read him regularly through, 
though in the interval I have occasionally conned over certain 
passages. The sweet simplicity, the fresh and lively mode of 
presentation, and the healdiy tone of life, that prevail through- 
out^ are most delightftd. As I said lately to some one, were I 
called upon to save three works of antiquity only, not includ- 
ing the Bible, they should be no othar thim Homer, Herodotus, 
and Plato. 1 am always particularly pleased when we are at 
home in the evening and able to '^ Homerize." .... 

. . . . I have to-day been preparing commimicantH. 
This reminds me, that as in ftiture it will of course not be 
proper that I should take the communion in any other ehurch 
than my own, I may now make a definite arrangement wi(& 
you relative to this matter, for besides to-morrow there will 
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only be twice commiiiiioii there, viz. : on the ath of March 
and on the 16th of Ap^L Pray inquire whether yon will be 
able to attend the Lord*8 table on either of those days ; it 
would be very gratifying to me if it conld be 80. . . . 

[cccxlil] Wednesday^ 2hih January^ 1809. 

. . • . I am at present occupied with a very dif- 
ficult task, namely, the introduction to the Pluedon. As yet 
it refuses to take shape on paper; I am in consequence in 
a very sad state, such as you will probably hare frequent 
occasions of witnessing in future, and I may, therefore, as well 
describe it to you beforehand. The matter which I am to 
produce is not inwardly ripe; something is wanting, but I do 
not exactly know what. As long as I feel this I cannot pos- 
sibly begin to write, and I can as little make up my mind to 
take hold of anything else, and thus the subject that troubles 
roe always remains on the order of the day, without anything 
essential being done to forward it, though much time is spent 
in cogitating and turning it over and over. This continues 
imtil suddenly I feel inspired and a new light dawns upon me. 
And only think, I have still eight such introductions to write, 
which I shall have the same difficulty in producing. But 
when this is done, then all the work laid out to be finished 
before my joining you, will be accomplished. 

. . . . I have just received a letter from my sister 
Lotte, who seems to have had great pleasure in reading your 
letters to me and also mine to you. She confesses that she 
is quite in love with you, and that she wishes very much 
that we could pay our visit to her in Silesia this year already, 
as she has all kinds of strange doubts as to what may happen 
next year. For my part, however, I have no presentiment of 
anything likely to prevent us, either good or evil. She writes 
that she is despatching a large packet to the island (of Rugen) ; 
you will, therefore, soon receive a letter from her without its 
passing through me, and you will thus be placed on an inde- 
pendent footing in regard to each other, and may in future 
make as many remarks about me as you like 
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[cccxLiu.] Thursday, 2%th. 

I shall not be able to devote much time to you to-day, 
but shall write a few lines not to lose my reputation for an- 
swering without delay. The persecution directed against Stein 
has by no means surprised me. I had, indeed, not anticipated 
it; yet when it came, it seemed to me like something well 
known to me, and that I had expected. One thing only has 
given me pain, and that is, that he has departed in such great 
haste, which was not at all necessary ; I am also sorry that I 
was not able to see him before. I have sent him word that I 
congratulate him, for to be declared an enemy of the '^ great 
nation," is the highest honour that could befall a public man 
in our day. If I have not for a long while spoken to you 
about public affairs, it is merely because things seem sunk in 
a state of sullen brooding and suspense, which may last some 
weeks longer. Be not alarmed, for even if I would, I could 
not remain silent to you, and therefore as soon as a crisis 
comes on you shall be informed of how far I am affected by 
it ; but do not think that matters are always so serious as I 
may represent them in the first moment of excitement. 

As far as I have been able to learn, Dohna is getting on 
admirably. He keeps me in tremendous activity. He wishes 
to have the most circumstantial letters from me every post 
day, and I can hardly help yielding to his wishes, as I write to 
him on matters concerning the internal administration, which 
are exceedingly interesting to myself. That you have read 
yourself so deeply into the most sorrowful period of my life,* 
and have Sjrmpathized so heartily with me, is a great satis- 
faction to me. Yes, dear heart, I shall be very happy in 
future, and you would be astonished if you knew how calm I 
feel in regard to that period, though I cannot conceive why it 
should have formed an essential part of my life, if it were not 
that I learnt then to think more correctly on various points 
connected with married life ; and thus you also, my beloved, 

* He had given her his corresjxmdence with Eleanore to read. 
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have been benefited by it. From one point of view, you are 
right in what you say about the unequal relation between hus- 
band and wife. The connection of men with science and art 
and all the affairs of the community, and the capacity they 
show in these various spheres of activity, seem so much more 
important than the avocations in connection with which women 
develop their talents, that in cases where the husband eidiibits 
great capabiHly, it appears as if the wife must of necessity feel 
herself subordinate to him ; and the relation can hardly be a 
good one, when the wife is ^eatly superior to her husband in 
mental capacity and strength of character. But if a wife 
imderstands her husband, as true love will always teach her 
to understand him, and if she is mother and ivife in the true 
sense of the words, the feeling of her hiffiband towards her 
cannot be other than one of perfect equality ; and as, if she 
be not possessed by vani^, ake may in many respects keep 
herself more pure and unstained by contact with the world 
than a man can ; this gives her on the other side a superiority 
over her husband, and allows him to place her above himselfy 
without any risk of disturbing the true relation between them. 
As a general rule, you are more innocent than we ; and I am 
sure that, upon reflection, you will not object to this supe- 
riority; and thus you will find that nature has after all 

regulated the matter well and beautifully 

. . . . The devotional feeling aroused in you by my 
picture, has again made me see distinctly how it was possible 
tor the belief in miraculous pictures to have taken birth, at a 
time when the art of painting had attained its highest deve- 
lopment, and when the faith in the holy legends was still a 
living faith. For it is wonderfiil what life, what transparency 
and animation there is in a picture when it is executed, and 
also viewed, in the right spirit 

[cccxuY.] Berlin^ 28tb January, 1809. 

. . . . I have been to the play for the first time 
for a very long while. Nanni wished so much to go some 
evening, and I had heard that they were to give a new piece 
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by 'Kctwbas, in yrhich Iffland and Mrs. Bethmann were 
said to perform ackairably. If I thought l^at yuu had read 
the play, I would giTe you my opinion of the performance — 
that Kotzebne is in truth an in&mous fellow. He has not the 
dighlest conception of true morality ; and when he attempts to 
ii^resent noble characters, he defaces them in the most vulgar 
and disgusting way, so that one is actually ashamed and 
vexed with oneself for being carried away and moved by the 
events of 1^ piece, which happens from time to time to an 
honest dog like mysdf. «... 

{^CKKXLV.] Tuesday Evening. 

. . . . Hhen came your letter this afternoon, just 
as I was about to start for the lecture-room; and I am de- 
lighted to find that I had been anxious without reason. 

But, alas, I am saying all &is, as if mattevs wore still as 
tiiey used to be. You will undeowtand this; you know how 
difficult it is, when a great <:hange has taken place, always to 
remember it. But I would rather confess to you at once, 
honestly and openly, as we have ever treated each other, 
tiuit your letter has made an extraordinary impression upon 
me. To iidnk that you ha^e not one spark of wit, it is too 
bad ! De^ feeling you are also wanting in — ^but that is the 
oM story — and even your much vaunted strength, is not real 
strength ! I cannot conceive how I came to love you ! It 
is as if a veil had fallen from my eyes, and it seems to me 
a most unfortunate affair, which I oi^ht to get out of as 
iqieedily as possible. Come quick, dearest Jette, throw your- 
self into my arms, and forgive the stupid j(^e that my pen 
has been guilty of. Look through my eyes into my heart, 
and read there how entirely we are made for each other, how 
hJbde I should wish you to be otherwise than you are, and 
that, after all, I must be a nmch better judge than you are 
of how much wit, how much feeling, and how much strength 
you have. Yes, and I can tell you to a tittle how much you 
lia;ve of each ; only as regards your wit and fancy, I must 
haofe time to reflect; for hitherto, I must confess, I hove given 
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little attention to such special qualities in you, but have loved 
you in bulk. But seriously, it would be a pity should yon 
not have a vein of wit and fancy in you. Pray do try 
and discover one, if you have to dig ever so deeply for it, 
because in our house you will most likely have to toniah the 
whole supply. I can assure you that I do not possess an 
atom of it. Have you ever, in myself or in my writings, 
met with a single brilliant sally, startiing turn, or striking and 
imexpected combination? Yet this is what is generally 
imderstood by wit. Beflect a little, and you will find that all 
that I have written is tremendously consistent (at least, so I 
flatter myself); but, at the same time, as bald as necessity 
would have it, and, therefore, also dry and monotonous. And 
should yoU| on some exceptional occasion, find that I am 
reaUy witty, you may feel assured that I am not myself at 
that moment, and that it is only my mimetic talent that is 
exhibiting itself; some witty friend will probably be before 
my mind's eye at such moments, and in imitation of him, I 
speak, even though sometimes par anticipation. If, therefore, 
you value wit so very highly, I shall have more reason to be 
afraid of Stefifens, of Brinkmann, and of many others, than 
you will have to fear Caroline, Wilhelmine, and Hannah, and 
I do not know whom. In reviews, I am, indeed, always said 
to be rich in wit and &ncy; but if the people that say so 
knew what wit and fancy are, they would hardly be reviewers. 
Listen to me, Jette! We will make a contract with each 
otiier, by which, as is right and proper, we will both be 
gainers, and which we wiU honestiy keep : we will never 
compare ourselves with others; there is nothing to be gained 
by that ; and if any one were to expect me to describe you 
by comparison, I should really not know what to say, if it 
were not, *' To tell the truth, your ladyship, she is not as 
amiable as you are, not so witty as another, not as sensible 
as a third, not so loving as a fourtii, not so well-informed as 
a fifth, not so pretty as a sixth, but, taken altogether, she is 
the only one whom I love.** Could you do otherwise in regard 
to me ? But for all this, I remain an extraordinary being, and 
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80 do yon. And now, dearest, do not be vexed with me 
because of my sauciness. 

As for the acquisition of knowledge, that is a subject on 
which a great deal may be said; but it is very natural that 
men should not be willing to come to your aid in this mat- 
ter, and, therefore, you must not put an evil construction 
on it. Only consider how their entire education, from their 
earliest youth, is directed towards the attainment of know- 
ledge, how they must toil for it the whole of their life, that 
those among them, who really know something, have devoted 
their time exclusively to this object, and yet feel that they 
have attained but little. And then, iurther, consider that, 
knowing no other way than the one they have themselves 
trodden, it is but natural that they should despair of being 
able to help you to knowledge. Now, there is, indeed, 
another way, but that can only be known to those in whom 
science and feeling are so intimately blended as you rarely 
see them. For my own part, I have a kind of vague pre- 
sentiment of how we ought to proceed in the matter ; and, 
I believe, I shall be able to aid you in acquiring such know- 
ledge as is best suited to women. The only thing that I fear 
I shall be wanting in is sufficient familiarity with all the de- 
tails of the subjects that are likely to interest you the most, 
and which you will desire to become acquainted with. Li my 
opinion, all knowledge must, in the case of women, be given 
in a religious form, and, at the same time, also in a sensuous 
form ; the first, I might be able to accomplish, but in attempt- 
ing the latter, I should often fail for want of details — at least, 
when endeavouring to impart instruction in impremeditated 
and animated conversation. I have always obstinately refused 
to deliver lectures to a mixed audience of men and women ;: 
but to women alone — that is to say, to women with whom 
I am intimately acquainted — I should like very much to 
deliver a course, and I trust we shall be able to manage to 
have a regular evening hoiu: for such entertainment. The 
power of penetrating deeply into the inner nature of things 
I may tell you at once, that you possess, but in attaining 
VOL. IL N 
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a thorough knowledge of details, I think you will not be so 
successfiil as our friend Herz. That you did not avail yourself 
of the first year of your marriage with Ehrenfiried to extend 
your knowledge, is very natural; but, in reality, you were 
on the way to it. You know you read my Discourses with 
him, and also began Plato; and though it was b^;inning 
with the most difficult, it was, nevertheless, a step in the 
right direction: and then, £hrenJ&ied had not time to instruct 
you, otherwise than through books. Be quite easy, we shall 
manage all this, and I will never allow myself to be so 
hampered with business as to be unable to devote a greiut 
deal of my life to you in regard to these matters also. 

[cccxLVi.] htk February^ 1809. 

Your letter is before me, and the first thing that 
catches my eye, is again that offensive inequality between 
thine and mine. Hear me, child, this is not to be borne, and 
I must try to drive every vestige of it out of you. Good God, 
what shall Tdo to make you feel how entirely I am yours ? 
. . . . But one thing more is required for this, which 
will appear to you rather paradoxical, and for this very 
reason it is meet that I should tell it to you; this is, that you 
must not aspire to be more than is right. Otherwise equality 
cannot be established. What I have said to you about mar- 
ried life and about society, applies to you as well as to me. 
In society you must allow free scope to your individuality, 
be to each what you can be to him or her, and take from 
each what you can get, feeling all the while that whatever 
enjoyment you receive or afford, is mine as well as yours, 
because you yourself are so entirely mine. Until you have 
lived in society in this free and simple manner, you cannot 
in fact know whether you possess wit and fancy, and whether 
you are interesting; for in our intercourse with each other 
these qualities cannot manifest themselves separately and 
distinctly, because in the true life of love all these secondary 
matters are so insignificant that they are not noticed. Do 
you not feel that it would be ridiculous, if, at any time, 
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when jou aiad I bad been discussing the most inierei^iing 
0ubject8 together, either with much imijnation or with deep 
eamestztess, you were to saj to yourself that I had shown 
much wit and fancy, and that I had been very interesting? I 

am sure such a thought would never strike you 

This evening I have somethiiig very tiresome in prospect. 
I am to spend it in the soeiety of a number of men, not 
one of whom is good enough for me. They have all low 
views, and will, no doubt, talk no end of nonsense about the 
furesent state of afiairs. Under such drcumstanoes I do one 
g£ three or four things. Either I give utterance to the 
bitterest sarcasms, and thus close the people's mouths, or X 
turn everything into a joke, or I remain perfectly sUent, w 
I adapt myself aitirely to their views, bantering them .the 
while so slily, that they remain to the last in doubt as to 
what my real meaning is. According as I am influenced by 
the spirit of the society, I adopt one or another of these expe* 
dients, and remain faithful to it the whole evening. In evay 
<;ase the people feel uneasy and wish me at the devil, and 
afterwards, of course, cut me up moi^ unm^roifolly ; but I 
cannot help it. Why are ^tj such miserable wights? 

[oocxLvn.] 12th Fehruary^ 1809. 

Again our thoughts have met in memory of our dear 
departed. You are right; in silence I prefer to fold you with 
your sorrow to my bosom, feeling one with you in love and 
holy remembrance of him. It must be a delightful and 
tranquillizing thought to you, that you took so much part in 
his life in his last days, so that you may look upcm that 
period as the real consummation of your beautiful imion— at 
least on your side. One thing, however, always impresses 
me most painfully, when I revert to Ehrenfried's death, viz., 
that he was not allowed to retain his consciousness, and to 
recognize you to the last; but on calm reflection I always 
console myself with what I have expressed in one of mj 
sermons, that the last moment of fuU conscioumets is in 
reality the last moment of life. Judging from my knowledge 

H 2 
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of my own physical constitation, I think that I shall most likelj 
enjoy the privilege which I wish so much had been granted 
to our beloved friend. Yes, dear Jette, the anniversary of 
his death shall always be a time of hallowed mourning and 
remembrance in our house; and it precedes so beautifully 
Passion week, the general period of mournful remembrance. 
Our children, also, shall learn as early as possible to xmite love 
for their departed parent with affection for their living 
father. But, dear child, do not overstep the limits which 
God has marked out for us; do not wish that Ehrenfried 
should give us any other token of his sanction and remem- 
brance than that which dwells in our hearts, in the beautiM 
blending of our love for each other and our remembrance of 
him, in the commingling of our joy and our sorrow, when, 
on the anniversary of his death, you repose silently on my 
bosom, and I kiss away the tears from your sad eyes; and 
also that other beautifid outward token, that we have an 
image of him in our children, and that it is our highest wish 
to bring them up to be worthy of him. Could we have 
more delightful tokens than these? Could we contemplate 
in a more worthy image, the eternal existence of our de* 
parted friend ? 

One word more only to-day. You are always desirous of 
knowing in what state of mind I am, and the rumours of 
impending convulsions which have probably reached you 
may have made you more anxious than ever. I may assure 
you that I am in a state of perfect and blissful calmness. I 
see distinctly that in a few months we must either have 
gained everything or lost everything, according as the 
government may resolve, and as yet it is very dubious what 
it will resolve. I know, however, that I have done every- 
thing, and ever will do everything that is in my power, to 
promote a better state of things ; and, therefore, I am quite 
easy, and entertain a profound conviction, that however things 
may turn out, my life with you will not fail me. Endeavour 
to participate in my tranquillity, dearest heart ; I think that 
nothing can rob me of it 
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Henriette von WilUch to Schleiemiacher* 

[cccxLvm.] IBth Fehruart/j 1809. 

Your letter has given me very great pleasure. You 
cliat most delightfully, my heart's own Ernst, although at the 
same time you treat me most immercifully. But wait a little : 
since my meekness makes you so saucy, I will take my re- 
venge by adopting a pride and presumption that shall make 
you wish the meekness back again. 

But let me tell you, my beloved, that I believe, never- 
theless, that you possess wit and fancy, and that some evidence 
of it may even be traced in your writings, although what you 
say about consistency and necessity is quite true. I believe 
that you have afforded many a reader pleasure by imexpected 
turns of thought, and have caused much vexation to the 
foolish, who would fain continue in the beaten tracks, by the 
new ways of life you have opened up. But slap my mouth, 
for venturing to prate about your works — ^in short, it is my 
opinion that you have wit, and that in me there is not the 
slightest vein of it. But 1 must once more commence a 
lamentation at your so immercifully placing before me all 
that I am not ! Never mind, take the kiss of reconciliation, 
dear love — ^I am so entirely thine, and my heart embraces 
you with the ever -increasing consciousness that you are 
mine, entirely mine, and that I am really the right wife for 
you. Ah, your manner of repeating it is ever so inde- 
scribably sweet! My Ernst, I am too happy I 

[cccxux.] 19^/* February. 

.... What you say about your manner of treating 
men is interesting enough ; but to speak seriously, would it 
not be worth your while to show them the truth ? may there 
not be some among them who would hold out their hand to 
goodness, if they did but recognize it, but who are too weak 
to find it by their own unaided efforts? Here, in KUgen 
even, repeated complaints have been made of the manner in 
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which you avoid entering upon higher topics in society. 
Many persons were much disappointed on finding that, when 
they broached a subject of the kind, with the hope that you 
would throw some further light upon it, you either remained 
quite silent or entered into their opinion without expressing 
yourself on the matter at any length, or with any interest — 
in short, as you describe it. In this way you can hardly fail 
sometimes to hurt those, who would really have been willing 
to adopt higher views 

Schkiermacher to Henriette von Willich. 

[ceCL.] 2Ut February, 1809. 

Last Sundaiy I preached in the church that is to be 
mine in ftiture. It was, as you know, the beginning of Lent, 
during which I always feel particularly devout, and speak 
accordingly. I was rather pleased with my sermon, though 
I had had very little time to prepare it properly ; but the 
whole of the rest of the day I was not myself. .... 

. . . . I have repeatedly upbraided myself for never' 
having answered your question relative to Alexander Bohna, 
as you might so easily misunderstand my silence. But it is 
very difficult to speak about him to any one who does not 
know him ; and I cannot undertake to answer for your not 
getting a false impression of him through me. I believe you 
would learn to know him better from a single letter of his 
than from any description of him that I can give you. My 
relation to him is not either easy to describe. As regards 
essentials there is an intimate bond between us ; each knows 
everything oi importance that regards the other, we have tm- 
boimded confidence in each other, and when we are discuss- 
ing any subject, each iq)eaks out his meaning without reserve. 
In addition to this, we are personally much attached to each 
other, we find pleasure in each other's society, and there 
is nothing in either that is decidedly repugnant to the other. 
At bottom, we are thus essentially friends ; but, nevertheless, 
this does not appear on the surface, as much as it does in my 
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intercourse with other friends. Not that his rank, or his own 
valuation of this, raises any barrier between us — ^far from it! 
Of anything of this kind there is not the slightest question. 
But, on the other hand, there is an entire side of my nature, 
which never appears in my intercourse with Alexander — 
namely, the light, merry, humorous side ; but here, again, it 
is not that he would be oflfended by this, but his manner does 
not invite the expression of it, and he does not enter into 
it, and respond to it, because there is nothing of the kind in 
his nature, and therefore I prefer to give him that in me 
which he likes better^ — ^in short, gravity always predominates 
in our manner towards each other, and our intercourse is 
ever of a serious nature ; and when I place this thus dis- 
tinctly before myself, I always feel as if something was 
wanting. On the other hand, Alexander entertains for me a 
kind of respect, which is sometimes quite oppressive to me. 
More particularly when there is anything in me that he does 
not quite approve of, he would never speak to me about it, 
unless imder very particular circumstances ; as for instance, if 
it were in connection with public affairs, or if it belonged to 
the far past ; otherwise he would not have the courage to do 
so. Such are the limits of our intimacy ; within these we are 
perfectly open and confidential, and sure of each other. 

[goCLi.] Srd March, 1809. 

. . . . And now to your last letter* I ought not 
to have treated your expressions seriously, and yet I did so ; 
but not because I was not quite aware of how much was said 
in playfVdness and how much in earnest, and that in regard to 
essential matters there was, in fact, nothing to be cleared 
up between us. But my name would not be Ernest, if it 
were not part and parcel of my nature to turn suddenly and 
unexpectedly from plajrfulness to earnestness ? I have already 
played you this trick more than once, and in each case as alsa 
in the present, it has been the slight degree of earnestness 
concealed in your expressions that has called forth the great 
amount in mine— and I was induced to show you, by the 
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maimer which I adopted, how thoroughly we are one in all 
essentials — just to make you say afterwards, that you entirely 
agreed with me. Another time I may, most probably, in like 
manner turn serious matters into sport ; you know this, do 
you not ? and you belong to the few women who are able to 
understand it, and with whom, therefore, I can yenture upon 
it ; for not imfrequently it has caused me to be called hard- 
hearted, sarcastic, and irreligious. Who knows if L— 's 
and S— 's suspicions, of my not being quite free from 
worldly principles, may not have been caused by something 
of this kiod. Had they addressed themselves to myself on 
the subject of their doubts and notions respecting the relations 
to which you allude, I should certainly have felt myself called 
upon to do everything in my power to make them imderstand 
those matters better, and also my feelings in r^ard to them ; 
and should you at any friture period be able to afibrd me an 
opportunity for so doiog, you will oblige me much. In such 
cases, I am always most willing to enter into explanations ; 
but with men, dearest Jette, I am tremendously cautious. 
Not, however, when I am alone with one or two men, and 
when I perceive that any one is really and earnestly anxious 
to talk over his opinions and mine ; and when I think such 
discussion may lead to some result, I never fail to seek an 
opportunity of being alone with him. But in society, there is 
nothing I hate more, and more studiously avoid, than an 
approach to anything like a discussion. For the first, I 
cannot dispute, without going to such depths in the matter as 
are not compatible with the light and agreeable tone which 
ought always to prevail in general society ; and for this 
reason, I always take up the least important side of the ques- 
tion, break o£f, or give it a playful turn, so that it may not 
become too serious. Secondly, if I hear a disputant put 
forward vulgar or nonsensical arguments, or such as give 
evidence of a low mind, I cannot answer for what degree 
of bitterness and asperity my manner may assume. I should 
like to know who it is in RUgen, who has complained of 
me in this respect ; and if it be feasible, I will try to set 
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matters right again. Frequently, however, my repugnance 
to entering fully upon a subject, arises from the feeling that I 
should not be able to do so without becoming prolix and tire- 
some ; and this feeling of shyness comes over me much 

oftener than you think 

Here, the larks have already begun to sing, and we have 
had the loveliest spring days. Dearest Jette, how my heart 
beats with joy when I think of how fast the time is approach- 
ing when I am to start on my journey ! how near at hand is 
the new, happy, glorious life on which I am to enter! I am 
already familiar with its eveiy detail, and often a smile^ which 
no one can understand, plays roimd my lips when I picture to 
myself some little circumstance, some little piece of playful- 
ness, or some short delicious moment, belonging to it. I am 
so glad that everybody knows what is going to happen, so 
that I may speak freely about it ; and I am always talking 
about wife and children, as a man who has grown suddenly 
rich is always talking about his thousands. 

Henriette von Willich to Schleiermacher. 

[cccLn.] 3rd March^ 1809. 

Since L has been in Gotemitz, I have again lived 

more with the children, which always makes me very happy. 
I do not speak much or often to you about the maternal feel- 
ing in me, but I feel sure, nevertheless, that you know it, and 
in what full and deep measure I possess it, and how tranquil 
happiness and secret anxiety alternate in my bosom in regard 
to the children. But the anxiety will cease when your 
fatherly eye watches over them, dearest ! Never are Ehren- 
fried*s and your image so intimately and touchingly blended 
in my soul, as when I hear the little creatures call you 
&ther. 

After I had sent away my last letter, I felt for a moment 
imeasy as to what impression my constant dwelling on my 
own imperfections might make upon you. I have often been 
struck by the great monotony of my letters arising from this 
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cause, yet I am always impelled to lay bare before you my 
deficiencies and defects. How greatly would not even my 
present happiness be enhanced, could I once learn to under- 
stand myself thoroughly, to be contented with my own 
nature, and to live with you and the children, without heed- 
ing myself. Oh, my beloved Ernst, when the great happiness 
shall be realized, when, pressed heart to heart, I shall feel 
that you are in reality mine — shall I also feel that all your 
sweet prophesyings about me are being fulfilled, or will the 
sentiment of my own unworthiness follow me even then, and 
still leave something to be wished for in the midst of our 
otherwise perfect felicity ? . . . . 

Schleiermacher to Henriette von WUlkh 

[ccCLm.] No date. 

I wish to adorn you on your birthday, dearest Jette, 
and pearls are the ornaments I like best. I woidd fain have 
sent you real ones; for in our life everything must, as far 
as possible, be real. Pray do not fancy that they signify 
tears, for this only holds good in regard to dreaming of them. 
They signify, on the contrary, the most precious product of 
a quiet, unobtrusive life. 

At whatever hour you receive these lines and the accom- 
panying little present, you may feel sure that my whole heart 
is with you at that moment, for it will be so throughout the 
day, and the longing for you that never leaves me will be 
more intense than ever on that day, which will in future 
always find us united in gratitude and joy. Grod be with 
you, my darling. I kiss your forehead and your lovely eyes, 
and bless you. Let the image of your Ernst be with you 
throughout the day, when you dwell with thankful heart on 
the manner in which Providence has guided us. I also will 
praise God and thank Him on that day, for having given you 
to me, for the glorious life that we are about to enter upon, 
and I will pray for strength and power to render each of 
your days more happy and more bright! I wish that 1 
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couM commmiicate to all who take part ia the sweet bappi- 
isBM of our hearts, the deep emotion and jubilant gladness 
that fills my being. God bless you. Enjoy in richer 
measure than ever the present in common with the children 
and with your dear fHends, and in remembrance of me, and 
of the never-to-be-forgotten happy past, and the ftiture so full 
of hope ; and go on longing to share with me everything 
that moves your heart, thou^ even as it is, you know that 
I feel all with you, that your being is merged in mine and 
mine in yours, 

[c<5CUV.] 12th' March. 

I have spent the greater part of the forenoon in 
arranging in my head asi introduction to one of Plato's 
dialogues. I would willingly have discarded the subject and 
sat down at once to chat with you, but I felt that I ought not 
to do so. Most people think me an extraordinary being who 
can do everything that he wills to do, and whenever he wills 
to do it. "Were I in reality such, I would do ten times as 
much as I do, and my productions would be very superior 
to what they are, alas! But the feet is, that my case is 
exactly the contrary. I can do nothing, absolutely nothing, 
by mere force of will, but must await the favourable mo- 
ment. Therefore, when it comes I should consider myself 
very ctdpable were I to let it pass without availing myself 
of it 

And now let me thank you a thousand times for what 
you tell me about your birthday — about your feeling so 
huppy and so willing to commence your new course of life 
at my side, and about the first thoughts of pious love devoted 
to me in the morning. You will, I trust, as you say, be 
happier even next year than this; yet I cannot say that our 
present and our future stand in the same relation to each 
other as hope and reality. For have we not already the 
reality ? Do we not already belong to each other, and do we 
not constitute each other's happiness even now? Has not 
each penetrated deeply into the life and the soul of the 
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other? Still, it is true, something more than this even is 
actual presence, and the power of sharing immediately with 
each other everything that moves the heart, and of acting 
together on the sweet children, on all who love us, .and on 
the great and beautiful world that surrounds us. And this 
blissful present is drawing ever nearer I • . . . 

Henrietta Herz, as well as yourself, writes me that the 
sermon could not have been understood by the tmeducated. 
Do you think, then, that my other printed sermons would be 
imderstood by the imeducated ? You will, indeed, find very 
few uneducated persons in my church— only a small but 
select congregation. On the other hand, however, I know 
that a few simple citizens who come pretty frequently to hear 
me, understand me very well, and would probably also have 
understood the sermon in question. But when I am pro- 
perly installed in the church, I will always compose the 
afternoon sermon with a special view to the uneducated. 

Henriette von WilUch to Schleiermachei\ 

[cccLV.] nth March, 
S 's and L 's suspicions of a slight intermix- 
ture of worldliness in your principles (if that be not too 
strong an expression), arise solely &*om the fact that they 
cannot see your relation to Eleanore in other than a repre- 
hensible light, and so also your sanctioning in other cases at- 
tachments between persons, one of whom is already bound by 
marriage. You will hardly be able to make S under- 
stand how love can be more exalted than a bond, which, 
though bearing a sacred name, in the cases in question, is 
not a holy one, and ought, therefore, not to exist. For with 
exceeding trouble she has worked herself into a kind of love 
for her husband, and now thinks that every woman may love 
her husband if he be not a thoroughly bad man. Should 
you, however, desire to explain yourself on this subject in 
her presence, I shall try to make an opportunity when you 
are here, and I will myself listen to you with much satisfac- 
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tion. However, I cannot help feeling that it is a dangerous 
experiment to open up the true and higher life to such per- 
sons as S— -. For were they really to* understand it, the 
greater part of what has hitherto upheld them would give 
way under their feet; and yet they would not have the energy 

to reconmience life in a new spirit 

I know my names now — Sophie Charlotte. But though I 
would willingly do you the service to be twenty-two years 
old, I am in reality but twenty-one. But let me be young — 
it is my only consolation when I think of my ignorance. 

Schleiermacher to Senriette von Willich. 

[CCCLVI.] 2Sth March, 1809. 

Though it is very late, I must give a few minutes to 
you, dear Jette. At tea-time I read a tragedy of Sophocles 
to Nanni, and since then 1 have been occupied in thinking 
over my Easter sermon, so that I may be able to-morrow 
morning at break&t to look out the hymns which are always 
called for on Wednesday, though they are not to be used 
imtil Sunday. I am, therefore, now so far prepared that I 
need not think of my sermon again until Saturday. It is a 
real gratification to me, dearest, to think that you look for- 
ward with pleasure to my sermons! Now already I always 
think of you while composing them, and calculate the weeks 
that must pass before you can hear them. Three weeks more 
and I shall most likely be on the way to you. Yes, you are 
right, you cannot fail to take an interest in my activity, when 
you see with what pleasure I carry it on, and that it is not 
without a blessing. At first it will, indeed, be the sermons 
that you will be best able to enjoy with me, but the lectures 
also, I think, you will enter into, when you have witnessed 
my manner of living with the young men ; and in my labours 
as an author you will also become interested, provided you 
visit me frequently while they are going on. If, as the most 
people hope, it is settled that the university is to be opened 
at Michaelmas, you will see me at work upon a little book 
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this sunmier already — ^but oiily a little acadexaical hand- 
book. 

I am sure you wjJI ofteu think of n:ie in church during the 
holidays. .... 

Henriette von Willich to Schlekn/ndcher, 

[cccLViT.] 30i& March, 1809. 

Yesterday it was our Friedchen's birthday. I wished 
so much to write to you, dear father of my little orphans, to 
express to you my gratitude and my joy, to place our beloved 
babe in your arms ; and to thank][God in unison with you, for 
the child and for having given you to him as a father. How 
vividly I recalled to mind the hour, two years ago, when he 
was bom, and how even then the physical su&riog did not 
deaden the grief in my heart, and how conscious I was 
throughout of my unhappy position, yet how free from dis- 
content, and how my tears flowed when the child was first 
laid in my arms. But they were not only tears of sorrow—^ 
ah, no I had my feelings been expressed in words, they would 
have been words of joy and of thankiulness for the child-^-my 
own, dearly loved, fatherless child I . • . . 

Good Friday Morning. 
How I long for you to-day, my Ernst 1 Oh, could I 
but be in your church, and celebrate with you this inexpres- 
sibly touching and holy day. I cannot tell you what an im- 
pres^on this day always makes upon me — with wliat love and 
sadness it fills my heart— how the image of the Holy One is 
present to my soul — ^how my spirit hovers roimd his grave in 
sweet melancholy, and roimd the hour of his death. Oh, that 
I were with you 1 That my tears could be mingled with those 
of the pious among your congregation! That I could hear 
the words that will flow from your great heart I But I sit here 
solitary, in front of your picture, thrown back upon my own 
feelings alone, and the day wUl go by without my participat- 
ing in any solemnization of the sacred festival of sorrow. But 
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you, I know, will be Tvith me in spirit, and will allow your love 
for me to blend with your pious sentiments, as mine do in 

regard to you 

2nd April. 
. . . . Our friend will be imderstood by few persons 
here— thoroughly imderstood perhaps by none. Of such ex- 
traordinary delicacy and conscientiousness as reigns here in 
the better circles, I think the world in general can have 
no conception. Even the men possess the same. On first 
acquaintance I thought it very attractive, but on looking 
deeper into it, it gives me an impression of great hollowness, 
— ^I mean in as far as it exceeds true, natural delicacy, and 
seems to me to be the result of the narrow limits within which 
they live, and perhaps also of a defective education. Verbally 
I shall be better able to explain to you what I mean, and when 
I do this, you must tell me exactly what you think. 

Schleiermaclier to Henriette von Williclu 

[oocLvra.] 10th April, 1809. 

A cloud is drawing up over our immediate future, 
through which I cannot as yet see. Dohna writes to me that 
the erection of the University here has again become uncer- 
tain in consequence of the objections raised by certain parties, 
who consider the measure dangerous, or the success doubtful. 
My foreboding that we should not remain long in the Can- 
mmeer House,* seems therefore likely to come true ; for if no 
unirersity is erected here, it is possible that we may sooner or 
later go to Francfort, because under the circumstances, I should 
neither be able to find a proper sphere of activity hero, nor 
to secure a sufficiimt income. For the moment, at all events, 
this uncertainty plttces me in a great economical predicament. 
One thing, howover, I have firmly resolved, and that is, tlmt 
neither economical nor political difficulties shall make mo 
defer our imion even a day. I am sure you will tluiik as I 
do in regard to this, and that you feel the same perfect coiifl- 

* Schlelermacher was then living in Cannoneor Stroot. 
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dence that the necessities of life will not fail us. It is just 
possible that Humboldt, who has gone to Konigsberg, may set 
the matter going again. Had I known sooner of the great 
imcertainty relative to the University, I would have refrained 
from many expenses connected with our future home, and 
now you must be prepared for my being as economical as 
possible, and for the house being for the present very imper- 
fectly furnished. But I trust, dear Jette, that your entrance 
into it wiU not be the less jo3rful, because of the want of these 
earthly matters ; this will not trouble our pure sense of hap- 
piness. As lightly and as gaily as I saw you the first time we 
met, skipping about and culling flowers, on the brink of the 
precipice at Stubbenkammer, you will, I am sure, skip about 
on the brink of the dark times before us, culling as many 
flowers as it offers. Thus you stand before me, my precious 
one, and I embrace you with the truest affection and the most 
joyful confidence. You, and you alone can be my companion 
tlurough life. But you have already long been asleep. I have 
been writing to Dohna, and in the meanwhile the night has 
advanced. 

Be not uneasy, dear Jette, about the opinions entertained 
of me by people in general. . To me this is nothing new, and 
is not of the slightest importance. It cannot be otherwise 
than ^t a great many persons must misunderstand me, that 
some must dislike me, and that to others I must be a thorn in 
the flesh. To alter this, it would be necessary that my inner- 
most being should alter, and surely you would not have this. 
In consequence of these misimderstandin^ a niunber of calimi- 
nies and idle gossipings, baseless stories and fiilse surmises, 
and other such like, are set afloat from time to time, but I go 
on my way undisturbed, without looking to the right or to 
the left. I am best pleased when I hear nothing about them ; 
but when they do reach my ears, I do not heed them. They 
very seldom trouble me for more than an instant ; for, on the 
one hand, I have a great talent for forgetting, and on the 
other, I feel myself so far above these matters, that even when 
I know and remember that a person has been saying all kinds 
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of ill-natured and foolish things about me, it does not in the 
slightest degree influence my conduct towards him ; and, upon 
the whole, I have as little tendency to vindictiveness as to 
jealousy. The calm manner in which I take it, indeed, often 
causes a storm to blow over, but not always before it has sown 
the seeds of a new one. Such has been my way of proceed- 
ing during fifteen years — ^first in a smaller and now in a 
wider sphere, — and I cannot say that it has in any way 
interfered with my activity ; at all events, not half so much 
as if I had been less independent and had sacrificed any of 
my natural characteristics, and had thus from the very com- 
mencement lamed my own powers. I do not know what it 
can be that is rendering Alexander so anxious at the present 
moment, except it be some fidse reports that have reached the 
ears of hiis colleagues, or perhaps even of the king, and which 
may be interfering with some of his projects in regard to me. 
But perhaps it is all the better that it should be so. Never- 
theless, I should be very sorry were the king in any way to 
misjudge me in this instance, when he may so easily see the 
truth. I should, however, regard it as a simple, natural event, 

and let it pass by as such 

. , • • Something in one of your last letters which 
gave me great pleasure has just recurred to my mind, I do 
not know why. I mean the purely objective view which you 
are able to take of certain peculiarities in the people who 
surroimd you, without allowing yourself to be influenced by 
them. I think these peculiarities are not so much a fault of 
education in their case, as the result of their limited expe- 
rience, and their consequent ignorance of many ways in which 
human nature may develop itself, which renders them inca- 
pable of appreciating many of the more beautiful sides of 
this, which they, on the contrary, confound with sentiments "^ 

and actions which they have always been accustomed to see 
connected with a certain amount of grossness. I had pre- 
viously discovered numerous similarities between England 
and BUgen. This is another and a very striking one, at least 
so far as the women are concerned. 

VOL. n. . 
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[cccLix.] 16tk April, 1809. 

I cannot possibly abstain from writing to you, deariy 
beloved soul, for I partook communion a few hours aga, and 
although various worldly matters have obtruded themselves 
in the interval, in sitting down to write to you the solemn 
fenpression returns to my mind. With prayer I have conse- 
crated oar union as a Christian marriage. I have prayed that 
throughout life we may be filled with true piety, and holy, 
divine love ; that our thoughts and our actions may ever be 
directed towards all that is good, and that we may ever seek 
this for ourselves and for our children. Li this spirit, I hare 
laid our hearts before God as an offering, and have com- 
mended ourselves to Him; and it was an inexpressible blessing 
to know that you were united with me, at the same hour, in 
similar feelings and prayers. 

Oh, how we shall share in fiiture every such holy emotion ! — 
no pioUs moment enjoyed by the one wiB be lost to the other! 

The publishing of my own banns went off capitally ; but 
Nanni says she was in a tremendous fright the whole time. 
She and I went afterwards into the garden^ where the rose- 
bushes are already beginning to bud, and marked out the 
grass plot for the children to gambol upon. The gambolling 
will indeed be restricted within somewhat narrow bounds, for 
the whole garden is not as large as half the house at Poseritz, 
and, for the present, we have marked out one quarter of it 
only for grass, another for strawberries, a third for flowers, 
and the fourth for pot-herbs and other such things. In addi- 
tion to this, the garden contains two fruit trees and one acacia 
and a-half, which form an arbour 

. . . . With what joy I announce to you that this 
will be my last letter ; but I must break off abruptly, merely 
adding that I am very well, and that you must, once for all, 
dispense with my taking care of myself. It would kill me, 
were I to do so ; and when you have seen how unnaturally 
prudence sits upon me, I am sure you will give up recom- 
mending it. 



I 
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War has at length broken out, thank God I but in our own 
country I am afraid everything will remain more tranquil 
than is to be desired, and anything that wiU interfere with 
our journey I do not in the least anticipate. And afterwards, 
come what will, you wiU be mine, my*beloved, my only one ! 
For ever and entirely thine I 



•* 
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PART IV. 

FROM SCHLEIERMACHER'S MARRIAGE IN MAT. 1809, 
UNTIL HIS DEATH, 12th FEBRUARY, 1834. 

Fbou the time of his marriage imtil liis death, Schleier- 
macher resided permanentlj in Berlin, in which place, 
while pursuing a laborious career of wide-spreading 
public activity and usefiilness, he became the centre 
of a most happj and exemplary domestic life, and of 
a large and interesting social circle, and to many, far 
and near, the object of a devoted affection, which he 
returned in full measure. The pulpit, the professional 
chair, the academy of sciences, extensive literary under- 
takings, participation (at least for a time) in the adminis- 
tration of the State, his duties as a member of the Poor- 
law Directory, and other public offices, in addition to the 
claims of family and social life, fiilly occupied his time, 
and in consequence, as before observed, such consecutive 
and circumstantial records of his internal life, as his 
previous correspondence affords, do not exist in regard to 
this period, except in his written works. As early even 
as the year 1810 we find him, in a letter to Charlotte 
von Eathen, excusing himself for writing so seldom, as 
compared to formerly, with the &ct that he was no 



I 
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longer a single individaal, and that when his wife wrote 
it was the same as if he wrote himself. 

Schleiermacher used to travel every autumn^ mostly 
with his wife and children: sometimes^ however5 these 
vacation rambles or journeys in qnest of health, were 
undertaken alone, or in company with other friends, and 
sotnetimes he remained at home, while wife and children 
went abroad. Retaining, after his marriage as before, 
that irrepressible desire for constant communication of 
thought and feeling to those he loved best, which had 
given rise to his earlier correspondence, the separations 
caused by these various joumeyings each time called 
forth anew the activity of Schleiermacher's pen in cor- 
respondence with his wife. However, there was but 
seldom occasion to enter minutely in these letters into, 
questions regarding his outward or his inward life, and 
the contents have mostly no ftirther interest than such 
as is connected with a cursory description of the little 
events of the journey, and the impressions received from 
the countries visited. They afford, nevertheless, in a 
certain measure, a consecutive picture of Schleier- 
macher's life with his wife and children, and give an 
idea of the spirit that pervaded his home ; and for this 
reason these unpretending letters, among which are in* 
eluded a few to other friends, as also extracts from the 
parents to the eldest son (Ehrenfried von Willich)* when 

* Nearly all of these being from the mother, and containing merely 
motherly admonitions and expressions of affection, the greater num- 
ber have been excluded by the translator as haying no bearing upon 
Schleiermacher's life, and only such have been retained as contain 
descriptions of the events of home life in which he is concerned. These 
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absent at school or at the umvers&y, are here given^ in 
order in some measure to fill np the . gap which this 
work would otherwise present. 

[Respectii^ Schleiermacher's taste for social inter*' 
course, we learn from H^irietta Hotz,* who returned 
to Berlin after an improvem/^it had taken place in 
her pecuniary position, and who was a constant m&tnber 
of Schleiermacher's circle, that ^ the lovingness and 
sociableness of his nature was so great, that although 
intellectudlj-inciting conversation was most agreeable 
to him, he nevertheless also found great pleasure in 
intercourse with individuals who were not in point of 
mind on a level with him, and who were even mentally 
insignificant, the heart and the disposition alone being 
always sufficient to attract hhn. In consequence his 

great deal of his time, and perhs^s, indeed, were 
^hieay the canae of his not having had leisaie during 
his lifetime to prepare his lectures for publication. It 
is true that he had the po^er of working at any time, 
his mind being always suffidently collected for the pur* 
pose ; but for this very reason he was ever inclined to 
think that he should be able to accomplish more than 
proved actually to be the case. He very rarely refosed 
an invitation, and also saw a great deal of company at 
his own house ; but frequ^idy after the most luxurious 

eliminations, as also ranous curtailments in tlie wife's letters to her 
husband, have been made with t^ie greater eonfidence, as the extracts 
that remain, snfllce to show the derel^ment or cbangei that have 
taken place in her character. 
* Lebtn und Erinnerungen, 
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and hilarious dinner-pai'ty or wipper-piuiy, he would 
sit down to his writing-table^ in a moment be .absorbed 
in the deepest speculations, and work £ar into the night* 
When it so happened that he had to preach ihe next 
day, and his drawing-oroom was foU of company, he 
wcHild draw aside for about a quarter of an hour^ taking 
up his stand close to the stove, axul looking tlioughtfuUy 
ttodght be^e him. His more intimate friends were 
aware iiiat at such moments he was reflecting on his 
sermon^ imd took care thc^ he should not be disturbed* 
In a short while he was again a lively participator in 
the conversation g^ng on; but in the interval he had 
jotted down a few notes with pencil on a slip of paper^ 
And this was all that was ev^* written of his Bermons 
h^ore they were pr^ched ; yet I have frequently 
heard him ihe next meaning, after a preparation seem*- 
ingly so insufficient, ddllver the most deeply-reflected 
and deeply-&lt discourse." 

Relative to this mode of composing his sermons, 
which, as is shown in his letters to his father, he had 
adopted very early in life, Lucke says:* "It is well 
known that Schleiermacher never wrote his sermoius 
before deliv€ffing them. All those that have been pub- 
lished were taken down during delivery. While I was 
a constant hearer <rf his, two young friends were always 
^igaged in this work. Those persons who were aware 
of this felt higfa^ admiration for the great gifts of the 
man. The sermon could not be said to have come into 
existence in the pulpat, in as far as it was generally con- 
«oeived in his mind several days previously9 and left; as 

* Er i nnent ng en on Schleiermacher, Stuiien und KriUhen, 1834. 
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it were to mature there nntil the nunneiit of deKreiy* 
But no part of it was committed to paper while I lived 
with him, except the text and the theme^ which was noted 
down on Satordaj evening, and at the most, in addition 
to this, the heads of the divisions of the latter. This he 
called writing his slip, and thus prepared he entered the 
pulpit. Here the sermon took definite form, the mode 
of representation and the detailed execution being the 
living product, not only of the preceding reflection, but 
also of the animating impression produced bj the as- 
sembled congregation, and of the never-failmg power of 
his mind over the order qf his thoughts, and his equally 
un&iling command of language. Those who knew the 
secret could follow the growth of the artistic structure 
of his discourse. They perceived how, at first, he spoke 
slowly and deliberately, somewhat in the ordinary tone 
of conversation, as if gathering and marshalling his 
thoughts ; then, after awhile, when he had, as it were, 
spread out and again drawn togetlier the entire net of 
his thoughts, his words flowed faster, the discourse be- 
came more animated, and the nearer he drew towards 
the encouraging or admonishing peroration, the ftJler 
and the richer flowed the stream. He was ever the 
same and always equally attractive by the original 
manner in which he treated his text, by the novelty 
and freshness of his thoughts, by the order and clear- 
ness of his mode of representation, and the fluency of 
his delivery. When your attention was not too much 
engaged with the thoughts, you might often have an 
opportunity of admiring how, though giving way to 
that liking for complicated periods, which rendered his 
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style so peculiar^ he, even in the midst of the most com- 
plicated, ever found the most appropriate term, and 
never lost the clue which led him with certainty to the 
conclusion. He had modes of expression peculiar to 
himself, and also a sphere of thought peculiar to him- 
self. But the richness of his mind and the fidness of 
Christian life in him never allowed any of the ordinary 
defects of extemporary preaching to be apparent in his 
sermons, and caused one to contemplate with unalloyed 
pleasure his wonderful mastery of the homiletic art 
and the rich fixdts that it bore. A person who only 
heard Schleiermacher preach once, might fear that his 
manner was not popular enough, and that he would 
not be easily understood by the less cultivated among 
his congregation. But when you heard him con- 
secutively this fear vanished. It is true he expected 
a good deal from his hearers, yet in reality no more 
than attention and familiarity with the Scriptures ; and 
as he knew how to rivet the attention of the less 
educated by the freshness and vivacity of his mode of 
delivery, and by his constant application of even the 
deepest Christian ideas to practical life, and to the 
actual conditions of the Church, of family life and of 
the fatherland, this explains how it was that, although 
his congregation mostly belonged to the educated classes, 
persons of the lower ranks, and even belonging to other 
congregations, were constantly seen in his church. I 
believe that this portion of his congregation steadily 
increased, for just as his whole system of theology was 
ever in living progression, so also the fervour and Chris- 
tian simplicity of his mode of preaching increased year 
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by year in proportioii as his experieiice was ^oisiged, 
and his inward life expanded." 

The active part which Schleiermacher took in the 
political associations formed by the patriots of Germany 
while their conntry was siting under the yoke of 
France, has been shown in varioas^^his letters; and 
the principles which actuated him herein were carried 
out in the pnlpit also. ^ We also, the preachers of 
peace," he says, in a letter to Karl von Baumer,* " if 
we have not all seized the sword, have at least had 
recourse to the telling battery of words, and have from 
the holy altar called the people to batiie, to share in the 
life and death struggle. You know that I look \xp(m it 
as an essential ccmdition for the developm<ait of a 
people to a truly Christiaii, i, e. a free state, that its 
peculiar nationality should be relieved from the pres- 
sure of fordgn domimon The jnir^ and 

more righteous our cause is in the eyes of God, &b 
more we ought to make it our object to preserve this 
purity. Once already our presoxuption has led to our 
&JI9 and therefore it seems to me to foe my essential 
dufy to warn the people that we ought not to be vain*- 
glorious, and that we o«:^t not to begin the impending 
struggle without confessing our sins, and acknowledging 
that we have well deserved the chastisement" 

The charact^ of, and e&ct produced by the sermons 
inspired by these sentiments is graphically described by 
bidiop EiWt,t in re£^enoe to one special occasion. ^ It 

* Erirwerungen aus4ien Jahren 1813 und 1814. 
t CharakterzUge und Historiache Fragmente aus dem Leben des KSnigs 
tim PreH8§eH, 
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ivas in the great year 1813," says the Imhop, "when 
after the heavy judgment of the Lord of the ekEaents had 
fallen upon the Ecnperor Napoleon on the ice-fields of 
Russia, the Frus$ian people, called to arms by their 
king to liberate the oppressed and ill-treated fatherland, 
awoke and, with a bright flame of enthusiasm kindled in 
every breast, prepared for the difficult and serious task. 
The whole of Berlin was in a state of inward and out- 
ward commotion, and the students of the university and 
the gymnasium, who were about to start for Bredau as 
volunteers, in uniforms and armed, had in a body re^ 
quested Schleiermacher to deliver a sermon and ad-r 
minister the sacrament to them immediately be£>re tlieir 
departure, thus to consecrate them for their holy under- 
taking. Their firearms were piled in &ont or rested 
against the walls of the church of the Holy Trinity. 
The beautiful old hymn, ^In all my acts,' sung with 
heartfelt efl^ion, had attuned the minds of the congre- 
gation to the proper pitch of solemnity. After having 
pronounced a short prayer, full of unction, Schleier- 
macher went up into the pulpit .... There, in 
this holy place and at this solemn hour, stood the 
physically so small and insignificant man, his noble 
countenance beaming with intellect, and his clear, sonor- 
ous, penetrating voice ringing through the overflowing 
church. Speaking from his heart with pious enthusiasm, 
his every word penetrated to the heart, and the clear, 
full, mighty stream of his eloquence carried every one 
along with it His bold, frank dedaration of the causes 
of our deep £aUt his severe denunciation of our actual 
defects, as evinced in the narrow-hearted spirit of caste. 
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of proud aristocratism, and in the dead fonns of bureaa* 
cratism, struck down like thunder and lightning, md 
the subsequent elevation of the heart to God on the 
wings of solemn devotion, was like harp-tones fit)m a 
higher world. The discourse proceeded in an uninter- 
rupted stream, and every word was from the times and 
for the times. And when, at laist, with the fiill lire 
of enthusiasm, he addressed the noble youths already 
equipped for battle, and next turning to their mothers, 
the greater number of whom were present, he concluded 
with the words : * Blessed is the womb that has borne 
such a son, blessed the breast that has nourished such 
a babe,' — a thrill of deep emotion ran through the 
assembly, and amid loud sobs and weeping, Schleier- 
macher pronounced the conclusive Amen." 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, also, in his well-known letters 
to a female friend, bears testimony to Schleiermacher's 
wonderfiil power in the pulpit. " Of Schleiermacher,'' 
he says, *^ it may be said, as of the greater number of 
very distinguished persons, but in an incomparably 
higher degree, that their speaking exceeded their 
writings in power. Those, therefore, who may have 
read his numerous writings ever so diligently, but who 
have never heard him speak, must nevertheless remain 
unacquainted with the most rare power and the most 
remarkable qualities of the man. His strength lay in 
the deeply penetrative character of his words, when 
preaching or engaged in any other of his ecclesiastical 
fiinctions. It would be wrong to call it rhetoric, for 
it was so entirely free from art It was the persua- 
sive, penetrative, kindling effusion of a feeling, which 
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seemed not so mach to be enlightened bj one of the 
rarest intellects, as to move side bj side with it in 
perfect nnison." 

Schleiennacher s activitj in chnrch matters was in 
accordance with the whole tendency of his religious 
character. He took a lirelj part in the proposed reform, 
which was to give to the dinrch <^ Prussia a synodal 
constitnti<m in lieu of the existing bureaucratic abso- 
lutism. The jHrincaples on which he acted in r^ard to 
this questicHi,* are eiq>ressed as follows in a paper on the 
subject writtffli bj him in 1817 : '^ As in a tmlj firee 
state-ocmstitutiony whidi necessaril j depends upon the 
zeal and affection of the citizens, everything is based on 
a firee and living communal system, hem, whidi spings 
all true interest in the legislaticMi, and in whidi the 
executive finds its best suj^rt andits greatest strength ; 
so also it would be vain to attonpt to touch and to im- 
|«ove the con8tituti<m of the dergj, if the refinm to be 
introduced be not founded on a well-oiganized Christian 
presbyterian system. The Protestant Church cmsistB, 
in truth, of the totality of the Protestant communities, 
and the dergj are only their servants. • • • • If 
we be in reality in earnest in our desire to exerase our 
office in die most Uessed way, we churchmen oo^it to 
wish tar nothing more sincerdy car more urgently than 
the institution of rather extensive assemblies of eldos, 
based upon the firee dectim of the conununity, whidi 
would draw doser the bonds between us and the ccxn. 
mnnity, which would enaUe the latter to gain a de^er 
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insight into the tendency and character of our office, and 
would put us in a position to correct their judgment of 
us in an unconstrained manner, and to counteract pre- 
ju(fice and fickleness ; which would further enable us to 
render intelligible to them and to explain the grounds of 
ancfa matters as may be determined in the ecclesasticd 
synods, and to awaken their zeal in faTour hereof, as 
also to prove to the wwld that much that we have long 
wished for in rain, in r^ard to the dignity of public 
worship, to the upholding of ecclesiastical freedom, and 
in reference to certain unchristian acts and relations, is 
not only our wish, but that of the Christian communities 
themselves, which have hitherto only wanted a recog- 
nized and legal form through which to make themselves 
known. ** 

In another question, of still greater impe^nce to his 
country, ScHriermacher took an active and very decisive 
part — ^namely, the question of the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in Rrussia, which had been a 
favourite idea of his long before it was proposed by the 
king. His views on this subject are expressed in a 
compendious form, in the subjoined passage, from a 
pamphlet addressed by him to Dr. Ammon, in refer- 
ence to the opposition raised against the union by the 
original Lutheran clergyman, Cians Harms, in Kiel, 
who had republished, on the occasion, Luther*s famous 
ninety-five theses, with the addition of ninety-five of 
his own, and who declared the union to be an apostacy 
from Lutheranism and from Christianity. 

" Harms," says Schleiermacber, ** regards the subject 
from a point of view, from which Lutheranism appears 
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to hhn as identical with Evangelical Protestantisan and 
Christianity. But Luther and Melandlion, Calvin and 
Zwingle, and their various fellow-labourers, were not 
creators of a new state of things, but merely instru- 
ments in the hands of divine Providence, and it is, and 
ever will be their highest glory that they were found 
worthy to be such. They produced nothing new, but 
merely cleansed the old doctrine from the rubbish that 
had been heaped upon it, so that it ccmld appear again 
in its priflftine purity, and commend itself thus to men. 
The work of tibe Reformation was noi^ therefore, to 
found a Luthenm Church — against which, indeed, no 
one p]|;atested more warmly than Luther himself — ^nor 
was it to found a Reformed Church, but to bring forth 
in renewed glory the Evangelical Church, which is 
guided and governed by its founder, Jesus Christy the 
eternal Son of God. He is the quickening c^titre of 
the Church ; from Him comes all, to Him all returns : 
He is Beginning and End: in Him we believe, and 
through Him alone we are blessed^ . • . We ought 
not, therefore, to call ourselves Lutheran nor Reformed, 
but we ought to call ourselves Evangelical Christianfir, 
after His name and His holy evangel ; for in our name 
our faith and our confesMon ought to be made known." 

The same liberal principles that guided Schleier^ 
macher, in regard to the ecclesiastical matters already 
mentioned, led him strenuously to oppose the proposal 
w^hich was being mooted in high governmental circles, 
to make subscription to the confession of the Evaur 
gelical Church compulsory and binding, though at the 
same time he expressed a wish that a form might be 
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adopted according to which every Evangelical Christian 
should^ on ordination, declare his concurrence in the 
condemnation of the tenets of the Roman Church, con«- 
tained in the symbolical books of the Church. 

In the question of the reform of the liturgy and of 
the hymn-book, which, though less important, caused as 
great excitement at the time as any of the foregoing, 
Schleiermacher also took a prominent part, and in addi- 
tion to the sharp polemical warfare, and the numerous 
enmities resulting from this, to which these various 
questions gave rise, Schleiermacher was in tliis later 
period of his life subjected to many other annoyances, 
which never, however, disturbed the equanimity of his 
mind, or troubled that happiness which he drew bom a 
source far deeper than those whence these annoyances 
sprung. When, after the glorious war of liberation in 
1813-15 the reaction set in, Schleiermacher became 
an object of suspicion in the highest circles, like most 
of the men who had infused into the nation the spirit 
which had driven the foreigner out of the land, but 
which was now to be quelled, lest it might insist with 
too much vigour on the fulfilment of the promises made 
by the sovereign in the hour of need. Having been 
denounced to the king for some expressions used in a 
circle of what he supposed to be confidential friends, he 
remained for a long time under apprehensions that he 
might lose his position as professor at the university, 
like Amdt and De Wette, and many others, who, in 
consequence of the prevailing system />{ espionage and 
denunciation, were either suspended or dismissed. In a 
letter dated March, 1820, to Amdt, who in 1827 had 
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married his sister Nanni, he says : ^* For the last fort- 
night the city has again heen full of the rumour of my 
dismissal. The &ct upon \vhich this is based^ is that 
the State-chancellor has demanded to see the documents 
of the faculty referring to De Wette's dismissal, and that 
thereupon Schulz has made many inquiries as to what 
toasts I had proposed on the Qth, at the festival in honour 
of the general armingy celebrated by the students. Cer- 
tain expressions of well-informed men which have come 
to my ears, give me reason to think that hostile inten- 
tions towards me have really been seriously entertained; 
but I have been told by the same persons, within the 
last few days, that the matter may now be considered as 
having blown over, and thus it seems that this time at 
least grace has triumphed over disgrace. However, the 
documents have not yet been returned, so I must not 
sing paeaus too soon." And again in 1823 he writes : 
" The projected journey is more especially important to* 
me, because I wish to look out for a spot in Germany 
where it would be possible to live, in case of matters 
going wrong. For though as regards yourself, you may 
be quite right in thinking of England, I would be of 
no earthly use beyond ' the limits of Germany, and 
within these, I should prefer above all others a consti- 
tutional country in which the two Confessions are 
united."* It was these and various other annoyances that 
induced him to think of retiring ultimately to some 
quiet country parsonage, as frequently alluded to in 
his letters, and also to the contemplation of possible 
poverty, which is hinted at therein. However, his real 

♦ E, M. Arndt, Nothgedrungener Bericht aua meinem Leben, 
VOL. II. ^ 
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devotion to the king, which went hand in hand with 
devotion to constitutional liberty, se^ns at last to have 
been recognized, and in 1831 the order of the Red 
Eagle was bestowed upon Schleiermacher. 

In 1829, however, an affliction for which there is no 
earthly consolation, fell npon Schleiermadier. His only 
and dearly beloved son, Nathanael, was taken away by 
death in that yej^, when only nine years old. This 
event, which is not mentioned in any of the letters in* 
eluded in the present collection, is touchingly alluded to 
in the following extract of a letter from Schleiermacher 
to his friend, Gb»s, which also proves him to be pos- 
sessed in old age of the same calm power of self-com- 
mand, that distinguished him in the strength of manhood : 
— ^^ I am very thankfrd to Ohl," he says, ** for having 
taken upon himself to convey to you the first accounts 
of the heavy calamity that has fallen upon us. . . . 
Since the boy had begun to attend the gymnasium, I 
looked upon it as my special vocation to take him under 
my more particular guidance. Ultimately I had ar- 
ranged it so that he studied in my room, and thus I may 
say there was no hour in the day in which I did not 
think of the boy, and occupy myself with him, and now 
in consequence I miss him every hour. But there is 
nothing to be done but to resign myself, and to labour 
to transform the character of my grief. For struggle 
against it I will not and cannot, and give myself up 
to it I know I must not On the day of his burial 
already, I began to attend to all my duties as pre- 
viously, and life goes on in its old grooves, but more 
slowly and more heavily. My health seems not to have 
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suffered. My wife also, who, from the Monday until 
his death (it is a fortnight since to-day) never moved 
from his bed, has kept up wonderfully."* And then he 
passes on to speak of other matters with his usual inte- 
rest, and to enter into the joys of his friends with his 
usual sympadiy. The discourse pronounced over the 
child's grave is one of his most celebrated. In addition 
to this son, Schleiermacher's wife had borne him two 
daughters, and the family was ftirther increased by the 
adoption of a child of one of his half-sisters who died in 
Chdlicia, and the child of a friend, both of whom, as abo 
the two children of his wife by her former marriage, 
were cherished and educated by him as his own. His 
sister Nanni's place was, after her marriage, taken by 
the elder sister Charlotte, the early friend of his boy- 
hood and youth.]t 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Katheru 

[CCCLX.] Berlin, Srd August, 1809. 

It is all the delights of our new life that prevent Jette 
and myself from writmg. We are much together, and besides 
this, each has his and her own occupations. I have my pro- 
fessional duties to attend to, with a host of disagreeable petty 
matters, which are quite new to me, besides a volume of 
Plato that is going through the press; and Jette is still busy 
with various household arrangements. In addition to this, 
we are endeavouring to enjoy as much of the summer as we 
can, at least in the Thiergarten. Yesterday we were for the 

♦ Schleiermacber's Brief wechsel mit T, C. Goes. 

f The parts inserted between brackets are not indnded in the 
German edition, but have been added by the translator as a feeble 
attempt to supplement what the last section of the letters leaves to 
be desired. 

P 2 
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first time a whole day in the country- with the children, and 
romped to our hearts* content. To-daj the whole city has 
been in a state of intense bnstle from the early mom, it being 
the king's birthday. Your heart, dear sister, is full of joyful 
hope for the fate of the world ; in mine this hope has almost 
been quenched as regards the immediate future, and to-day 
the thought has frequently forced itself upon me, that this 
may be the last festival of the kind that we shall celebrate. 
Should it not be so, and matters turn out more favourably 
than I expect, then my worldly position will also very soon be 
satia&ctorily settled. 

That our dear friend Herz has gone to Prenzlau for a few 
days, you will no doubt learn from herself. We miss her much 
in every way, and the lectures I delivered to the three ladies 
have in consequence been interrupted. What you write to me, 
dearest sister, about communicating the letters of friends too 
generally to other friends, was probably written with a special 
view to her. You are, however, mistaken on this point, and 
even the Monologues might have enlightened you on the 
subject ; I feel exactly as you do, that perfect friendship must 
in every case be a strictly personal relationship; and although 
it is very delightful to make one's friends acquainted with 
each other, there is of course a natural limit which ought not 
to be overstepped. And this limit I am sure we both equally 
recognize in the present case, for JL know full well how far 
you have got with Henrietta Herz, and what distance still 
separates you, and I do not believe that I should ever com- 
municate to her any parts of your letters that you would dis- 
approve of. But if you mean that you might say things to 
me, which you would not wish me to communicate to my 
wife, you must write to me more explicitly about this ; for 
although I can conceive the possibility of this being the case, 
I should not have the proper tact in the matter, without your 
direct guidance. However, I should certainly act in accord- 
ance with your wishes, and allow your words to reach no other 
ear than my own, as long as such should be your pleasure. 
For your unbounded confidence is of infinite value to me, 
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Juid I would not forfeit it for a great deal, even independentlj 
of the beneficial effect I know it has upon yourself. Yes, 
dearest Lotte, let this sweet confidence continue undisturbed ; 
be assured that I shall ever guard it as a precious treasure. 

Your fidthful Brother. 

[cccLXi.] Berlin^ Ath Novembery 1809. 

Accept my sincere thanks, dear sister, for your little 
note, and a little note also in return this time; for I can 
only steal a moment from my necessary occupations which are 
daily increasiog. I cannot describe to you what a pleasure it 
has been to me to make Jette and the children acquainted 
with my relatives, and to show her my beautiful native 
coimtry; and I still congratulate myself upon having seized 
the opportunity that offered, though it may have been a little 
imprudent from the economical point of view. The enjoyment 
we have derived from the journey will be a lasting one, and 
the toll which was levied upon us in the shape of mishaps 
and disappointments, was so slight compared to the length of 
time, that we may in fact consider ourselves as having come 
off scot-free. In regard to the university — ^the accounts of 
the proposed erection of which I received just after our arrival 
in Gnadenfrei — ^I still fear to give myself up to my joy. It 
does not at all seem clear to me that our present tranquillity 
will remain undisturbed, and that the existing order of things 
will be maintained. 

Your little note has saved you from a serious scolding that 
I was about to give you because, just as you had settled the 
conditions of the most imconstrained and thorough-going cor- 
respondence between us, you ceased to write altogether. 

Farewell, sister of my heart, and write soon. Greet and 
kiss all the children from me, remember me to grandmamma, 
and say to all who care for me, that I had long been silent, 
but that I shall soon begin to write again. 

[ccCLxn.] Berlin, 20th April, 1810. 

You are right, dearest sister. I have postponed writing 
&r too long, and you will do me a great service by not asking 
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how thiB has happened. I saw one day that Jette was giving 
you a little sketch of our life, and more particularly of toy 
doings, and this is all the excuse I have to offer. Formerly, 
it is true, I was equally busy, and yet I fbund time for 
writing ; but then I was still a single man. That is in fact 
the great point, which you will know how to explain to your- 
self in detail, taking into consideration among other things, 
that when Jette writes it is the same a^ if I had written, only 
that I am sure she does it much better than I should. If I could 
but describe to you how entirely I am absorbed in my work, 
and in my home. It is an inexpressible happiness, but also a 
great misery. Home and business stand hostilely arrayed 
against each other, and interfere very much with each other ; 
for in the midst of my work the thought of Jette and the 
children will intrude, and on the other hand, when I am with 
the latter the thought of my work will come into my head. 
In short, I retain my motto : '^ Man is a troubled indi- 
vidual." .... 

Yonr birthday we celebrated in the most beautiful manner. 
We took the Communion x)n that day, and afterwards Hen- 
rietta Herz dined with us, and we drank your health. Con- 
tinue to remember us with affection. 

[cccLxra.] 27th December, 1810. 

Dearest sister, the longed-for happiness has come, and 
come so gloriously ! On Christmas Eve Jette was still quite 
brisk, was making preparations for young and old, and went 
with me to the Reimers to witness the Christmas joys there. 
Towards nine o'clock we returned home, and before midnight 
the little girl was happily ushered into the world, strong and 
healthy, and with its little head covered with thick dark hair- 
I was to preach on Christmas-day, and I had all along felt 
very imeasy lest I should be disturbed by the event ; but with 
what a bounding, jojrful, deeply moved heart I could now 
preach, and after the sermon offer up my thanksgiving for 
the happy delivery. It is not, indeed, customary to do so 
here; but I could not refrain; I felt the need to pray ibr 
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wtsdom amd uoderstaQding, and to feel that others were join> 
ing in my prayer. Many persons present guessed by my 
manner that it was my own wife I was alluding to. 

Forgive my not writing more at present, dearest Lotte. 
I am deeply moved by the sincere sympathy of all my friends. 
It must be true, that there are few men so blessed as I am. 
May God also grant me grace and faithfulness to enjoy and to 
use profitably what he bestows so bounteously. Unite youc 
prayers with mine, you dear, true-hearted sister, and let us 
soon have a word of gladness from you. 

[ccCLXiv.] 1th March, 1811. 

I am getting on very badly with my letter-writing 
just now, dearest sister; and partly, I believe, because I am 
also otherwise not getting on very well. Since the beginning 
of last month I have again been suffering from cramps in the 
stomach, and at times so violently, that for weeks together I 
have been obliged to lie down on the sofa in perfect idle- 
ness as SOCHI as I returned from the lectures. I ought at 
present to be in a state of intense activity, in order to be 
prepared for the next term, but I am so exhausted by the 
pain that I can do little or nothing. And when I sit down to 
write letters my conscience pricks me, because I feel that if I 
do anything at all, I ought to do that which is more pressing. 
Even my enjayment of the two delightful days which we have 
just celebrated — ^the day of the christening, and Jette^s birth- 
day yesterday — was disturbed by the pains. On the first of 
these days^ more especially, I am sure you were with us in 
spirit, in like manner as we bore in mind your sincere and 
faithful affection. It was a solemn day to me. May I never 
forget what I felt when performing the sacred rite! May 
it more particularly be present to me should I ever be on 
the point of acting towards the child in a spirit contrary 
to Chiiatian paternal wisdom. I believe there was not an 
individual present, who did not, in his own way, feel with me* 
Dearest sister, I think few persons are so favoured by God as 
Jette and myself; and we both ftdly recognize it, and are pre- 
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pared for eYerjrtbing that time may bring as a connterpoise 
to our rare liappiness. You, poor dear, have again had to 
suffer a great deal, and now, I dare say, you feel grateful that 
the cup has once more been taken from your lips, and that 
you have still your little fiock entire and gathered around 
you. Anxiety for our loved ones has also its noble influ- 
ences on our lives, and is an element that we cannot do with- 
out, and which we ought not to wish to be exempt from. 

[cccLxv.] September, 1811. 

. . . . Your whole position seems to me very 
gloomy. If it could help you, I would describe how very 
much worse even matters look in many parts of our state, and 
more particularly in the province of Prussia. We must be 
resigned to give up all outward prosperity, and feel assured 
that, as far as this is concerned, no improvement can take 
place until after the most dreadful convulsions and devas- 
tations ; and we must only endeavour to work upon the minds 
of people, so that when the evil comes it may be borne with 
fortitude, and be brought to a happy issue. I do this to the 
utmost of my powers in every direction that is open to me; 
how long I shall still be able to do so God only knows. But 
I would fain have spoken to you about the blessing which 
I think attends my efforts in this respect, and about the seeds 
which I think I see germinating, and have shown you how I 
enjoy to the full the rare happiness, which this hope, and my 
life with Jette and the children afford me, though I am at the 
same time quite alive to the fact that the cup which contains 
it is but of fragile nature. Everything else is as nothing to 
this. I am not either then to be an eye-witness of your 
present delightful life, and shall not be able to make you feel 
how entirely, and with what pure enjoyment I enter into it I 
Well, it cannot be otherwise, and must therefore be right. I 
only wish that my image stood so vividly before you as yours 
stands before me at this moment. Ah! it is a great pity that 
we shall not be able to go to you ! 
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In the autumn of 1811 Schleiermacfaer undertook a 
journey through Silesia, with a political object in view, 
as appears from his letters; but the precise nature of 
this object cannot now be ascertained. The following 
letters date from the period of his absence. 

Henriette Schleiermacher to her HmbancL 

[cccLXVi.] Berlirij Monday (No date). 

Can you guess, my hearths own, what I have been 
doing ? I have been transporting Schlegel and hanging your 
pictmre opposite to my bed instead of his. Last night, as 
I was walking to and fro in the room, in somewhat melan- 
choly mood, and full of various thoughts and of longing after 
you, my eyes fell upon Schlegel, and I felt quite enraged to 
think that a stranger^s picture was hanging there, and not 
yours; and I would willingly have e£fected the change at 
once. 

Tuesday. 
1 was mterrupted in my writmg yesterday morning, 
and calculated upon going on in the evening, but Harscher 
remained imdl eleven o'clock, and then I was so £itigued, 
in consequence of having been disturbed by the children the 
previous night, that I heard you say quite distinctly, " wife, 
go to bed," and I obeyed. 

I am sometimes a little weak, my dear husband; at all times 
and in all places I miss you; and there are moments when I 
would J^in creep into a comer and cry for you from my full 
heart. Yes, dearest life, without you there is no happiness 
for me, and it is a hard trial to me that your absence is so 
protracted. Do you also sometimes miss me a Httle ? I 
know that I am but a worm ; but love me, nevertheless, above 
all measure, and try not to find out as yet that you could 
very well do without me. Ah I 1 ought not to have seated 
myself here at your writing-desk, where we have so oflen 
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been dttii^, two on one chair, and where the feeling of mj 
present desolateness oyercomes me more than anywhere else. 
As far as outward matters are concerned, I can assure you 
that great care is taken that I shall not have time to give 
myself up to my longings. There is always something to be 
done, and so many little dirersions are proposed, that there 
is neither time for injurious inertness nor beneficial re- 
pose* • • • • 

Friede got his first smacking to-day. He was as quiet as a 
mouse, and did not give any signs of pain, but to me it was 
dreadful pain. As fi>r Elsbetchen, you do not know how 
sweet it was to see her looking for you in the bed, the first 
morning ; it made me feel quite sad. You can hardly be 
surprised, dear husband, that that child exercises an immense 
power over me ; only by looking at me, with her bright, cheer- 
ful, loving eyes, she can make me rapturously happy whenever 
she will. Dearest Ernst, if Grod has so ordained it that we 
are to live long together, cheerfully and happy in the midst 
of our children, ah, then ! surely all the good that we now 
enjoy will go on ever increasing ! 

There can be nothing more precious than a number of 
dear, well-favoured children; and I cannot tell you with what 
emotion I contemplate the picture of a sweet, quiet, domestic 
life, such as ours will be. It is a pious emotion, and my 
heart is at the same time full of hope that God will increase 
my powers, so that everjrthing may become cleara* and more 
living in me, and that my good will may express itself more 
effectually in action. Ah I and you always form the brightest 
point in the picture, round which everything else turns, and 
to which everything has reference. Only pray to God, that 
He will in no way destroy this life. From His hand only 
could a real destruction of it come ; for the thousand evils 
which emanate from the world, and which many look upon 
as a destruction of their happiness, would to us only be a call 
to exert our powers in manifold ways. My dear husband, 
if God keep his hand over you and preserve yomr health, and 
preserve our sweet children to us, then whatever may be the 
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day's woik allotted to me, I will ever at ere lay my head 
upon your bosom iriih a feeling of true contentment, and 
thank the Lord for my happiness by my hapfoness. I kiss 
your hands with tenderest loTe, my dearest life, 

Your Jette. 

Schleinrmaeher to his Wife. 

[ccxjLxvn.] Hirschherg, 20th September j 1811. 

I received your letter yesterday morning, just as we* 
were going to take a drive. I only glanced cursorily at it 
then to see how matters stood, but afterwards read it properly 
through while seated close to the Kochelfall, and thanked 
God with tears, dearest wife, that you are mine. How could 
I make myself believe that I could do without you ? The 
life that I am now leading seems to me so empty, although 
I know that I am working for a noble object, and although 
these days have been rich in enjoyments. But the sweetest 
part even of these was the remembrance of the time when I 
revelled in the contemplation of these natural beauties with 
you. And not only on these occasions, but at all times, I am 
ever living in thought with you and the dear children in our 
little home. It is to me like a bright, siumy spot in a 
beautiful landscape, in the background of which, however, 
a terrific thunder-storm is gathering. That the storm will 
prove utterly destructive, I do not anticipate, but much 
devastation it cannot fail to cause, and we must not hope to 
enjoy the bright efiulgence of the setting sun, until it has 
passed over. It is the beautiful country that surrounds me, 
that has given this picturesque turn to my thoughts. Yester- 
day and to-day I have gone over again the most lovely parts 
of our tour in Silesia. .... 

I cannot tell you how delighted I am with everything that 
you write. I had my doubts as to whether Elizabeth would 

* Schleiermacher was accompanied by a sister-ia-law of his wife, 
L. Ton Willich, whom he afterwards left with her brother who lived 
in Prenzlau. 
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look for me, and am, therefore, the more rejoiced to hear 
that she did. But she will necessarily have forgotten me 
before I return, and in her relation to me, this joumej will 
be like a wound, which may indeed be easily healed, but 
which will, nevertheless, leare a scar. Her consciousness of me 

is interrupted, and will have to be created anew 

We will look cheerAilly and courageously towards the future, 
for you are right; ruin it cannot bring to us. Even firom 
God, such cannot come — when you except that which comes 
by death, which is always equally near and equally distant — 
and the devil has no claim upon us. 

Farewell, dear heart, I embrace you most tenderly. 

Your ever-faithful Ernst. 

[cccLXvni.] BreslaUj 26th September, 1811. 

Here I am, dear Jette, in the city of my birth, since 
four o'clock this morning. Since I wrote last, I have altered 
the plan of my journey, because I missed some people in the 
neighbourhood of Schmiedeberg, with whom I must commu- 
nicate. Sunday, at noon, I was still in Hirschberg and on 
the Cavalier mountain. On Monday morning. Count Gressler, 
who had arrived the day before, paid me a long visit. He 
must have been recently in Halle, for he told me a great deal 
about Steffens and Blanc. At ten o'clock in the evening I 
started for Gnadenfrei, where we caused Lotte a delightful 
surprise the next forenoon. This morning^ arrived here, 
and have now taken up my abode with Gass, after having 
enjoyed a few hours* sleep at the inn. As yet I know very 
little about the people here, and do not either count much 
upon them This place makes a strange impres- 
sion on me ; the sight of the streets and the houses gradually 
recall to my mind the memories of my earliest childhood, and 
when I think of how God has guided me since then, a feeling 
of tranquil confidence comes over me, which I am sure you 
will share with me. For the jest, Breslau pleases me much 
more than I expected, though it is very little altered, except 
by the last siege. 
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Henriette Schleiermacher to her Husband. 

[cccLxn.] Berlin^ 2Zrd September, 

Thanks' for your short letter, dearest heart ! It was 
all too short ; but I am truly glad to know that you are in 
good health and have met with no mishaps. Here all is well 
and going on so entirely in the old way that I have, in fact, 
nothing to tell; nevertheless you must allow me to chat a 
little with you. Little Elizabeth seems to be thinking seriously 
of getting her teeth, but she is quite weU. She has such a 
pretty fediion now of stretching her little head forward, and 
puttmg it on otie side, and looking fixedly at you, until you 
are forced to look at her in return, when her wee fece quite 
bri^tens up. She is a darling 1 God grant that I may have 
the joy to see the child grow up so gentle and loveable as she 
is now ; that her sweet tenderness for me may ever remain 
the same ; and that I may never have to stand opposed to her 
in any struggle. Ah, Ernst ! I often feel very sorrowful at 
the thought, that in my life with the two other children, some- 
thing sweet and beautiful, and which I fear can never be 
restored, has been lost. I could weep for ever over it. I am 
sure you must feel and understand what I mean. They do 
not seek reftige in their mother's bosom ; they do not rejoice 
in my affection ; I cannot see my way to establish a rule of 
love over them; my constant, cold reprimands have kiUed 
sweet confidence ; the icy crust around their mother's heart 
has chilled the tender babes. Ernst, do not say that I am 
fancying something that does not exist; I implore you, believe 
me, that I may not lose my faith in your power of insight. It 
is entirely true, I am deeply penetrated by it, and I see dis- 
tinctly to the very bottom of it, and can trace its source ; I 
know with how many other things it is connected, and more 
especially with the cause of my being generally so little loved 
in this world, that, with the exception of yoiu-self, there is not 
one among the many whom I know, to whom I could point 
as to one who feels true affection for me, of whom, I could 
say, She is my firiend. 
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. . . . I know that I liave made a fearfiil accusation 
against myself, but I feel the necessity of giving vent to my 
sorrows to-day, and of showing you what is passing in me. 
But do not suppose that all this has come suddenly upon me. 
Give me your hand, husband, that I may press it to my eyes 
and to my heart, you most faithful one! Let me rest upon 
your bosom while I pray to God that, for the sake of our 
children, for the sake of the one still unborn, it may not be 
made to suffer for its mother^s sins. Oh, husband! how my 
«oul is swayed to and fro between bitter suffering and inex- 
pressible bliss ! . . . . 

Yes, beloved husband, were it not that from the hidden 
depths of my heart there ever uprises a sense of pain, which 
"never quits me, but is now more keen, and now more 
dull, and follows me through every phase of my life, I 
should be the happiest woman on earth ; t>ut as it is, I oscil- 
late between sublime moments, when my happiness is quite 
present to me, and I have the power to quaff it in full mea- 
sure, and those periods of torpor, when my outward life 
seems to drag on slowly and sullenly, and my inward life 
seems sunk in profotmd sleep, and which again give way to 
hours of deep humiliation and contrition. Could I but lead 
a really pious life, I think I would be cured. It seems to me 
that I am pious, but that I do not live piously. I feel that the 
element of piety is deeply rooted in me, but it is so rarely 
active. How often have I not been on the point of asking 
you whether I could consider myself pious, when I can live 
so long without prayer and without the feeling of the presence 
of God, and I only turn to Efim on extraordinary occasions, 
when human prudence and human consolation are insufficient; 
or in those hours of deeper self-consciousness, when I fly to 
Him for salvation. Dear, beloved husband, should even these 
outpourings be very foreign to your present thoughts and 
occupations, you will, I trust, nevertheless give them a willing 
ear, and I will therefore not allow shyness to tempt me to keep 
them back 
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Schleiermacher to his Wife. 

[ccCLXX.] Friday^ 27th S^tember. 

Dearest wife, you compkun so gently and so sadly of 
the shortness of my letter, that I was quite moved by it. Yet 
I ^lall hardly be able to write longer letters during this 
journey, as I can never find any peace or quiet And it is 
not only that my letters are short, but I £eel with x^ret that 
th^ must seem very dry to you. It is unfortunate with me 
that when I am tossed about in this way, nothing is to be 
got out of me, however distinct and dear all my impressions 
may be. But &ncy that I am leaning my wearied head on 
your dear bosom, and that all will soon be well again. 

In what you say about yourself and the children, dearest 
Jette, there may be some truth, but it is by no means so bad 
as you £incy it, nor is the cause such as you believe. The 
whole is but a transitory state, and as yet nothing has been 
lost. You and the children needed to pass through a severe 
school, in order to acquire stability and the habit of bringing 
regularity into your life, which in your former circumstances 
it was impossible for you to acquire. To a man it is natural 
to regard this point as of the utmost importance, and it is I 
who have been the first to introduce the severe tone. It is, 
also, quite natural that during these endeavours earnestness 
of manner has predominated and tenderness has been thrown 
into the background. But by this time I think the point 
has been gained, and the period at which the children will 
begin to enter into relations of obedience with other people, 
also, will gradually and of itself work a change without our 
doing anything decidedly towards it. Your maternal heart 
has never been estranged from the children, and your love 
for them has not grown cold. My darling Jette, anything so 
unnatural could never enter into our being and action. 
Even I have a strong conviction that the children love me 
sincerely and heartily, and nothing will disturb my £iith in 
this ; yet I strongly suspect that they do not miss me at 
present — as you say not a word about it — ^and that you are 
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at great pains to keep the remembrance of me aliye in them ; 
nevertheless, I am sure affection for me is deeply rooted in 
their hearts, and will develop itself more and more. Try to 
have the same faith in regard to yourself — ^it will not deceive 
you; and do not allow outward cares and occupations and 
transitory moods to rob you of the precious moments in 
which you can ftdly seize it. And how can yon say that you 
are not loved ? Nay, dear heart, you have been taking far 
too gloomy a view of things. I am glad, however, that you 
wrote to me during that mood also. 

The evening before last ^e Heindorffs took us by surprise 
while we were at tea, remained the whole evening, and were 
very cheerful. Yesterday morning I allowed myself to be 
persuaded to preach next Sunday in the Beformed church, 
situated in the neighbourhood of the house in which my first 
days were spent. I did not know how to reftise, though I 
can hardly hope that it will go off very well in the midst of 
the tumult in which I am living. In the afternoon I paid a 
very long visit to President Merkel. We remained in the 
garden until seven o'clock, it was so deliciously warm. 

In the spring of 1813 Schleiermacher found the state 
of Berlin so dangerous that he considered it right to 
send his wife and children into Silesia, where he hoped 
they might be in safety. The following letters were 
interchanged during this period of separation. 

Schleiermacher to his Wife, 

[ccCLXxi.] Berlin, ISth May, 1813. 

I was glad to find you gone when I came back from 
Goschen's, and then I was quite startled to discover that I did 
feel glad. But I had no time to reflect ; the deputation was 
already assembled, and over and above this a violation of our 
authority had taken place. Suvem was out of himself, he 
wanted to resign his command ; I had enough to do to calm 
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him down (bat with his whole heart he will never enter into 
these matters), and afterwards I was obliged to hasten to the 
committee to get the affair sifted and settled. Nicolovius met 
me in the street, and confirmed the news of the dissolution 
of the department. Schuckmann has already started for 
Silesia to represent it there, and Nicolovius is to leave to- 
morrow for Pomerania or Prussia on a similar errand. 
Whether we are to conclude from this that the entire pro- 
vince, between the Elbe and the Oder, is in a condition to 
call for the embodiment of the Landaturmf 1 do not know ; 
indeed I know nothing, for nothing is communicated. 

In the midst of all this I have thought a thousand times 
of you, dearest, incomparable wife, and of our parting and our 
separation, and the many possibilities that may intervene to 
prolong the latter. Towards seven o'clock I was at last at 
liberty to come out here and to gather my thoughts. On the 
road I was overtaken by the Solgers, who came to present 
themselves for the first time as man and wife. They went in 
with me, and we enjoyed a few pleasant cheerful moments. 
In the evening I read a little in your Lavater ; many passages 
pleased me and many strengthened me; but one section, 
addressed to a widower, I turned over without reading. 
I have had my bed made upstairs, have written a few lines 

to B , and these to you, and now I will go to rest. I 

wonder if you have got safely as far as Francfort. I hardly 
venture to hope so. And I wonder whether you will be able 
to do anything there ? Ah, if I could but know ! 

Dearest Jette, how shUl I be able to do without you and 
the dear children, and the sweet habitude of takinp: care of you 
all and of sharing eve^g with you ^ InsLd of /our 
dear presence, I have now nothing but wavering, indistinct 
pictures of you. In addition to this I have already had 
many disagreeable moments. The business which I have 
imdertaken, and which I perform with the utmost fidelity, 
is becoming very irksome to me; not that anything very 
disagreeable occurs within our immediate sphere, but because 
it seems to me that the superior authorities are not doing 

YOL. U. Q 
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ibeir duly properly, and that the scheme will lead to no 
results, though there are excellent and powerful elements 
among the masses. You see that I stand sadly in need of 
the prayers which I have begged you to send up for me. 

The candle is nearly burnt down, and it is high time I 
should get to bed : the nightingales and the gnats have, up 
to this moment, been contending for the mastery over me. 
Good-night, my darling wife ! Alas I how disturbed mxy 
you not be at this moment, and how uncomfortably bedded ! 
May the magic power of our dreams, at least, unite us. 

[ocdxui.] Uth May. 

I got up very late this m<Hrmng, so as to be obliged to 
huny away to get to the college in time. And what a con- 
fused, busy, and yet empty day it has been ! When returning 
from the college I heard some good news, which almost made 
me regret having sent you away ; but tbas, again, I thought 
of how vaxaj moments would come whei I diould be gkd of 
having done so, and indeed they have not been long in com- 
ing, for this evening Pistor has again received bad news; but, 
then, he sees everjrthing in the worst light ! The whole story 
about Torgau is said to be fictitious. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden has really arrived ; the English and tibie Spaniards 
mean to mak^ an irruption into France with one hundred 
and sixty thousand men; such are the most &vourab]e 
accoimts that we have, and also that the Danes are helping 
to defend Hamburg. On the other hand, it is said that the 
French have really crossed the Elbe, somewhere between Wit- 
tenberg and Torgau, with the intention of marching upon this 
place, but no one knows where they are, and in what force. 
Bonaparte himself, they say, is to cross near Pima, in order 
to offer battle to the combined armies, which, it is supposed, 
the latter will not accept, but retire farther into the land 
that is overflowing — not with milk and honey, but with 
Landsturm, The king himself has given orders that, in case 
of need, Berlin is to be defended ; and they are b^inning 
now to throw up entrenchments all along the Schaf§ralen, 
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from the Kopnick Gate to the Potsdam Gate. Princess Wil- 
hehn is still here — there is all the news for you in a lump. 

After the lecture there was to be a conference of the 
defence committee at my house ; they kept me waiting very 
nearly an hour, and I was glad that I had the church ac- 
counts to make up in the meanwhile. I dined at a little past 
twelve, and in the intervals b^rween the soup and the v^e- 
tables, and the coffee, I went on with the church accounts. 
You know how furiously zealous I am in such matters, when 
once I have begun. From two to five Ihere was a meeting of 
the Landsturm ; at six there was a presbyterium at my house, 
and just as it was about to commence, I received an order to 
deliver a consecraticsi sermcm in the court in £ront of the 
tmiversity building, for the battalion of the Landwekr, which 
is to leave to-morrow morning ; it is the one in which Beimer 
serves. As soon as the eonferenoe was over, I was, therefore, 
obliged to throw on my gown, and to resort to the court, 
where an eternal buzzing went on until dght o'clock, when 
the discourse was delivered, and thereupon the oath was 
taken. With what delight I look forward to a quiet morning 
to-morrow. I will not go to town* imtil dinner-4ime, for I 
am to dine with Eeimer, who will remain the day over. At 
tea-time I i^ain read a little in Lavater, Why I have 
described to you the whole of this hurry-skurry day, I am 
sure I do m>t know. Very likely you may have spent an 
equally disagreeable one ; I have a foreboding tliat to-day 
you are crawling on somewhere between Ziebingen and 
Francfort. Poor dear, to think of your bmg so forlorn I 
M&j the children but keep well, and may you thus escape 
the worst troubles that might befall you. Dear heart, do 
write to me as often as the busUe of the journey will allow, 
and be not abashed at what you may think too great dulness, 

* As long as he inhaibited the official residence in the Cannoneer 
Street, Schleiermacber used to live in summer in a small house near 
the Schafgraben, outside the Potsdam Gate, the large garden attached 
to which bordered on tlie Tftiergarten ; but the greater part of his 
business he transacted in town. 

Q 2 
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for jou see I set you an excellent example in writing unin- 
teresting letters. 

As you like to know everything, I must inform you that I 
hare reported to Boyen what a very bad effect is produced on 
the public, by the silence which is maintained respecting the 
position of the armies. Unfortunately, I can hardly hope that 
any good will result from the step I have taken, for there is 
not a man among them who feels himself skilful enough to 
place indifferent news before the public in a form that shall 
not be too discouraging. For the rest, dearest heart, the fact 
that the king himself has given orders that Berlin shall be 
defended, has contributed very much to raise my spirits. 
Good-night, my own heart ; Grod be with you ! 

[cccLXxm.] Ihtk May, 

. . . . Your dear fece is before me in all its 
moods; and when sadness is the predominant expression, I 
do so wish I could stroke your hair and forehead, and kiss 
away the suppressed tears and sighs ! May Grod take you 
and the dear children imder His holy protection I 

Yesterday evening I spent with the Schedes in their gar- 
den. But already on the way thither, I was seized wi^ a 
pretty severe attack of my cramps, which tormented me for 
a couple of hours. I have now written to Wolfart to make 
arrangements for being mesmerized, as often as I can find 
leisure. But according to the accoimts received, we may 
expect to-day or to-morrow an engagement between Bulow 
and the French, who have crossed the Elbe ; and this will, 
probably, decide the immediate fate of Berlin. Do not, how- 
ever, be anxious about me, dear heart. The means of defence 
will hardly have been sufficiently expedited by that time to 
allow of any resistance on this point, and probably the Land- 
Sturm will only be called out to evacuate the town. I shall 
then do so likewise, and will follow you slowly. 

I feel, at this moment, that it is very foolish in me to be 
writing you this, as my letter cannot leave until the day after 
to-morrow, and {>y that time I shall be able to tell you how it 
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has all passed off; but I hug my folly in this instance, 
because it makes me feel as if you were reading while I 
am writing, and thus annihilates the time and space that 
separate us. I had just sat down once again to compose 
a sermon in a regular manner, when Twesten brought me 
the news, which threw me anew into a state of excitement. 
In the city I heard afterwards, that the entire Landsturm is to 
march out to the Templo-berg to-morrow morning at half- 
past five. Only fancy my consternation, as it is Sunday, and 
I had no ammimition. Our section had not, however, re- 
ceiyed any orders. I hurried, in consequence, to the com- 
mittee, and foimd that there was no truth in the report. But 
I shall not &il to get some ammunition to-morrow, that I 
may not be put publicly to shame. Yesterday evening I 
foimd two more letters from C!ountess Yoss avraiting me; 
one was to you, asking £>r letters of introduction for Stral- 
sund, whither she intends to proceed should matters turn out 

badly 

In addition to the fright which I got about the ammu- 
nition this morning, on hearing of the sudden marching 
orders, I was also greatly alarmed at the thought that I might 
not find time to send you one word of farewell. Indeed, how 
easily may this not happen ! Let me therefore do so at once. 
But what more can I do than press you to my heart with 
the tenderest love, and pray for blessings on your head for all 
that is good and lovely in my life, which I owe to you, then 
endeavour to impress deep upon your heart my image, with 
all its imperfections, but also with the feeling of how much 
you have contributed to renew, and to embellish, and to 
purify it ! And I would fain also give you the most lively 
assurance that I take you with me, in like manner as I remain 
with you. Yes, I feel that I shall also dwell in you as a good 
spirit. Oh, my matchless, tenderly beloved wife, may you be 
sweetly reposing at this moment, and could I breathe into you 
a heavenly dream ! 
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[cccLXxiv.] 17th, Evening. 

To-day I have put my house in order, have paid up 
the servants, who, however, still remain, have purchased a 
powder-flask and a canteen, have mended and packed Eoder's 
green mantlesack, and have changed my paper-money into 
gold. My most important papers, your letters and Henrietta 
Herz's parcel, I have given into the keeping of Pischon ; the 
linen and your books are put into the cellar. 

These preparations, dearest, have been caused by the bad 
news which was spread this morning. It was said that Bolow 
was sorely pressed by a very superior force, and was retreat- 
ing with the utmost speed. This evening, on the contrary, 
tranquillizing accounts have been received from him; he 
believes that Berlin has nothing to fear; and intends, as soon 
as he has received reinforcements, to move forwards again, 
and to assume the offensive; and now the excitable popu- 
lation has again exaggerated these accounts into news of 
a victory. For the present I wiU do no more than rejoice 
that I shall have an opportunity to-morrow of making some 
further preparations. 

[cccLxxv.] ISth, Noon, 

I have been running about so much, and am so tired, 
deal Jette, that I can hardly 'write ; and, in addition to this, 
I have again an attack of the cramps — ^the first since last 
Saturday. As long as matters remain quiet I shall continue 
to be mesmerized daily by Wolfart, at his house, and hope 
soon to be better in consequence. To-day is the anniversary 
of our wedding-day. In my heart it is the day of our 
betrothal, when you gave me your sweet "Yes" on the 
bench, that is the chief day of rejoicing; but this day also 
reminds me specially of a new life begmi with you, and of aU 
that we have both become through it — but also of how much 
more I could and ought to have been to you, and of how 
many a suffering of various kinds I might have spared you. 
May God grant us an opportunity of leading in future also a 
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life of-ever increasing purity, beauty, and fulness, and may 
we be allowed to celebrate this day together next year, 
feelkig that the struggles of the times lay entirely, or at leasts 
in great measure, behind us. Embrace the children most 
tenderly for me. God bless and preserve you, my darling* 
My prayers accompany you all, but you above all others. 

[ccOiXxvi.] iSth, Evening. 

Dearest wife, what an unexpected delight was the' 
receipt of your little notel Thanks be to Grod for having 
guided you safely so ^ 

Here we have heard nothing about the defection of Austria 
(Saxony only is. said to have declared decidedly in iavour of 
Fraiice) ; on the contrary, it is confidently asserted that the 
alliance is quite settled, but nothing relating to it has been 
made public; and, imtil this takes place, I shall not believe 
it The cause of the delay is, no doubt, to be sought in 
selfish n^otiations which are stiU being carried on. As 
regards our positicHi here in Berlin, I have not the courage 
to repeat the rumours that vary with every hour. I only 
rejoice when evening arrives, and I can come quietly out 
here, where the nightingales never fail to^ greet me, and 
where I feel at home, smd where my spirit can dwell un- 
disturbed with you, for the house in town is hateM to me 
under the present drcumstanoes. In the daytime, however, 
I am always in town, because there is always something to be 
done in the defence committee, and also because I am not yet 
quite equipped for the march. I have offered Savigny and 
Eichhom to help them in the committee ; and shall perhaps 
b^;in my labours to-morrow already; for, as for regular 
study, that is not to be thought of tmtil the immediate crisis 
JLS over. I am continuing my lectures ; but I believe I am 
the aolj professor who does so. One thing only you may 
be assured of, dearest wife, in the midst of these fluctuations, 
and that is, that the sooner we are attacked here by the 
French the less reason you will have to £ear for my life; for, 
in case of their speedy arrival, no attempt will be made to 
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defend the city; the longer they defer coming, the better pre- 
pared we shall be. In the first case, the only cause for 
anxiety would be that we might possibly not be able to 
make good our retreat towards SUeaia, but be obliged to 
move towards Pomerania, This would be rery hard upon 
us, as, under tJiose circumstances, we might be separated for 
an indefinite period. 

Pear heart, I feel pretty sure that, imder all circumstances, 
or at least as long as the prevailing confusion be not too over- 
whelming, I shall act with judgment and presence of mind. 
Nevertheless, continue to pray for me, more especially in 
r^ard to this point. ' I rejoice at the courage with which 
you proceed. God hold his hand over you and the little 
tribe, in fiiture also. 

[cccLXXvn.] 20th, Evening. 

I would willingly have chatted a little longer with you 
yesterday, but on my arrival here, somewhat later than usual, 

I found H waiting for me. After he had thoroughly 

discussed himself, he took hold of me, spoke a great deal about 
what was enigmatic in me, and of his intense desire to learn to 
know me thoroughly, and of how necessary this was for the 
completion of his culture and his views. You know how I 
detest everything of this kind, and I really could not help 
telling him in a very friendly way, but at the same time very 
curtly, that I was surprised at his dificulty, for that any one 
might learn to know me through and through in three days, 
because everything in me sprang from very simple motives, 
and that besides it did not seem to me to be worth any one's 
while to seek to construe every individual trait in each in- 
dividual mind. While giving you such a full account of 

H ^*s visit, the feeling of the dreadful solitude in which I 

live, quite overwhelms me. Nevertheless, every interruption 
of this solitude in the evening is a real loss to me ; for it is 
then that J give myself up to the sweet remembrance of our 
former life here, and to thoughts of the many enjoyments 
which you have procured for us, by establishing us out here. 
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I have also been calculating, that if the danger, which at the 
present moment seems entirely to have withdrawn from Ber- 
lin, should not approach again, and a fortunate battle ahotdd 
remove the war into Saxony, and I should win the great prize 
in the lottery on the 1st of June, I would buy an excellent 
travelling carriage and set off to fetch you back. Such is in 
fact the reward I ought to have for the privations I am under- 
going. You may well laugh at me, dear heart, but you must 

learn to know my follies also 

Silvern has resigned his command on account of some un- 
pleasantness during drilL This is a very disagreeable aflGur, 
and I am doing my best to set matters right again. In short, 
I am behaving so well, that I am sure you would be delighted 
with me, could you witness it 

[cocLXXvm.] 2l8tf Evening, 

What will be the end of it, dear heart, if I go on in 
this way writing to you for ever? I should like to know how 
the distance between us affects you — ^it increases my longing 
for jou every day; but now that I have brought my occupa- 
tions into better order, and that we are not so tormented with 
rumours, I am again able to work. However, I am obliged 
to take hold of such a variety of things, that I cannot con- 
tinue any one subject long enough to feel that I am getting 
thoroughly into it. The interruption of the sweet habit of 
sharing everything with you, which was enjoying in such 
full measure just before you lefb, I now feel most keenly. The 
intense love I have conceived for the garden, arises out of no- 
thing but this. I hardly ever walk in it, I only sit and look 
at it from the window, and I am nowhere so happy as here. 
I look upon the place as a sweet gift from you, which I must 
ever have by me to gaze at. At present I have no dark fore- 
bodings whatsoever. I am only thinking of our speedy re- 
tmion, and of how I shall celebrate it and enjoy it. But even 
this hope is founded rather in my wishes than in any par- 
ticular conjimcture of events ; for until a battle has been won 
in Lusatia, or some other event has transplanted the war 
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entirdj to the other aide of the Elbe, liiere can be no security 

for us 

• • • • To-daj I have received my increased salary 
for the ensuing month, so that all likelihood of immediate 
starvation is again postponed; and after all, I daire saj, we 
shall not run any very great danger in this rjespect, or be 
very hard bestead. Well, if it is not to be, I suppose we 
must bear it ; and our separation is, alas ! quite enough to 
have to endure. Good night ; try and keep Ihe children as 
regularly to work as you can : but it is easy enough for me to 
talk ; perhaps you will find it much more difficult to execute. 

[ccclxxdl] 22ncL 

. . . . The only rumour prevalent here at present 
is, that Ney's corps is still retiring, and Bulow^s pursuing him. 
The most people are therefore quite easy. Nevertheless, every- 
thing depends upon the next battle. The Austrian alliance 
is, it is said, placed beyond all doubt, but oflkially we hear 
nothing on the subject. 

Only think, that at court and in the aristocratic circles, it 
is asserted that I have gone off. I suppose it is P ■ ■ , who 
got your passport for you, that is mostly to blame in the matter. 
For it has also been reported to the place-major. Mrs. Yon 
Hazfeld, more especially, has done her best to spread the 
rumour, and in consequence my first feeling was a desire to 
take a little revenge on her. Indeed, I had no peace until I 
had indited a very sharp note to her. You know my ways, 
but I thought it not worth my while to send it off — far the 
fable will very soon disprove itself. 

In the morning, one meets troops of people with spades and 
shovels, going to work at the entrenchments, and in the even- 
ing one sees companies of the Landaturmj exercising in all the 
great squares. The two redoubts near our Schafgraben are 
very neat, and when they are manned and armed, I am sure 
the enemy will not get in until they have been battered down 
and the cannon have been dismounted. When we consider 
that there are about thirty to foirty thousand men belonging 
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to the Landsturm here (though the latter nmnber is probably 
exaggerated), and that these will be supported by about fifteen 
thousand regular troops, there is every reason to suppose that, 
if matters are conducted with proper skill, Berlin will be able 
to hold out even against a very superior force, provided tiie 
latter be not aided by very heavy artillery. 

Embrace the children most heartily for me, and tell them 
to behave so that you may have good accounts to write to me 
of them. The sermon which I had commenced before you 
left, is stiU incomplete, but in addition to this I have been 
studying the New Testament, and taking notes, and have also 
b6en delivering my lectures very regularly. I always feel that 
I must give you an account of what I am doing, for tiiat helps 
to spur me <m. To-morrow I am to preach for the first time 
without you, only your empty seat oppo^te to me — it will be 
veiy hard. May God soon unite us again, my beloved, my 
precious wife ! I embrace you in spirit and press you close to 
my heart. GM be with you all I 

[occLxxz.] 22ndj Evening, 

My joy at the receipt of your letter was so great, so 
overwhelming, that it made me neglect the parade, and now I 

have qualms of conscience in consequence I have 

furdier to think of my sermon, which is by no means ready; 
but I fear that I shidl neither be in the pn^r mood for 
thinking of it to-day, nor for delivering it to-morrow. To- 
day at noon arrived a courier with the news of the successfiil 
engagement on ihe 19tli. However, as he left the field of 
battle during the engagement, though our troops had then the 
advantage on every point, everybody is now very anxious to 
learn what the ultimate result has been. The pec^le ought 
to be spared this sort of su^nie, they have not strength to 
bear it ; even we find it difiicult. You, poor dear, have no 
doubt a good deal more to bear than you have allowed me to 
know, and I dare say it is only your bravery that makes you 
feel so pleased with the journey. I can only love you and 
praise you the more for it, and b^ you be assured that I 
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feel how much reliance can be placed in jou, mj heroic^ 
energetic wife. 

Since I wrote the above, I have got my sermon into proper 
order, and I will now say good night. I ought, perhaps, to be 
in a state of great excitement regarding the decision of the 
battle ; but I am not so. I have a firm conviction that the 
afiair will not terminate in one day; for a total rout of our 
army is not to be feared, as it had already gained great advan- 
tages, and the spirit of the troops was excellent, and the com- 
mand conducted with great prudence. Neither do I think it 
likely that Bonaparte will be thoroughly defeated ; he is &r 
too strong and skilful for that. Even the decision as to 
whether or not we are soon to meet again, seems to me to 
depend upon other events. It is what will take place in 
Austria, or on the Lower Elbe, that can alone induce him to 
fall back so far as to allow us to feel secure again. 

[cccLXxxi.] 24:th, Forenoon, in the city, 

I was not able to write to you yesterday; I could only 
remain a moment at the garden-house in the evening, for I 
was good for nothing, thoroughly knocked up by the cramps, 
and obliged to have recourse to magic, during which I read 
your letter once more. Aifterwards, though still suffering a 
good deal, I went to Reimer's — ^he was here for the day, but 
started again for Potsdam in the night — ^where I met Eichhom 
and Bardeleben, and Scheie (who has of course been obliged 
to give up all attempts at administration on the other side of 
the Elbe, and is about to join Bulow), and Amdt, who is here 
again, and Bothmer, who has arrived from Hamburg, and who 
means to join Wallmoden. I have commissioned the latter to 
inquire about Marwitz, and to induce him to write. I was 
anything but animated, for I was not only suffering much 
from the cramps, but I had been reflecting the whole day with 
much grief upon the defective manner in which public afi^s 
are conducted, and the conversation at Reimer's only served 
to increase this. I returned home towards midnight, quite 
knocked up, and was obliged to go to bed immediately. 
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Mj sermon wotild perhaps have seemed to you rather forced 
in the beginning, as on a former occasion ; it was a charac- 
terization of the Apostle Peter, applied to the present times, 
and the conclusion was spirited, and I hope effective, and 
contained a recommendation to watch over the weak, and to 
inspire thiem with faith and courage. I discovered a great 
many gaps among my auditors, and the sight of your empty 
pew (Pischon alone was in it) brought the tears to my eyes. 
I am so glad, dear heart, that in this respect you are better off 
than I am, for you have the children to fill out your life, and 
are in the midst of new, pleasing, and diverting circmnstances. 
Your longing for me can hardly assume the character which 
mine for you often has. 

Savigny tells me that people are beginning to fly from 
Hirschberg, but do not allow this to disturb you: remain 
quietly where you are, imtil you hear that the Landaturm has 
been called out; should this take place, then proceed as 
speedily as possible to the nearest town in Bohemia. I shall 
give you no directions for other cases that may occur, but shall 
depend entirely upon you and Carl.* The German legion is 
said to have arrived on the Oder at last, and StUlpnagel is 
expected here on Friday already, so I suppose I shall soon 
hear something about Fritz and Helvetius Dohna. The wish 
that the legion might require my services, has repeatedly 
passed through my mind ; I would most gladly join it. . . • 

[ccjCLXxxn.] Evening. 

I cannot conclude my evening out here without a little 
further chat with you 

. . . . As for the removal of the state officials, I can- 
not say how it stands ; no one has as yet seen the royal order. 
In every case at first it only had rrference to the chie& of 
departments, and each of these did as he liked ; one took his 
councillors with him, another left them behind, and those 

* Schleiermacher's brother Carl was then established as an apothe- 
cary in Schmiedeberg, where he was much respected as an able phar- 
maceutist and chemist. 
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ootmciUors wbo have received no distinct orders have also 
acted according to their own discretion. In our department,* 
no one lias as yet left, except Nicolovius, who has been 
sent by Yon Selmckmann to the other prorince, and AnciUcm, 
who has probably gone to join the crown prince. It is to 
be hoped that the downright cowards, whether among the royal 
serrants, or among the citizens — for a great many private p^- 
flons, and more particularly a great many rich Jews, are said 

to have fled — ^wiU get their deserts And now 

good ni^t, dear heart. Ah! it is a meiandwly going to bed 
np yonder in the c<^in, without yon and the children. 

[cccLxxxm.] 27thj Evening. 

It is with a heavy heart that I address you to-day, 
dearest. As I was absent the whole day yesterday, and was 
occiiqaed the whde foraioon to-day in the diurch, the news 
of the great, and, as it seems, rather precipitate retreat of the 
army, has takoi me quite by surprise. I may say, that 
to-day I have for the first time really repented having B&at 
you away, as you will now be quite near the theatre of war, 
while we cdiall be perfectly quiet here; and I think, in 
addition to this, of your being surrounded by so many bewil- 
dered and helpless pec^le, and to feel that by the time this 
letter reaches Schmiedeberg, you may no longer be there, or 
that,.perhs9S, by the day a&er to-morrow, the postal commu- 
nication with that place may already have ceased. How 
I shall be able to bear our separation imder these aggravated 
circumstances, without being consumed by my longing for 
you and the children, I do not know I Since noon, I have 
been tormenting myself with thoughts of what a state of 
indecision you must be in, and of how likely it is that we 
may be stUl further cut off from each other, if the present 
retreat continues. .... Only think, in a little note 
which I have received from L— , she actually upbraids me 

* Schleiermacher was at that time member of the department for 
Public Instruction, under the Ministry of the Interior, which was 
presided over by the minister Yon Shackmann. 
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for having sent you away, and aajs that husband and wife 
ought to share good and evil with each other, even unto 
death — as if you were not sharing it with me. On that point 
I am quite easy, and shall be able to set her right also; for 
she has not the least idea what our Landsturm edict means. 
But that you should now be deprived of the immediate pro- 
tection of my ton, that is very, very hard ; and I reproach 
myself bitterly for the feding of helplessness which made me 
fear that I should not be able to take the necessary measures 
fer your safety at the last moment. Tell me honestly, dear 
heart, has the thought that I was rather precipitate in sending 
you away, also occurred to you? — that is to say, judging, not by 
the present state of things, but according to the circumstances 

at the time P-^do, pray, tell me qpiite candidly 

My sermon to-day was certainly less popular than usual, but 
there were good things in it. Ah, dearest, I miss you in 
everything, even in regard to my sermons and my preaching, 
as, indeed, upon the whole, you influence me for more than 
you are aware cL I, on the contrary, have always known it, 
imd could well dispense with the proof derived from my 
preaait privaticm. May Grod protect you ; I lay me down 
tcBight .rifli a heavy heart 

[cccLXXXiv.] 28<A, Evening, 

I have had a pretty quiet day to-day — ^I mean I have 
had less to do in connection with the Landsturm^ but I shall 
have to pay for this to-morrow. I have, therefore, done more 
literary work than usual, having written a good bit of a 
sermon, ax^ laboured through several prize essays submitted 
to &e Academy, besides other reading, and I was able to 
come out here as early as four o'clock. In the evening, as I 
was seated quietly at my tea, Twesten came in, so loaves and 
cakes had to be hunted out of all comers, and we had hardly 
had time to chat a little together, before in came Savigny, 
and Eichhom, and Scheie, and Amdt. After the foraging 
had been successfully got through (luckily there was a sausage 
in the house), and I had informed them that they must all 
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use the same tea-spoon, we were very- merry, and a shas of 
wine n«de ^nends for aU that w^^^ti^^ Sa^gny alone 
seemed depressed, and I strongly suspect that he held in petto 
either some bad account or some evil foreboding, which he 

wotdd not divulge 

Only a few hurried words to-night, dear heart, before 
I go to bed. I was placed in a ^singular position to-day. 
Eichhom and Savigny proposed to me to accept a mission 
from the committee to head-quarters, to arrange various 
matters of great importance. Only think what a temptation I 
I might, in that case, so easily have seen you all, and have 
brought you back with me, or, at all events, have united my 
fate with yours again. For one moment, I indulged in the 
most lovely and romantic visions, but, happily, I withstood 
all the allurements, as I did not consider the undertaking 
advisable. But do not attribute too much virtue to me; for 
the fact is, I have not altogether thrown the proposal over- 
board, but have made conditions which wotdd give the matter 
a different appearance, and which may very likely not be 
agreed to. This and the Landsturm business gave me work 
for the whole day, but in the intervals, I thought much and 
devoutly of the great public cause, which has, indeed, occu- 
pied my mind during all these latter days. 

[ccCLXxxv.] BOth May, 

I could write no more to you yesterday than the little 
note which I took at once to the post I dined in the Sunday 
Society, where I met Klewitz, who returned from Breslau 
a few days ago. I had a good deal of conversation with him, 
and was much pleased with the excellent sentiments he ex- 
pressed. He also said that the battle of Bauzen would most 
certainly have been gained, had the reserves been brought 
into action; but that the king himself had given contrary 
orders, because he feared that Bonaparte wotdd then, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, throw large masses forward, to whom 
we should have no troops to oppose. But Bonaparte had no 
such large masses at command. This may be called being 
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over-cautious ; and if this principle is to be carried out, we 
ought never to fight except when we know ourselves to be 
superior in number. Indeed, it does seem to be the principle 
followed at present, all action being postponed until we shall 
have the Austrians behind us ; for Klewitz also says that at 
head-quarters they are quite sure that the Austrians are 
coming. He speaks very highly of the confidence of the 
king in ultimate success, and also of the courage of the army. 
Twesten came in the evening, and only learnt from me that 
the shamefully treacherous Danes had let the French into 
Hamburg. I hope that in return the English will set fire to 
Copenhagen. After Twesten had lefl me, I could not sit 
down to write to you, because I was obliged to think of my 
sermon, which did not, however, turn out very well, partly 
because I was somewhat inattentive then, and partly because 
of a very strange paroxysm, which came over me in the 
vestry, previous to my going into the pulpit, and which I 
must relate to you. All of a sudden, I do not know by what 
concatenation of thought, such a dread took hold of me that 
I should be overcome by fear on the approach of death, that 
it actually brought on a kind of physical depression, which 
must have had a perceptible influence on my sermon. You 
know I have repeatedly mentioned to you that I did not feel 
qidte sure that I should not fear death when it came, but the 
thought never before overwhelmed me in that manner. But 
all this is owing to the solitude in which I live ; were you here, 
the thought would never have entered my head. I had a 
faint hope that I should have a letter from you in the after- 
noon, but I was disappointed. However, I will not, therefore, 
allow myself to believe that the French are in Schmiedebeig, 
and you in one of the frontier villages. I walked out, and 
found that it was raining; and, however fertilizing and welcome 
the rain might be, on me it had a saddening effect. I next 
forced myself to work, and succeeded ; for I wrote good 
part of a sermon, almost as much as would make half a sheet 
in print, and, what is more, I was satisfied with it; but 
whenever I made a pause and went to the window, the 
YOL. II. B 
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feeling of sadness again assailed me. Ultimately, I was 
rescued from it in a most agreeable manner by tiie arriTal 
of Mina Eeimer, wbo came with the two girls and Axndt. 
Afterwards Dreist joined us, and we were all very merry. 

And now, good night. It strikes me that I gosrap too 
much about the petty events of the day, and I will avoid this 
in future. 

[cccLXXXYi.] Slst Ma^. 

To-day I have given myself a treat which I have never 
before enjoyed ; I took a walk though the garden at half-past 
five o'clock in the morning. It had rained in the ni^t, the 
air was delicious, and tiie roses were very much refreshed ; 
they give promise of a second bloom. At what o'clock do you 
rise, dearest ? Do you enjoy the glories of the early mom, 
and do you on first awaking think of me and long for me, as I 
do for you most tenderly and truly, the first thing in the morn- 
ing and the last thing at night ? I look at the beautiful fiowers 
in the garden with a feeling of regret, because, suppodng 
matters to proceed ever so favourably, they will have &ded 
before you can be back. This morning, Pischon baptized his 
child, and I was godfkther. I was much impressed by the 
beautiful sense in which he understands Christianity, and also 
his own vocation, which came out so distinctly in his discourse. 
The whole ceremony was very touching and pleasing to me ; 
it reminded me of some of the most delightful moments of our 
life and of the sweet paternal joys which I owe to you ; and a 
sincere thanksgiving poured forth from my heart, which yearned 
more than ever for you. The calm, secure happiness of the 
yoimg couple also moved me deeply, and fit)m a full heart I 
prayed for such blessings on the child as are most essential to 
a girl. 

Now, dearest wife, everything conadered, I do not know 
why I should postpone any longer giving you orders to return 
home. For the present there is not the slightest danger to be 
feared here, whereas where you are you may be exposed to 
such in a week, should both armies have recruited their 
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strength sufficiently to deliyer battle. Therefore, let us ventizre 
it in God^B name, and let me beg you to set off as soon after 
the receipt of this letter as you shall deem the road safe, that 
is to say, as soon as you hear that our armies are on the other 
side of the road& 

Deiur heart, I am penetrated with joy at the thought of our 
meeting again. Oh, how sincerely I shall thank Grod when I 
hold you again in my arms, when I press liie dear little people 
again to my heart! God grant that there may be no difficulty 
on your side ; here everything will no doubt remain quiet. 
It is even said that the Princess Wilhelm, who had gone no 
furdier than Francfort, is about to return 

With what an oppressed heart I sit down to write to you, 
dearest wife, whom I have perhaps now lost fi)r a long, long 
time! Will you ever receive these lines ? and when and how 
will the time come when we shall meet again ? Good God I 
yesterday I wrote to you so full of glad hope to beg you come 
back ; we had not then heard of the retreat of the army into 
Silesia ; and to-day we have received news of the brilliant 
action near Hagenau ! It has struck me like a thunderbolt I 
In what state of mind may you be, and whare may you be ? 
Have you sought re&ge in some corner of Bohemia, or are 
you still in Schmiedeb^g, faR of fear that you may have to 
fly at aoty moment? And I, who ought to be your counsellor 
and your support, lam here ! I reproach myself most bitteriy 
for having been so foolish as to send you away I O God ! it 
is a heavy, heavy trial, and I do not know how I shall bear it. 
8weet heart, have I not sinned grievously against thee and the 
children ? Have I not wantonly precipitated that hardest of 
fates, which ought only to have been brought about by the. 
most important events 7 Are you not already aa lonely and 
forlorn as if you were a widow ? Everything aroimd me looks 
indescribably gloomy, and I begin even to despair of the public 
cause. These repeated retreats will necessarily damp the 
courage of the people and bring everything into confiisioai. 
From Austria we hear nothing. The crown prince of Sweden 
is also* holding [back, it U said because iii& condilions are not 

B 2 
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fulfilled which Russia and Prussia promised. And the 
people ? Good God, can we reckon on it ? How many are 
they who are really animated by patriotism ? It is possible 
that Hamburgh may fall in a few days. O God I my beloved, 
what can individuals hope for, under such circumstances, but 
a noble death I Sweet wife, you whose destiny I have boimd 
up with mine, had I but your hand in mine, could I but gaze 
into your eyes, could we but seek new strength and courage 
heart pressed to heart I My tender love for you and the 
children is the only happy feeling I have left— or rather my 
love for you, for I confess it at this moment the children are 
very secondary in my eyes, because as yet they have not the 
consciousness of what is going on around them ; but at the 
bottom of my heart there is an inmieasurable love for them 
also, which might at any moment be converted into a lion's 
love. But I must cease, I must tear myself away, I am too 
excited. 

[cccLXXXVii.] 2nd June, Afternoon. 

About an hour ago, dear heart, I received your letter 
of the 25th. I am sincerely rejoiced that you have so happily 
got over the first fright and difiiculties, and that I can fully 
approve of all that you have done and planned. 

Alas I that I can do nothing, either for the great caus^ of our 
coimtry or for you, except wish and pray, and devote to both 
a passive love ! Oh, to be separated under such circumstances 
is too dreadftil ! What you say so kindly, dear love, about 
feeling consoled at the thought of my being in quiet and 
safety, has cut me to the heart ; and when you write, "the 
happy ones, who remained," — ah, my darling wife, it drives 
me to despair to think that I sent you away ! 

In one respect, you are far better off than I. You suffer, 
but at the same time you are called upon to act. But I can 
only look on, while my heart is being torn to pieces; and 
then to feel that, as fiu* as you are concerned, I have brought 
this upon myself I Ah I I shall never be at peace imtil I hold 
you again in my arms, and then I shall hardly feel myself 
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worthy of folding you to my bosom But I will 

force myself to go to work, that I may not fall into a morbid 
state. 

[cccLXXXvni.] 8th June, Noon. 

Everybody here feels as if fallen from the clouds at 
the news of the armistice ; as yet we know too little about 
the details to allow me to pass any judgment upon it, and I 
will not join those who are precipitate in abusing it. Things 
look dangerous indeed, yet I will not yield to the fear that 
this may lead to an unfavourable peace. With God's help, at 
all events, it shall lead to our reimion, and I am out of myself 

with joy when I think of it Never again, dearest 

Jette, will we thus separate, should even, as I hope, the Land- 
Sturm edict remain a permanent law — ^never again, until the 
most urgent necessity is at the door, will I send you away 
from me. 

[cccLXXXix.] lOthj Evening. 

. . . . It is four weeks to-day since you left, 
and I hope that only one week more will elapse before you 
are back again, for I can hold it out no longer. At moments 
I feel as if I were transported back into my old days of 
bachelorhood, and as if it were only a dream that I had ever 
changed my condition, and a shudder of horror comes over 
me. Then again, when I bring you and the children vividly 
before my imagination, and the old presentiment returns that 
you will not keep me long, an indescribable sadness steals over 
me, at the thought of all that is precious and all that is vain 
in life, of all that is good and noble which, by the grace of 
Gody has been developed in me, and of so much that is un* 
worthy and contemptible that is mixed up with this, — I feel 
as if I would fain fold you to my heart, impress upon you 
once more how tenderly I love you, bless you, and then die. 
Come, dearest, hasten to join me, to fill out my life again, and 
to save me, by your sweet presence, from this dreamy state, 
which solitary work at the writing-desk does not suffice to 
conquer. • . » • 
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[cccxc] Tuesday moming. 

I took a delight^ stroll in the garden, as early 
as a quarter before five. I was thinking whether it would 
be possible to induce you sometimes to slip out of bed so 
early, and to come and enjoy with me the freshness and fra- 
grance of the moming. At rare intervals it must be, however, 
because to rise early is, in fact, contrary to your nature. What 
I occupied myself with? — with you. The anniversaries of 
the most important epochs of our lives are drawing near — 
the day on which I saw you for the first time, when you gave 
me a touching impression of a pious, gentle girl, under the 
influence of a first and holy love, such as I had never before 
witnessed. How tenderly attached to you I was! I looked 
upon it as the highest happiness left to me, to be ne^ 
you and to witness and to bless your wedded life. Then 
again, the time when I felt such an irresistible desire to see 
you again as a sorrowing widow, and when gradually a deeper 
love still was developed. Yes, Jette, it was Divine guidance 
that led me to you ; and I feel it now as deeply as ever, I could 
never bave loved any other woman as I love you. I press 
your dear bead to my bosom, imprint a kiss on your forehead, 
and once more promise to guide and support you through thi^ 
chequered life, with all the strength of my love and my whole 
being, and to pour upon you all the good that weDs up in 
my own heart, as also all that I can gather in the world 
around me. 

[CGCXCU.] 21stf Evening. 

With foolish, youihfiil thoughtlessness, I had almost 
given up writing; and now the nearer the post-day ap> 
proaches the more anxiously my heart beats, leit it may 
bring a bitter disappointment. 

To-day I have begun to write an essay, whi(^ I am to usad 
to the Academy on Thursday next, on the various methods of 
taranalation.* It may prove interesting, if I be allowed proper 
leisure. 

* It may be found in Schleiermacher's Work9^ sect 8, voL ii., p. SOT. 
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[cccxcn.] 24thj Evening, 

I was unable to write to you yesterday, because I was 
so very busy with the essay, which I have read to the Aca- 
demy to-day. It is, in fact, trivial enough, but for that very 
reason people thought it very clever and interesting, and have 
requested me to read it at the next public sitting. I did not 
like to refuse, because as yet I have never read a paper in 
public, and they might have thou^it that it was affectation. 
The essay treats of translation, and contains some home> 
thrusts at Wolfs system ; but I do not know if any one 
noticed them. Who do you think sat opposite to me, listen- 
ing with great attention ? — ^Kotzebue ; he is the very man we 
saw in the box at the liheatre. 

Dear love, how very little, in fact, I have done since you 
Tiave been away ! Four sermons only, and this essay, besides 
a few insignificant researches, and the current business, and 
yet I am not at all intent on improvement, but, on the con- 
trary, am speculating upon how I shall manage to save time to 
devote to you. My chief hope is based upon the probability 
that the mesmerizing wiU soon become mmecessary, and that 
I shall then not be obliged to go to town in the afternoon. 
God knows, however, whether I shall really be able to manage 
this, as I have determined to tmdertake the editor^ip of the 
Correspondent, I could not do otherwise, for, in the contrary 
case, the paper must have ceased to appear, and it is a matter 
of too great importance to Reimer. It will entail a good deal 
of worry on me, I know ; work to "Which I am not accus- 
tomed, and which I shall not at first know how to set about, 
and quarrels with the Government and the silly censorship. 
And who knows as yet what Niebuhr will say to it ? How- 
ever, I console myself "With the thought that I am doing it 
from the most disinterested motives, and at a great sacri- 
fice 
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Schleiermacher to Georg Reimer. 

[cccxcui.] Berlin^ 24tth July^ 1813. 

In regard to the Correspondent, dear friend, matters go 
on only so so. I receive very little assistance except from 

R , who is pretty industrious ; but as long as he remains 

in Wolgast, I am afiraid his contributions will always come too 
late, as has hitherto been the case with his most important 
articles. However, he writes that he is about to proceed to 
Stralsund, and then, I dare say, he will be of greater use to 
us. A few days ago, Niebuhr sent for the first time a contri- 
bution, which was but of slight importance ; but he promises 
something better shortly. We shall see if he keeps his word. 
The persons acquainted with the court and others also are 
negligent, and the Government seems to be displeased, and 
does not even forward official notices. It is to be hoped, 
however, that now that the Chancellor has left, this will be 
corrected^ for Sack, I think, is well inclined. I have no 
doubt that this displeasure is connected with the persecution 
to which I have been subjected, in consequence of the well- 
known article in No. 60 ; and this, again, with the dissolution 
of the Landsturmy and with Barensprung's transportation to 
Pillau. All these matters hang on one string, and this is 
what is called a decisive victory over Stein's party. Such 
are the first-fruits of Schamhorst's death ; but, never mind, 
the good cause will, nevertheless, be triumphant. My mishap 
has only served to amuse me ; it is too absurd to cause me 
any real annoyance. Schuckmann, who had received a cabi- 
net order to give me a severe reprimand, and to threaten me 
with dismissal, should I repeat the offence, began in the most 
angry and savage tone, and even accused me of high treason ; 
but concluded with repeated assurances that he considered 
me a most upright man and sincere well-wisher to my coun- 
try, and with a very quiet conversation about how &r liberty 
of the press should go in regard to newspapers. My im- 
perturbable self-possession, and the explanation of a misunder- 
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fitanding in connection with an old affair in which he believed 
I had personally insulted him, produced a very evident effect on 
him. I reserved to myself the right of delivering in a written 
defence ; I dare say he will consign it to the record office, but 
I will take care that it shall become known to the public. 

It is very desirable, in respect to the Correspondent^ that 
you should come yourself, and put everything in order. The 
Landsturm being now dissolved, Goschen might, indeed, find 
time to attend to it ; but, for the first, I should not like to 
retire immediately afler this affair ; and for the second, I fear 
that Goschen would draw back within the former limits, 
which would not at all be good for the paper. Therefore, if 
no better person can be found, I will continue the editorship as 
well as I can during the next quarter, after the lapse of which, 
I hope some other plan may be devised. For shoidd I be 
obliged in winter to carry on the lecturing business more seri- 
ously than at present, it would be impossible for me to continue. 

As regards public matters, I trust you will not lose courage. 
The rumours of peace are gradually d3ring away; but, on the 
other hand, it is to be supposed that, if Austria joins the alli- 
ance, the Russians will play a more secondary part, and will, 
perhaps, only have to carry on the si^e. Mendelssohn, who 
has been herb long enough to be able to tell you everything, 
wiU probably do so ; and I will, therefore, not spend time in 
pondering upon what might be most interesting to you to 
know. Farewell, may God preserve your health and courage ! 
Eichhom is said to be seeking an appointment in the army. I 
hope it is not true ; but if he could get a high appointment in 
the commissarium^ I should be very glad. However, I sup- 
pose that is not to be thought of. 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen. 

[cccxav.] ^th April, 1814. 

It is very long since I have written to you, dear 
Charlotte ; but Jette, I know, has from time to time kept you 
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infoizned of my health and of onr entire life. Lured by the 
fine weather, we are again happily established in the garden- 
house ; and my firelt enterprise in the morning is a walk, 
I may truly say, amid the yerdiu*e, for everything is budding 
and bursting into leaf, and in a few days, the alders will be 
in blossom. My work, on the contrary, does not progress so 
well ; but for this, the world^events are more to blame than 
nature. Good God I how much blood is again being shed, all 
because of misapplied magnanimity, and how long may it not 
be be&nre we can hope for peace I Yet Ged^s finger is too 
evident, throughout our present history, to allow of our 
doubting that, though it may be through severe trials, it will, 
ultimately, lead to that consiunmatiosi which we have hitherto 
hoped for in vain. Half of what ought to have been accom- 
plished during the fcnrmer war, in r^ard to external as well 
as internal matters, has still to be done ; and even should the 
measures be carried out at pr^ent, we may believe that it 
would not have taken place under any other circumstances; in 
like manner, as many persons would never have been able to see 
through the baseness of the French, had it not been for what 
has now occurred. Our domestic life, however, will, I think, 
not be exposed to the same interruptions as during the last 
years; and I idiall hardly be induced to separate myself 
again from wife and children, although we may be placing 
a secret enemy in our rear, by allowing the King of Saxony 
to be rdnstated at Dresden. But fear^ things will and 

must still take place on other points 

I hope you will see our Amdt often, and that you will 
derive mudi pleasure fi'om his society. You will, I am sure, 
find his mind and heart as fresh as ever. Among you, I dare 
say, he is even more thoroughly in his element than here. I 
only wish that he could obtain a settled position in life — 
although I do not see how it is to be accomplished — and then, 
what is more, a domestic circle of his own. After all, dearest 
Lotte, this is and ever will be the most important thing in life, 
and I thank God daily for my Jette and the children. Ho^- 
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ever, the thoxight that they ivill jmost likely not have me long 
-with them, somethses makes me yery sad. 
Give mj heartiest regards to aU joor people. 

[cccxcv.] Wo date. 

Dear sister, I cte not know wheliier I shall have time 
to write more than a few words, and I will, therefore, begin 
.with IJhe most important. It relates to your boys. I can by 
no means agree in your views, when you speak of keeping 
them imder your own roof until they are seventeen; and I 
eamestty wish that I could give you the lively conviction 
which I myself entertain, that the very opposite is right. 
Unfortunately, tl^se matters can only be tiioroughly discussed 
&oe to .&ce, when eadi has an opportimity of eKpressing him- 
self fully. But I am fomly persuaded that a boy ought by 
all means from his fourteenth year already to be brought up 
in a large commimity, and to enjoy public instruction, whioh 
ifi always conducted on a much grander scale than it is 
possible to attain to at home. Boys who live in large cities 
are indeed best off, as l^ey may combine these advantages 
with home life. But when that is not possible, I am con- 
vinced that all the benefits which are supposed to be derived 
from a longer stay under the parental roof cannot by any 
means outweigh the disadvantages. First of all as regards 
the acquisition of knowledge, it has been sufficiently proved 
that at home the strict order and regularity which rules 
in schools can never prevail. Secondly, the very best of 
tutors cannot accomplish as much as is accomplished in even 
a moderately ^K)d school, where the various branches of 
instruction are judiciously divided among several teachers, 
who work into each other's hands. And if between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen a soHd foundation be not laid, and 
a certain extent of knowledge acquired, what has thus been 
lost can never be regained. Viewed from this side, indeed, 
"die matter is self-evident and beyond dispute*; but,' perhaps, 
it will be less evident to you that tbe same holds good in 
regard to the formation of character. It .is beiHeved that in 
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their homes boys are better secured against temptation, and 
are made more religious. As &r as r^ards religion, you 
need not be alarmed. Even without having done much 
towards it directly, you must have laid a foundation of piefy 
in your children, and even at a distance your influence in this 
direction will continue, and may indeed be greater if the boys 
feel themselves leading a life conducive to their progress, and 
consequently most satis&ctory to you, than it would be at 
home if they felt themselves out of place there. One invalu- 
able advantage afforded by schools is, that there the sense of 
right is developed, and the boy acquires a feeling of self- 
dependence. It is these two qualities that make the man. 
And observe, that almost all men who have remained too 
long in the paternal home prove themselves in some way or 
other wanting in manliness — they are either irresolute, or 
incapable, or deficient in pubHc spirit. Now at seventeen it 
is too late to acquire the two qualities in question ; at that 
age the youth will always feel himself a stranger among those 
who have gone through this schooling at an earlier age, and 
will also be deprived of that support, which early intimacies 
and friendships would afford him. «... 

In August, 1816, Schleiermacher's wife and daughters 
went to Pomerania and Riigen, on a visit to Mrs. 
Schleiermacher's brothers and sisters, and somewhat 
later he himself made a trip to Hamburgh, Eael, &c., 
and ultimately to Rugen, to bring back wife and chil- 
dren. The following letters are from this period : — 

Schleiermacher to his Wife. 

[cocxcvi.] BerUfij ISth August^ 1816. 

.... I have had two bad days, and suffered 
much, espedaUy yesterday evening, when I had a severe 
attack on my way hither from town. It is to be hoped 
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that F ^'b* prophecy has thus been Mfilled; but I know 

with certainty that I have not neglected any one of her pre- 
cautions. 

I have given up the hope now of escaping all attacks 
during my travels ; nevertheless, I shall enjoy the latter, and 
if I can only be thrown into the magnetic sleep when we 
return, I shall soon be better. Pray do not fancy me worse 
than I am ; I am by no means broken down and miserable, 
only not quite as well as when at the best. Ehrenfried goes 
about wailing at the dull life without mother and sisters. As 
for myself, dear heart, I do not say much about it, but I feel 
it the more, and I become more and more conscious of what 
a lively influence you and the children exercise over me. It 
is fortunate that I have got through my ethics, for at present 
I should not be able to do an3rthing. Our outward life, also, 
is rather duU. I have been obliged each day to work during 
tea-time, and it has, therefore, passed off in perfect silence. 
Yesterday the Savignys went out to the garden-house, but 
did not stay to tea, and were gone before I arrived, and these 

* This friend of the family, a confirmed invalid, had become 
clairvojante, in consequence of a long coarse of mesmeric treat- 
ment. During h^r states of lucidity she was in the habit of indi- 
cating (under the guidance of a medical man) what she thought 
might be good for persons sufiering under various ailments. She 
had given much attention to the case of Schleiermacher also, who had 
for years been subject to violent attacks of cramps in the stomach, 
which had baffled all the skill of the physicians, and threatened to 
p^t an early limit to his life. Even independently of their prac- 
tical bearings, the mesmeric and clairvoyante states, which were 
mostly connected with a deeply religious spirit, exercised great 
attraction over Schleiermacher's wife, whose enthusiastic mind was 
deeply imbued with mysticism and a love of the marvellous, and 
who saw in these states the possibility for man to place himself in im- 
mediate connection with the Holiest and the Highest. Schleiermacher 
has expressed his views of mesmerism and its various phenomena 
in a letter to Charlotte von Eathen, which will appear in the sequel. 
Through the mesmeric treatment he was ultimately entirely cured of 
the painful hereditary disease under which he suffered for so many 
years, and never had a return of it during the latter part of his life. 
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are the only evening visitors we hasre had. I give my h&aty 
regards to aU. I must go off now to a meeting of the fiicully ; 
when that is over, I shall work quietly at my sermon, and 
then probably dine at Berg&k 

[ccGXCvn.] Saturday Evening, iUh August 

At lasty dearest heart,, a letter from yon has* arrived* 
I received it yesterday afternoon. The time seemed very 
long to me while waiting for it. Thanks be to God that it 
contains nothing but good accounts of you and the children. 
Ah! and even that you are a little anxious about me, does my 
heart good. Yesterday I was thinking a great deal o£ that 
day three years ago. It was a noble time, with all its 
anxieties. Nevertheless, I am not sorry that it is over, and 
that I am able in undisturbed activity and calm: affectiou to 
gather strength for the new times that are to come, if, indeed, 
I should live to see them. I feel deeply convinced, dearest, 
that we shall be able to bear anythii^ with each oliier, and 
that you wiU come forth more nobly from every new triaL 
. . . , Sleep well, dear heart ; 1 must go to bed, or you 
will chide me, for it is eleven o'clock. From a true heart I 
commend you to God, and pray for his blessing upon you, my 
only consolation, for whom I thank Him daily, when you are 
with me and when you are absent. Kiss aU the little people 
for me. 

[cxjczcvni.] Tuesday, 21th, Evening. 

1 was delighted, dear heart, that your second letter 
also arrived on one of my good days, when I could thoroughly 

enjoy it F has prescribed a number of rules 

for me, and seems upon the whole to be without any anxiety 
about my journey, although she said once, with some appear- 
ance of alarm, "If they could but wait until Friday!" The 
worst of it is with this kind of prophets, that they are so apt 
to mislead you. However, it is not in my character td allow 
myself to be detained by anything of the kind, for she said 
nothing distinctly, and it would entirely have upset our plan. 
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Hitherto, indeed, everything seems very faTouisable. The 
ireather has improved very much since yesterday, and as I 
shall be provided with numerous amulets, and still Toeore rules 
and prescriptions, I trust everything will go on well. To- 
day I have retired from the rectorship, having employed the 
last hours of it in a kind of examination. The sermons have 
been placed in safety, but all the other papers remain in the 
greatest confusion, and Flato has not been finished. But never 
mind, my trunk is packed, and to-moorrow morning at five we 
stsflrt. I am going to meet you, it is true, dearest heart, and yet 
it seems to me Aat my temporary widowerhood is only now 
beginning, as hereafter I shall have very little chance of hear- 
ing frx3m you. Ah, write away as rapidly as you can, those 
letters are always the best. Why should my enjoyment in 
reading them be spoilt by the thought that they had cost you 
trouble ? From eight o'clock imtil noon I have been sitting 
still writing, while Nanni has been running about packing. 
Thank God that I can feel so easy about you and the chil- 
dren. Kiss the dear mites &t me, and greet all friends 
heartily. I am longing very much once more to mix in their 
life ; but you do not say a word to make me think that they 
care to see me. Adieu. A thousand kisses. 

[cccxcix.] Hambftrghy S<xturday Evening, Slat. 
Oh, had I not to write with thick tavam ink I But 
this is one of the petty miseries of life which it is difiicult to 
conquer. My pen, also, is not of the best, as I have mended 
it by candlelight, and my narrative will no doubt bear the 
traces of both evils. You may judge from these preliminary 
complaints, dear heart, that nothing very important has oc- 
curred 

I have not as yet seen many people, except Lotdsa Beichardt, 
D. Sieveking, and the family Perthes. To-morrow, however, 
we are to dine at Flotbek with the ^eveking circle, which is 
said to comprise many interesting persons. To-day we have 
been running about in the city, on the exchange, and in the 
harbour. Hamburgh gives one an impression of great anima- 
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tion and great commercial activity. In this point it seems 
grander than Francfort, but on the other hand it has not so 
antique and historical a character. 



Schleiermacher to Cliarhtte von Katheru 

[cccc.] Berlin, dth January, 1817. 

Dearest sister, I cannot resist the temptation to inter- 
vene in your and Jette^s discussions upon mesmerism and its 
various phenomena, more particularly as my case in relation 
to these is so frequently referred to by you both. Not that I 
would endeavour to shake the resolution that you have taken, 
to have nothing to do with it, though at one time you seemed 
so greatly attracted by it ; but imder existing circumstances I 
look upon it as a duty, which I owe to you and to the Mends 
surrounding you, to explain my views on the subject as &r as 
this is possible without writing a whole essay. Partly that 
you may not be attributing to me opinions and beliefs which 
I do not entertain, partly also because you all seem to me to 
look at the subject from a wrong point of view. 

Through scientific experiments the phenomenon which we J 

designate by the name of animal magnetism, has gradually 
been discovered. Again, that aspect of it that ^relates to the 
nervous system, and through this to the whole animal economy 
of man, has been introduced into medical practice afler a 
series of experiences very nearly as complete as that which 
any other curative system has been subjected to, and I cannot \ 

therefore acknowledge that there is any moral objection to the 
use of mesmerism more than to the use of any other medicine. 
There are other curative means as well, in regard to which it 
cannot either be ascertained with- exactness beforehand what 
secondary effects they may produce upon the body or even 
upon the mind, as for instance, quicksilver, cantharides, bella- 
donna, and many other poisons. As in regard to these the 
patient depends upon the judgment of his physician, so also in 
regard to mesmerism ; and on the physician devolves the duty 
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of observing in each case what relation the secondary effects 
bear to the primary, and of acting accordingly. 

If, however, an individual should say, I will rather die 
than allow myself to be cured in this way — this is a matter 
which every one must settle with his own conscience, but he 
must not make his decision a rule for others. The same holds 
good in regard to the secondary effects of magnetism. The 
so-called lucid states are mostly temporary and entirely 
limited to the period of sleep, are quite disconnected, and 
exercise no influence over the rest of the patient^s life. For a 

phenomenon such as F , ♦ is quite exceptional. I cannot 

see therefore why any one should hesitate to avail himself of 
this means of cure, when recommended by his physician, be- 
cause he might possibly fall into these temporary states, which, if 
he so chooses^ may be allowed to pass by without in any way 
being used. As for what has been said of the mental depend- 
ence in which the patient is brought to the magnetizer, this is 
in the most cases imtrue, and where it does exist, it will probably 
be found to be nothing more than the affection and confidence 
which other patients feel for a highly valued family doctor. 

I have not yet seen Schubert's new book He 

is quite right not to undertake any magnetic cures, and ought 
never to have allowed himself to do so, as he is not a doctor, 
and would never think of imdertaking other cures. He 
cannot, therefore, have had the same feeling of confidence, 
and as a ipatter of course the secondary effects produced 
under his treatment must have assumed a distinct character, 
because he stood in a very different relation to the persons 
practised upon from that of a regular physician. If there- 
fore his experiences were such as to alarm him and warn him 
not to continue, he may attribute this to himself. In fine, I 
would never hesitate to allow any person who is dear to me 
to be magnetized on the recommendation of a physician, and 
by a duly qualified person ; but I woidd keep a watchful eye 
on the secondary effects produced, in like manner as I would 
were they subjected to any other drastic remedy. 

* In her case this limitation did not exist. 
TOL. n. S 
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Furthier, as regards the medical advice given by persons in 
the mesmeric state, when their attention is directed towards 
the aihnents of others, I do not see why a physician should 
be denied the right to ask this advice and to turn it to 
account. It is a use which he makes of a state which he has 
himself called forth, and a use in immediate connecticm with 
his profession. It seems to me to be nothing more than 
when he takes the lymph from a person whom he has inocu- 
lated with the cow-pox, to vaccinate anoth^ person. As §oir 
the confidence to be placed in the advice given, that is a 
matter for the physician^s own judgment; and for this very 
reason a man who knows nothing of medicine ought not to 
seek such advice, because he has not the means of ju^ing 
of its value, and because, moreover, the answer given to a 
person ignorant of the art will no doubt be very different to 
that given to a man that has studied it. 

I should never have asked F to turn her attention to 

my case, and, indeed, I did not even approve of Wolferfs i 

doing so, as I was totally imknown to her, and it seemed to me t 

to be an act of indiscretion. However, that was his affair, not 
mine; and I have only followed the advice given in as far as 
Meier, who is my regular medical attendant, approved of it, 
or, at least, declared it to be innocuous; contrary to the desire 
of my doctor I would never have used it. Thus, also, it has 
been in the case of the drops, as I hereby repeat for the ■ 

tranquillization of all those who have seen me use them, and j 

who have witnessed their beneficial effects. From the very ' 

beginning Meier limited me in the use of diem, in so £&t that 
he told me I must cease to take them as soon as I perceived 

that they caused loss of appetite or nausea ; F had fixed 

a limit of time. I saw that Jette was veiy desirous that I 
should adhere to the directions of the latter; but I would 
hardly have done this under any circumstances, or had I 
done so it would have been contrary to my own convictions 
and merely for the sake of making her easy — for which pur- 
pose I may, and do sometimes, either wholly or partially 
give up my own convictions — had not the nausea and the 
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has, of appetite come on previous to the ez|Hratiom of th^ 
time. 

Befi^)ectmg tke maital phenomena of mesmeriem, my opi- 
nion is this : I would bj no means ocmsida: it sinful if smy 
one allowed himself to be magnetized by a man well ac* 
quainted with the art, for the purpose of inatituliBg experi- 
ments in regard to the phenomena. And why ? Because 
we are called upon to make ourselves acquainted wi^ all ^q 
ph^iomena of nature- Forgive me for saying so, but it does 
seem to me very strange that the men who minmmd you 
shimld tell you that magnetism is an unfathomable thing; 
for how can we know this until we have examined into it^ 
except in as far as all things are unfethomable? but tlvia 
ou^t not to prevent us from trying to penetrate into th^aa 
as deeply as we can. As it is, we liave not, indeed, gained 
any very deep insight into the power in queetic©, because^ 
judging from all experiments hitherto made, magnetic pro- 
duces no effects on a healthy body. It is^ tbarefore, only ^ck 
persons that are mesmerized, and these, of course, are to wiU 
nothing but to be well, as also their j^ysician is to be la- 
tent on nothing but to make them welL And «veo in 
iirvalids the j^ysician cannot arbitrarily iMx>duce the higher 
phenomena, nor can the patient do so. This has hem, iuUy 
proved by the cases of various patients who have ardently 
desired to be thrown into the state of somnambulism without 
having been able to effect it. 

On the other hand, there are many mesmerizers who be- 
lieve that it depends upon their will to produce the state of 
clairvoyance ; however, this has by no means been e^blished 
as a feet : but when the higher phenomena — sudb as the 
power of seeing at a distance, or into the future— do appear^ 
I should not either consider it sinful of the patient to allow 
his physician, or any other scientific man, to ask questions 
of him, while in the lucid state, which might oonduee to 
throw light upoa the nature of the phenomena, j^ovided 
these questionings did not interfere with the progress of tibe 
cure. But though I should not consider it siofiil, I believe 

s2 
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it would be useless; for sucH experiments could nerer lead 
to any satis^tory result, as tbe state of the patient would be 
disturbed by outward influences. However, to make use of 
the somnambulic state of a patient for such experiments, with- 
out his consent, that I would consider nnftil, because we have 
no right to make any human being the object of an experi- 
ment without his own consent, or, in other words, we have no 
right to reduce him to the level of a lifeless thing. 

As to whether or not we are allowed to make ourselves 
acquainted with these higher phenomena, I would not imder- 
take to lay down any general rule, except in as far as our 
duties towards the sick may be concerned. Many persons 
have reason to keep themselves aloof from everything that 
may over-excite them ; and such would doubtless do best 
not to fill their heads with these matters. Others would 
derive nothing better from it than the useless satis&ction 
of their idle curiosity, and such I would never allow to 
approach a patient of this kind ; for we ought never to make 
an idle spectacle of a human being. But any one who stood ^ 

beforehand in a personal relation to a mesmeric patient, as, 

for instance, Jette to F , or any one who has a serious 

purpose in endeavouring to make himself more thoroughly 
acquainted with the phenomena, why should he not seek to 
become a witness of them ? I would always admit physicians, 
naturalists, and philosophers into the presence of clairvoyant 
patients (provided the latter did not object to it, and tiiere 
was no fear of its being injurious to them), even when in 
their most ecstatic states ; although sick persons (and, if we 
would judge correctly, we must not forget that clairvoyants 
are always in a sickly state) can, of course, never be regarded 
as public characters, and their mental activity does not, 
therefore, belong to the sphere of public life. 

My opinion in regard to the nature of these mental phe- 
noijaena, and to their truth, is this: any distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, between the comprehensible 
and the incomprehensible, I do not, upon the whole, recog- 
nize. Everything is in one sense natural, and in another 
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supernatural. Even that the Son of God was made man 
musty in a higher sense, be natural. 

In what category the magnetic phenomena are to be placed 
is still a subject of inquiry ; but, in order to obtain to a 
knowledge of this, we must observe them. It may be said, 
in general, that by changes introduced in the physical condi- 
tions, certain limits to which the mind is usually subject are 
for a time removed. To the removal of such limitations, 
indeed, we owe all that is sublime and divine in the ancient 
prophecies ; for, otherwise, the men would not have been 
men during the period of prophesjdng or of inspiration, but 
would have been some other kind of beings. The greatest 
interest attaching to the higher phenomena of mesmerism is 
exactly this — that, when well imderstood, they will tend to 
throw new light on the original and essential range of the 
mental capacities of man; and in connection with this, no 
doubt, also oh many points relating to the dark ages and 
sacred history of all nations. Finally, as regarc^ the amoimt 
of truth in these phenomena, and the amount of credence to 
be attached to them, I can only say that in human affairs 
there is no more absolute distinction between the true a^d 
the false than there is between the natural and' the supernatural. 
There is no error, even of the most pernicious kind, which 
has not an admixture of truth or which is not connected 
with some truth, and there is no truth that does not include 
the possibility of error. This holds good even of the old 
prophets. For, firstly, in believing that God q>ecially called 
upon them to prophesy, they were as liable to be mistaken as 
other men ; secondly, the Bible itself shows cases in which 
they resisted the voice of God; and, thirdly, they beheld 
events in images; and when they translated these into words, 
the ecstatic state had already ceased, and their representations 
might therefore contain errors or misunderstandings. The 
same is the case with people in the mesmeric state. They 
also behold almost everything in visions ; the putting of these 
into words is no longer part .of the original superior activity^ 
during which the usual limitaticxis are removed, but is in a 
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great measttre an interpretation of the visions renc^red through 
means of the ordinary human faculties; and, therefore, error 
is more likefy to attach to the interpretations than to the 
Tisions tiiemselTes. I even anticipate that it will ultimate^ 
he possible to ascertain and determine, bj dose observation of 
somnambrdists, on whose good jftdth one may implicitly rely, 
which visions they can explain and interpret with the greatest 
correctness, and which with the least. But if the original and 
iiwreaaed activity be really owing to the removal of limita- 
tions otherwise existing, it follows that, in as far as truth is 
the essence c^ the htmian mind in all its branches of activity, 
Ihe higher activity mui^ necessaiily embrace a greater amount 
of truth than the lower; but only on condition that the state 
induced be leil undisturbed. For this reason every distinct 
qtiestion put is, in a manner, a violation of the mesmeric 
state (and herein consisted the offence of the heathens in i«- 
gaid to the ancient oracles), which, if a pore result is to be 
obtained, must be left entirely undisturbed, to work it out of ^ 

itself. Indeed, he who cannot approach a sprit thus libe- 
rated and elevated, without such arbitrary interference, should 
rather stay away altogether. But, on the other hand, I cannot 
ttnder^nd the great reluctance to approach persons in this 
state ; and I do not see why the mesmerized patient, who is 
besides a suffering individual, should be further punished by 
being deprived of all friendly relations with others. This 
reluctance seems to me either to arise from weakness or 
cowardice. It is true there may be individuals who have a 
i^)ecial repugnance to witness such states, and they ought to 
be exempted; but it ought not, therefore, to be considered a 
proof of unusual morality and piety, when a person gives 
wuy to this repugnance even under circromstances that would 
render it natural that he should be present during the pheno- 
mena. F— — faUs asleep each time I come in to her, and give 
her my hand. Now if, in consequence of such repi^ance as 
I have mentioned, I should reft»e to see a person in soch 
friendly rdations with my wife, I should not by any mea&ft 
consider the refusal praiseworthy. 
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But I am sliocked to find that I Have written a whole 
volume, and I pity you who are to read it^ I began by candle- 
light, and could not find a pen to suit me. One thing more 
I must add : I cannot in the least understand, and must beg 
you once more to explain, what you mean when you say you 
fear that the contemplation of such phenomena may render 
people unfit for the ordinary avocations of human life. 

And now a few words on other subjects. My health is, 
thank Grod, progressing as £ivourably as I have any right to 
expect ; I have, at times, slight reminiscences of the evil, but 
very rarely, and I feel more brisk and animated tl;ian I have 
been for a long while, for which reason I am also as indus- 
trious as circumstances will allow. We must strike the iron 
while it is hot ; but as I do not believe in a complete cure, but 
anticipate relapses, I am careful not to overwork myself, lest 
I may thereby accelerate a return of the paroxysms. Jette 
has written to you about our hopes, which I am sure have con- 
tributed not a little to renovate my life. I acknowle^e it with 
gratitude and feel very happy ! Grod grant it may go off well I 
This also gives you a delightful object for your visit to us. 
Do not come until the late autumn, when I shall have returned 
from the vacation ramble which I shall probably take, and when 
Jette will be quite well again ; that is to say, about the b^in- 
ning of October. By that time the expected little one will be 
in its third month, and old enough to afford you jdeasure as a 
j^ythiog. I am of opinion that we ought to send our Jette to 
you this summer, and I dare say my wife will eventually make 
up her mind to it. Your Lotte is a much prized guest among 
us, and her tone of voice, movements, and expression of coun- 
tenance oflen remind me of you in a most pleasing manner. 
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Being in very ill-health, Schleiermacher undertook, in 
Augast, 1817, a tour of recreation in Thuringia, during 
which he wrote the subjoined letters to his wife. 

Sehleiermaeher to his Wife. 

[cccci.] Dessau, Saturday Evening, August, 1817. 

From Potsdam and Belitz I might have written the 
most charming letters : since then I hare grown more and 
more lazy, and am now so thoroughly incrostated that I look 
upon my present act of writing as one of great heroism. I 
hare now only a faint recollection of how sad and yet how 
happy and grateful I felt then imder the beautiful vault of 
heaven, with the heavy rain-clouds near the horizon ^m which 
burst forth Hashes of lightning from time to time, while over 
my head the stars shone out brightly. But I seemed quite 
ridiculous in my own eyes, indeed almost wicked, when I 
thought of how, without any real object in view, but merely 
following a blind instinct, I had torn myself away from you 
all and tl^rown myself into the carriage. What I remember 
best of all is a funny misadventure in consequence of which I 
nught have been safely and soundly lodged with you again 
this morning. The driver from Berlin, being unacquainted 
with the post station at Belitz, drove in at the wrong end of 
the shed, so that the horses' heads were turned towards Potsdam 
and Berlin. Fortunately, just as I was about to get into the 
carriage again, I remembered the story of the Jew from Lissa 
who was going to Leipzig, and I cried out to the postilion : 
^< TakC care and don't drive me to Potsdam." He stared, and 
answered : '' Not to Potsdam I to what place then ? '* In short, 
the whole expedition had been made out for Potsdam, and all 
the entries had to be made over again. 

This little land, Dessau, has made the usual delightful im- 
pression upon me; but at the present moment it appears to 
me like an orphan, because of the old duke's death. I shall 
proceed farther at once, and hope to get some hoxurs' sleep 
in Halle. After that I shall be more brisk, but by that 
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time the mail will have left, and I have therefore preferred to 
write these lines from this place. Grod preserve you, my only 
beloved, and the whole house. Continue to love your roving 
husband. 

[coccii.] Gotha, 27th August, 1817. 
Dearest wife, I found your two letters of 19th and 23rd 
instant awaiting me here. I could not refrain from tears on 
reading them ; but they were unmixed tears of joy ; for they did 
not b^n to flow imtil, having finished perusing your letter, I 
began to read those from the young ones. Dear heart ! how 
blessed are we in every way, and how full of joyful thankftdness 
we ought to be. Afterwards, I felt a little sad again in thinking 
of the special matters mentioned by you. Previously all my 
thoughts of you had been cheerftil, because at a distance we 
only see things as a whole, and I felt assured that no evil 
would befell you and the little folks. The lower sphere of 
the servants never came into my mind 

When writing to you from Dessau, dear heart, I was really 
quite conscious of all my love for you ; but you know how 
driving stupefies me. How much drier still must not my other 
letters have seemed to you I I only hope that they have not 
made you sad. If so, you have done me great injustice. 
Though not exactly exhausted, I arrived at each place in a 
state of great depression, and the want of rest and the absence 
of outward comfort in the inns, in addition to this, has no 
doubt caused me to be so unlike myself. I felt, indeed, that 
my letters were nothing more than bulletins of my health and 
notices of my places of rest, and I hoped that you would not 
expect more from them 

We have now accomplished the largest portion of our 
tour, and since last Wednesday at noon, until to-day at noon, 
t.e. exactly seven days, we have been constantly in motion, 
and have certainly travelled upwards of thirty miles. I 
reserve all details for verbal communication, and will now 
only tell you, that the journey has in every respect been pro- 
fitable to me, and I rejoice more especially in the feeling of 
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health tliat I hftve derired from it. For I hnve tried every- 
thing, fatigue, thorough Tretting, evening air, and conatant 
ekaagea of diet, and I have borne it all well. Blanc, who is 
full of health and cheerfulneSB, has never had bia patience 
tried by me, and I have not once felt my stomach, though I 
have pnt it to severe trials. Sometimes this has inspired me 
with the foolish thought that perhaps mental labonrs are no 
longer suited for my age and my bodily powers, and that it ia 
time that I should think of a country parsonage, where I 
could live more amid nature and for myself.* But then 
agun, when I reflect upon all itmt I have still to do, and which 
I think it is my duty to do, I give up the thought, and hope 
that, even in spite of mental labours, I shall be able, with 
care, to preserve my health gome time longer. 

Embrace the children for me, .and tell them that the long 
walks in the mountains mate fi»ther so tired that he can only 
write to mother. 

[ccccui.] Eberadorff, 30tA Avgust, 1817. 

Bead out this name at once to old Lotte,')' dear heart, 
that she may rejoice to know me in one of tlie establishments 
of the congregation. We have come into quarters in very 
good time, and this gives me a little leisure for writing, but 
not much, for I want to pay a visit to the pastor, who ia no 
doubt an old fellow-student from Barby, and we intend to go 
to a meeting, and have besddea to make entries in our mine- 
ralogical diaries and to study for to-morrow. 

Yesterday we made a long tour from Saalfeld to the top of 

the mountain ridge. The valley of the Saale is lovely indeed, 

and also very interesting from the mineraii^cal point of view, 

but- the farther we left this behind us, and the higher we 

nted, the mure sterile and the less beautiful nature be- 

i, and the people had no longer the same true-hearted, 

k, and cheerful manners that had pleased us so much in 

inhabitants of the lower parts of the mountains. .... 

Thii plan of eventnaUr letiring t« a coaatij paraonage, waa 

I mooted bj ScUeiermacber. 

BU alster Charlotte, who was tbeo living in his house. 
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Mj state of mind while amid a congregation of the United 
Brediren is ahraya Tery peculiar. The greater part of my 
youth and the deciaiye moment in regard to the entire derelc^ 
ment of my life, are forcibly recalled to my mind. This point 
of transition, however casual it may appear on the, one hand, 
seems to me on the other to have been so strictly neces- 
sary, that I cannot at all conceive myself without it. And 
though it would be quite impossible for me to live within the 
timid limitationa of a coi^regation of brethren, the quiet 
simple life thiU reigns there makes such a refreshing impres- 
sion on me, when contrasted with the noisy vanities of the 
world, that I cannot help feeling and thinking, that were 
these commnnitiea to be reorganized and modified in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times, they might be converted 
into delightM ax^ most enviaHe ^iLacea of abode 

It almost vexes me l3iat I have not written you more really 
descriptive letters, not that I care to depict the landscapes to 
you, but that I might have recorded my impressions, and 
have shown you how in each case a remembrance of you was 
in some way or other awakened. But, in truth, I was not able 
to do so, because time and the necessary materials (which in 
the present case, also, are of the very worst description) were 
almost always wanting. 

This forenoon we were in Lobenstein, the residence of a 
Prince of Reuss, who was a c<mirade of mine at Niesky and 
Barby. I meant to call upon him, but he was absent from 
home. Wh^n we were at college together, his prospects of 
coming to the government were very tmcertain, and we often 
teased him about it. He has now attained what was then the 
highest object of his wishes ; but he is already married a 
second lime, and is childless ; and I could not help thinking 
how much happier a nnm I am than he. W^% I but again 
at your side, and all the distracting festivities over, and our 
quiet winter life begun ! Dear heart, there can hardly be 
h^if>ier people in the worM than we may ever be, if we can 
but keep aiffieieiitly aloof from the world, and leara to bear 
ehearfully the petty ancnoja&ces of life. And I trust we shall 
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day by day succeed better in so doing. When I consider 
how much wiser we have already grown, and how much 
better I have become through you, I despair of nothing 
that may still lie before us. God bless you and strengthen 
you 

[ccccTV.] Rudolstadt, Sunday ^ 3l5i, Evening, 

We arrived here after a delightiU, though rather 

warm walk ' Grod grant that I may find you and 

every one else so well and full of life on my return, as I hope 
to be ; for the journey seems to do me a great deal of good. 

Perhaps you may have heard of me through F , if she 

has succeeded in seeing me in her visions, as I have often 
wished and secretly hoped. 

. . • . Only two days more I shall be moving farther 
away from you ; after that I shall daily be drawing nearer to 
you again. This morning again I awoke in the midst of a 
dream about you, my dear heart. May you have enjoyed 
many happy hours together with the pledges of our love I My 
own beloved wife, how thankful I ever feel to you for being 
mine ! I fold you to my heart in imagination, and cover your 
hand with innumerable kisses. Embrace the little people for 
me, and give them many hearty messages. Tell Lotte that I 
am bringing her some poems by Albertini, which I have not 
myself read as yet. A thousand farewells ! 



In the autumn of I8I85 Schleiermacher again made 
a tour with Georg Reimer and Leopold von Plehwe 
(then an officer in the guards in Berlin)^ to the country 
around Salzburg, the Tyrol, Munich, &c. ; during 
which the following letters were written : — 

[ccccv.] Linz, Idth September^ 1818. 

. . . 4 We were tmfortunately detained a few 
hours in Toplitz, and could not even avail ourselves of these 
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to look about hb, because we were told every instant that 
the horses were coming ; thus we only arrived in Prague at 
nine o*clock on Sunday morning, after having travelled all 
through the night. The very first view one gets of the city, 
with its numberless towers, is very imposing ; but it is from 
the Hradschin that it appears in its greatest splendour. The 
people seem to be quite indifferent to all the beautiful monu- 
ments that surround them^ and to all the great memories that 
are attached to them, and appear to be utterly unconscious that, 
with their Protestantism and their religious liberty, they lost 
aU their dignity. Many of the churches are in ruin, and, with 
the exception of the old cathedral, those that are the most 
accessible are from the later period when the Jesuits ruled, 
and are consequently in a tasteless style. The cathedral is a 
noble, but unfinished edifice, in Gothic style, with a few good 
paintings; beneath it the history of Bohemia lies interred. 
The church music that we heard was in the style of modem 
opera music, but not bad of its kind. The voices were beau- 
tiful, the execution on the organ, as well as the organ itself, 
very fine. We saw some rather good works of art in the 
Standisch Gallery, which owes its origin to a noble idea, and 
which is to me a proof that the Bohemian nobles stand far 
above the British. Friedrich* told us that the environs of 
Dresden were on a very small scale, when compared to those 
of Prague; and although the view firom the bridge at Dresden 
is in itself more beautiful than that from the bridge at Prague, 
and the Moldau bridge itself is not more beautiful, though 
more splendid than that of Dresden, I cannot but agree with 
him, because of the view from the Hradschin, and the im- 
posing efiect produced by the buildings. I was actually seized 
with a shudder — ^a religious shudder — ^at the sight of the 
immense Jesuit college, and with a political shudder at the 
equally gigantic palace of Wallenstein. The palaces of the 
other magnates are on a smaller scale, but yet grand, in the old 
style. But what shall I say of the ruinous state of churches 
and convents? Protestantism has been wrenched from the 

* The great landscape painter. 
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people with unbeard-of oxuelty^ but CaAbolidsm tbej cannot 
prevent from rotting among tbem. 

On Monday morning at ten o'clock we left Pragoe. The 
conntrj in the vicinity is no nK>re than pleasantly undulating; 
not until we reached Budweis, a really white town, with a 
large market-place out of all proportion to its mzA^ did the 
high hills begin to res^)pear, and not until the next morning 
did we find ourselves again completely among the mountains, 
which here separate the territories of the Elbe ^rom those of 
the Danube, and which are more and more beauti^ the far- 
ther you advance. • . , The more beautiful the moun- 
tains became towards morning, the more beautiful also became 
the weather, and we crossed the Danube and made our entjy 
into this stately city under a bright sun. We have taken 
up our abode in the market-|^ce, which is sunrounded by 
four-storied houses witii Italian roofs, and has a ooloesal foun- 
tain in the middle, but which is never lighted up by the sun, 
that seems never to rise above the saints on the houae-tops. 
Compared to the Danube, the Elbe near Dreodea. is a very 
child. 

How I am longing for the first accounts from my dear ones 
I cannot describe, .... 

Frankenmarhtj on the road from Lmz to Sahskurfff 
[CCCX3VI.] Frida^^ lllA, Evening. 

. . , . To-day we have only travelled twelve 
short miles, but we took a circuitous route to see the Traun- 
fall, and spent two hours in contemplation of this glorious 
spectacle, which art and nature have combined to make moat 
interesting, and from which we could with difficulty tear our- 
selves away, so that we did not reach our night quarters here 
until eight o'clock in the evening, when we made our entry 
to the sound of a very pretty tune, performed by our posti- 
lion on his posthom. The country on this side of the Danube 
is even more beautiful than on the other. While in ' the 
mountains we traversed the finest pine forests, with which 
those of Silesia cannot even be compared : the valleys were 
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covered with lorely and abundaat^ watered meadow lands ; 
the hills, with rich axable soil ; potato ^Ids were remarkably 
scarce ; the winter seed, in some parts, already sown, in. 
others, already sprouting ; cherij-trees as large as oaks ; and 
everywhere a blessed abundance of apples, pears, plums, and 
grapes. During our trip on the river, near Linz, we bought 
twenty large peaches for two-and-a-half groschen of ottr 
currency. The population are very good-natured, and we 
have met with several pretly hostesses in the inns, who 
seemed really vii'tuous. In the outward appearance of the 
people, more especially of the women, great variety prevails ; 
some are slim and graceful, others square and vigorous. 
Near Linz, you see these slender, graceful figures carrying 
firuit and vegetables to market on their heads, in large flat 
baskets, covered with the whitest cloths. The men, also, are 
a frank, good-natured, sturdy race. Everything connected 
with material Hfe is good and handsome : the peasant houses, 
in the villages and hamlets, are well built, and roofed with 
shingles, and have green Venetian blinds in the windows ; the 
smaller cottages are like the ch^ts in the Alps. Manu- 
factures are utterly neglected; €ven the splendid Styrian iron 
is excessively badly treated. .... The administration 
of the coimtry seems to me even £ii more oppressive, annoy- 
ing, and unydse than at home, as I will prove to jon by 
various amusing anecdotes when we meet. Taking all these 
things together, one cannot help feeling here an immense 
longing for the introduction of greater unity in Grermany, in 
order ^at this glorious land also might imbibe the spirit that 
pervades the whole, and be regenerated by it. Catholicism, in 
these parts, seems to me to be of a lukewarm kind : there are not 
by far so many images of saints, so many pilgrimages, nor so 
much bigotry, as in Bohemia ; and our Protestantism, which 
we are at no pains to conceal in public, when visiting 
churches or otherwise, appears neither to alarm nor to pro- 
voke the people. In Prague, on the contrary, they sometimes 
scowled at us, when we omitted to dip our fingers in the holy 
water, or to cross ourselves. 
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From our toil on the Danube, I have still a few gleanings 
to communicate. On accoimt of the weather we were obliged 
to divide it into two parts. In the morning we sailed up the 
river from the city. Whether the Danube be here much 
broader than that part of the Hhine we visited together, I 
cannot say ; but, upon the whole, the stream is more rapid, 
and the breadth more imiform throughout, but the banks less 
interesting. Our goal was a monastery, which was founded 
about six hundred years ago by two childless brothers, and 
endowed with their entire landed estates. But during these 
six hundred years, not a single remarkable man has ever 
issued from this convent. The most that can be said of the 
most renowned of its prelates' is, that he was so fortunate as 
to survive a great many misfortunes. In the afternoon we 
sailed down the river below the city, and here the Danube 
soon becomes much broader than the Khine, and, with the 
many islands on its bosom, appears in all its peculiar majesty. 
The banks here, for about two miles, are mountainous on the 
one side only. A few pistol shots were fired, which I thought 
would hardly reach the opposite bank, but I was mistaken, 
and they produced, moreover, a splendid echo. 

Forgive the disconnected manner in which I jot down all 
this. I wish, as you cannot be here to enjoy with me, that I 
coujd place everything vividly before you ; but I know that 
description is not my forte, and therefore it would be much 
better if you could travel, and I remain at home. I can 
hardly hope to find a letter from you to-morrow, though I 
have an inexpressible longing for one. God grant that all 
may be well at home ! I do not in the least fear that any- 
thing very serious has happened; but my thoughts about 
home always take the form of the most fervent prayer, and of 
the liveliest feeling, that my life and my happiness are locked 
up in you and the children. Good-night, it is high time for 
me to go to bed, as we are to start to-morrow morning at four 
o'clock. 
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|]ccccvii.] Berchtesgaden, TSiesday^ 15^/*, Evening. 

The time spent in Salzburg ^vas not 
thrown away. The people with whom we came most in 
contact there, were the family of a bookseller, by name 

Z . The husband perished in the great fire, and the 

family lost almost everything. Heimer had rendered them 
great services by collecting considerable simis for them, and 
he was, in consequence, received with profound regard. On 
Saturday morning we took a walk with the son through the 
city, which is built in the form of a half-moon on each side 
of the river, and is surrounded by moimtains, but at a 
greater distance than at Heidelberg. The public buildings 
are in the grand old style of the ecclesiastical princes ; the 
churches also are grand, but not in good taste, yet not over- 
laden with ornamentation. Everywhere there are traces of 
former well-being, but present decay, and on all sides great 
dissatisfaction with the Austrian Government, which very 
coolly and unconsciously, as it were, allows the parts to go to 
destruction for the sake of the whole. 

The evening previous to our starting for the mountains, 
we invited a schoolmaster, who is well acquainted with them, 
and who is a good botanist, to be our guide, and in company 
with him we broke up at two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
proceeded towards this place. During the first hour we were 
soaked through and through by the clouds, which lay thick 
and dense in the ravines and on the moimtain tops, but I did 
my best to keep the company in good himiour. Subsequently 
the sky cleared, and we arrived here in the finest weather. 
The road was very beautifuL The snowelad giant mountains 
appeared before us in succession ; we walked along the banks 
of a rushing mountain stream, beheld the loveliest Alpine 
pastures on all the slopes, covered with happy, well-fed cattle, 
and Leopold was for ever firing off his pistols, and producing 
the finest echoes. This morning we awoke under the happy 
auspices of a blue sky and an unclouded sunrise, and started 
at seven o'clock for the Konigsee, the beautiful dark green 
waters of which are shut up between high mountains, which 
VOL. n. T 
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rise so immediately and so perpendicularlj out of the lake, 
that there are but few spots on which one can land. Our 
road took us towards the further extremity of the lake, where 
we were received in a huntsman's lodge, which is attached to 
a monastery, and whence we proceeded afterwards, accom- 
panied by the himtsman, on a little Alpine ramble, which 
proved most satisfactory ; for we saw about ten chamois, also 
saw and heard half a dozen small avalanches, and towards the 
end of our ramble came .upon a little glacier ; and thus dmring- 
a good hour's walk, we had learnt to know all the features of 
Alpine soenery. To me the ramble was made still further 
interesting by the presence of a botanizing gardener, who 
knew, and with practised eye detected, many plants that were 
imknown to me. In the middle of the lake there is a spot 
(the only one on which it is allowed to fire a shot) where 
there is a very fine echo, which was not on this occasion 
allowed to sleep. It rolls around you like thunder; and when 
the first ceases, the second takes up the sound still louder, j 

imtil after a time it gradually dies away. The lake, sur- ' 

rounded by steep rock walls, and with the snow-capped 
mountains mirroring themselves in its 160 fathom deep but 
tranquil waters, spread out like a glass in the bright sunshine, 
afforded a spectacle of unique beauty. While sailing on its 
bosom, we sang hymns firom the hymn-book, not very cor- 
rectly, but not, therefore, the less to the edification of all pre- 
sent. On our return to this place, I had a very interesting 
mineralogical conversation with Professor EUdser from Norway, i 

whom I had seen in Berlin, and who had inquired for me in 
Salzburg, and followed me hither. Our schoolmaster and the 
gardener having left us to return home, we afi:erwards inspected 
a curious depdt of articles of bone and wood, made in the , 

locality, where we purchased some trifles for the children^ 
Subsequently we received a visit from a Catholic ecdesiaatic, 
who pleased me so much, that we parted from each other with 
a brotherly kiss and with tearful eyes. It is a lovely, freah, 
moonlight night, and I have the best hopes of the weather to- 
morrow. Every evening we drink to the health of No. 37, 
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Wilhelms Street,* and do not in the least mind, should even 
Mr. von B and H. L get their share. 

[ccocvra.] Sunday, 20th. ' 

. . . . Our Wednesday tour was glorious, not 
only as regards our final goal, but as regards the whole route' 
thitlier. How often I have deplored that none of us can 
draw ! Snow and forest-covered mountains, rock walls, Alpine 
meadows, waterfiills, ever new and ever greater beauties, now 
narrow valleys, now broad ones, in which we found ourselves' 
surrounded by a circle of mountains, and where the pistol 
^ots called forth splendid echoes. Leopold looked quite 
idyUic, with an Alpine nosegay in his button-hcde and another 
in his cap, with his pistol in his girdle, and his powder-flask 
at his side. We travelled ten Stunden, about seven of our 
miles, that day, and all bore it Tery well. On the Thursdi^ 
we meant to have travelled fourteen Stunden, as far as Gastein^- 
had the weather been &^ourable. But ■a&ec the first three 
Stunden, it began to rain ; and diis not only upset our plan, 
but also in a great measure i^ilt our pleasure on the road, 
which lay through similar and even more beautifiil scenea 
liian those of tibe day before, more especially the views up 
t^e Pinzgan, a moxmtain valley, the upper part of which 
stretches as far as the frontiers of the Tyrol. Perhaps you 
know it by name from a song which is sung a great deal in 
Berlin — The Pinzgauere were goiftff a Pilgrimage, In this 
song the people are described as coarse and rude ; but such 
we have not found them. On Thursday, after six hours' 
march in the rain, we were obliged to stop in a little market 
town, on the borders of the Pinzgau, to dry ourselves. At 
the table in the inn, we found among others a r^ular Pinz- 
gaoer, with beer and brandy before bim. He entered into 
con^Rersation with us, and asked many questions; and no 

* Where Schleiermacher then lived in the Sack Palace, which had 
been purchased by Georg Reimer, and which, being surrounded by a 
large parklike e^tfden, obviated the necessity of Scbldermacher's 
xvmoval to the Thiergarten in sumaier. 

T 2 
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sooner had he discovered that we were Prussians, than he 
broke out into praise of Prussia, and spoke out freely, giving 
utterance to very sound political notions, expressing very great 
contempt for the Austrian Government, and constantly alluding 
to Prussia and Bavaria as the two pillars of Germany. He 
was a fine, vigorous fellow, tall and broad shouldered, with a 
Roman nose, clear blue eyes, and a healthy, manly colour. 
When we got outside, he fell upon Leopold's neck and kissed 
him. We proceeded two Stunden further, and were again 
obliged to turn in somewhere to dry ourselves; and as the 
rain never ceased, and we could get no horses to take us on 
to Gastein, we were obliged to go into quarters. A meal was 
prepared for us; and at half-past eight o'clock I said: " Chil- 
dren, it is very late, we must go to bed," and the motion was 
agreed to nem, con. The next morning, having secured horses, 
we drove two miles further, through a beautiful wild ravine, 
down which the Gasteinbach rushed foaming to meet us. As 
the rain had ceased, we walked the last miles towards the 
bathing-place, engaged lodgings, and then immediately pro- 
ceeded to visit the mines. To reach these we had to mount 
during three hoiu^ ; by that time we were some hundred feet 
higher than the Sckneekoppe ; but to reach the summit of the ■ i 

mountain, which is more than 8,000 feet high, we would have 
been obliged to mount during two hovas more. Reimer did 
not enter the mine with us, and I had the pleasure of being 
the first to introduce the mining operations to Leopold, We 
had waded a considerable part of our way up through snow; 
and when we came out of the galleries, it was snowing very 
hard. Further down it was raining, and the heavens looked 
so very little propitious, that we gave up the hope of carrying 
out our plan. Early on Saturday morning, after having 
feasted our eyes on the spectacle of the Grastein waterfall^ 
we recommenced our wanderings on foot; but afler having 
accomplished one mile, we were again obliged to have recourse 
to a post-chaise. 

It will soon be three weeks since I left you, and as yet I 
have not had a word from you. These are the bitters of 
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travelling. Greet the whole dear tribe of children, old Lotte, 

p and K , and all friends, not forgetting my honest 

Winkel.* As regards my remembrance of you, there can be 
no question of more or less, for you are ever-present to me. 

[coccix.] Numberff, Friday ^ 2nd October, 

Your second letter, dear heart,]|I found in Munich ; 
but, though we prolonged our stay there four days, I could 
not find a moment to write to you, so constantly was I handed 
over from one person to another, and it would have been still 
worse had I not so studiously avoided the grandees. For the 
rest, one cannot help feeling respect for Mimich. The city 
has a stately appearance, though it is] not large; but latterly 
the gates have been thrown down, and its limits thus rendered 
indefinite, and alre$uiy large open squares and great buildings, 
out of all proportion to the rest of the city, are springing up 
on the outskirts. It is, however, the great scientific and 
artistic institutions which inspire the greatest respect, and 
these mostly date from a period when the state was not so 
extensive by far as at present. There also great dissatisfaction 
with the government prevails; but along with this there is 
great union and much hope in the constitution, which has 
already been granted and sworn to, and for the opening of 
which preparations are now being made. People there showed 
me an amount of friendliness that I caimot sufiiciently ac- 
knowledge, and old Jacobi was actually moved on seeing me. 
We endeavoured to come to an understanding relative to our 
views, but we got no further than to understand wherein the 
difference between us consists ; and he always listened to me 
very good-naturedly when I told him that I thought his great 
mistake was that he confounded this difference with another, 
and sought its foundation in the disposition of mind. I have 
learnt to like him very much, and have requested permission 
to write to him. With his sisters, also, I soon found myself 
on a very friendly footing, and we playfully quarrelled and 
teazed each other a good deal» We aU three dined with 

* A man who had been many years in his service. 
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Jacobi every day, and each time met some other guests : I 
always managed to be the first to arrive and the last to depart. 
Schelling was absent, which did not much distress me, more 
particularly as I have not read his last productions, and 
should have found it difficult to conceal this. Many interest- 
ing persons of secondary importance I also missed, but I had 
quite enough for the short time I was there, especially as 
there were picture and sculpture galleries to be seen. As it 
was, I could (mly giv€ a very cursory glance at the library 
and the numismatic collection. 

Yesterday morning we arrived in Augsburg, visited the 
town-house and the collection of pictures there, as also the 
cathedral; ran liirough the principal streets; and started again, 
after a hurried dinner, and travelled all through the night. 
How much we have to see in this place I do not know, but I 
hope we shall be able to leave to-morrow afternoon, and to 
spend Sunday afternoon and evening with Jean Paul. 

Augsburg reminds one of Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; NUm- 
berg has a much more antique character; and, in spite of 
their ugliness and want of fertility, the Mivirons bear the 
traces of former wealth and of great commercial activity. 

My thoughts are now constantly turning homewaids, with 
great joy at the approaching meeting with you all, but also 
with some anxiety about the accumulation of work that 
awaits me, and which will hardly allow me to settle down at 
once to the quiet enjoyment of home-life. But you are 
already aware of all this, and many of the details of my 
journey, which I have saved for verbal communication, may, 
if you wish to have them, be imparted while we are taking 
• our tea. In like manner, it seems, you have reserved for my 

return all the most interesting accounts about F * Pray 

do not neglect to &miliarize yourself gradually with the fact 
that, in the month of June, Napoleon waa really quite safe in 
St. Hel^ia, and modify your rules of interpretation accord- 
ingly. It would reaUy be unworthy of your endeavours ;^ter 
truth, were you to insist upon not believing tMs. 

Good-bye, dear heart, probably for the la^t time until we 
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meet. I have been once magnetized by Ringseis, and would 
have been glad to have repeated the experiment, but time 
would not admit of it. However, in spite of Jacobi's dinners 
and night travelling, my health is very satisfiictory. Greetings 
to all in the house and out of the house. God grant that we 
may have a happy meeting. 



As mentioned in the above letter, Schleiermacher 
had, during his interviews with Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobii reserved to himself the privilege of writing to 
the latter, to endeavour fiirther to elucidate Idie dif- 
ferences existing between them. This agreement Seems 
to have given rise to the subjoined letter, a copy of 
which was found among Schleiermacher's correspond- 
ence, but without date. A short correspondence be- 
tween Beinhold and Jacobi, to which Schleiermacher 
refers, is also given, 

[cDGCx.] IteinJiold to Jacobi. 

What a poor and miserable condition of things is not 
the present, even at the best, when men endowed with the 
purest love of truth and the greatest acumen, in spite of long 
years of inquiry, can attain to no result, concerning the ques- 
tions most important to man, which really and truly satisfies 
them, or which, even supposing that it suffices to quiet their 
own doubts for a time, they are able to communicate to other 
equally upright investigators, so as to carry conviction to the 
minds of the latter also. 

[ccccxi.] Jacobi to Meinhold. 

In your complaints, dear old £iend, about the insuffi- 
ciency of our philosophizing, I can, alas, join with all my 
heart; and yet I know no better remedy than to continue to 
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philosopliize or — ^to become Eoman Catholic. There is no 
third alternative, as also there is no third alternative between 
Christianity and heathendom, that is, between the deification 
of nature and Socratic-Platonic anthropomorphism. Most 
willingly would I exchange my feeble, philosophical Chris- 
tianity for positive, historical Christianity, and I cannot under- 
stand why, in spite of this wish, I have never been able to 
adopt the latter. You see, dear Reinhold, that I am ever the 
same. A thorough heathen as to the imderstanding, but in 
point of feeling entirely a Christian, I float between two 
waves, which, as far as I am concerned, will not commingle 
their waters, so that I might be upborne by both; on the 
contrary, when the one upheaves me, the other draws me 
down. 

[ccccxn.] Schleiermacher to Jacobi, 

You refer me to your letter to Eeinhold, and in this 
I find the same complaint that runs through all your 
writings, put forward in a couple of very simple formulas, 
which I am glad to lay hold of, in order to be able through 
their aid to place before you, for the present in an equally 
simple form, the difference that exists between us. You say 
you are a heathen in point of understanding, a Christian 
in point of feeling. To this my logic gives the following 
answer : — Heathen and Christian are, as such, opposed to 
each other within the same sphere, that of religion : have 
reason and feeling suck equal claims within this sphere, 
as to allow of their dividing into these two contradictory 
forms? Religiosity belongs to feeling; that, which to distin- 
guish it herefrom, we denominate religion, but which is in 
reality always more or less dogmatics, is only the interpre- 
tation of the feeling resulting from the reflective powers of 
the intellect. If your feeling be Christian, can your imder- 
standing put a heathen interpretation on it ? This I cannot 
allow. 

My proposition, on the contrary, stands thus : in point of 
understanding I am a philosopher; for to be such is to exer- 
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ciBe the original and independent activity of the understand- 
ing, and in point of feeling I am religious and a Christian, 
and have entirely renounced all heathenism, or rather I have 
never possessed any. You, however, as we all know, are 
also a philosopher, as regards your understanding, and firmly 
determined, in opposition to all those who think it necessary 
to become Koman Catholic, to continue to philosophize. So 
far we are entirely agreed; for I will not, either, in all eter- 
nity allow myself to be deprived of the right to philosophize. 
When, therefore, you say that you are at the same time a 
heathen, in as far as your understanding is concerned, this 
can only mean, that your philosophizing imderstauding can- 
not adopt, along with its philosophy, that which your Christian 
feeling gives it to construe. But, surely, supposing you had 
a heathenish religious feeling, your understanding would not 
either be able to adopt what this feeling would give it to 
interpret, and you only call this negation heathenish, because 
it is founded in the fact, that your imderstanding refuses to 
overstep the boimds of nature; but as I will by no means 
allow myself to be entangled in a contradiction, I have placed 
myself on the footing to demand of others that they shall 
prove to me where is the ultimate limit of nature. When, 
therefore, my Christian feeling is conscious of a divine spirit 
indwelling in me, which is distinct from my reason, I will 
never give up seeking for this spirit in the deepest depths 
of the soul's nature ; and when my Christian feeling becomes 
conscious of a Son of God, who differs from us in another 
way than merely being better than the best of us, I will 
never cease to search for the genesis of this Son of God in 
the deepest depths of nature, and to say to myself, that I 
shall most likely learn to understand the second Adam just 
. as soon as the first Adam, or Adams, whose coming into exist- 
ence I must also admit without being able to imderstand. 

This is my mode of establishing an equilibrium between 
the two waves; it is in reality, likewise, an alternation of the 
rising of the one and the sinking of the other. But, dear 
Mend, why should we not be content with this ? Oscillation 
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is, after all, the imiversal form of all finite existence, and 
there exists in me at the same time an immediate conscious- 
ness that the undulation is, in fact, caused by the two foci of 
my own ellipse, and that through it I enjoy the fulness of 
earthly life. My philosophy and my dogmatics are liius 
firmly determined not to contradict each other, but for this 
very reason, neither pretends to be complete ; and as long as 
I have beOQ able to think they have always been more or leas 
attuning themselves to each other and drawing nearer to each 
other. 

After what I have said, I tliink it will hardly be necessary 
for me to lay before you my confession in regard to the 
present return to the letter of Christianity. One age bears 
the penalty of the misdeeds of another, but seldom knows 
how to redeem itself, except by the perpetration of a new 
misdemeanour. By the utter subversion of the letter of the 
Scriptures all historical continuity was dissolved, and it is as 
great madness to destooy such continuity in religious matters 
as in political matters. That had, therefore, to be re-esta- 
blished ; but, as Tieck has admirably expressed it, in attempt- 
ing to screw the thing back we shall only be destroying the 
historical continuity in the opposite direction. 

The Bible is the original interpretation of the Christian 
feeling, and for this very reason so firmly established that 
we ought not to attempt more than flirther to imderstand and 
devdop it. This right of development, however, I, as a 
Protestant theologian, will allow no one to definud me of; 
but at the same time I am of opinion that doctrinal language, 
such as it has been formed since the time of Augustine, is so 
deep and full of meaning, that, if handled with good sense, it 
will be quite adequate to bring about such approximation 
between philosophy and dogmatics as is possible. But I will 
say no more of t^is, but, in reference to the diflference in 
cur philosophy, address myself to your second proposition : 
^ There is no third alternative between deification of nature 
and anthropomorphism ; " fi>r I have been told that you were 
of opinion that I could not think very highly of yon, because 
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the foundation of your philosophy was the idea of a personal 
Grod, which I denied. This fundamental principle you have 
expressed in your letter to Reinhold in the proposition I have 
quoted. At least so it seems to me. Because you can see 
no third alternative, and because you will not deify nature, 
you deify human consciousness. But, dear friend, in my 
eyes the one is as much a deification as the other, and this 
view, that both are deifications, is in my opinion the third 
alternative. We can in no way escape from the antithe^ 
between the real and the ideal, or however you may choose 
to designate it. 

Are you better able to conceive of God as a person than 
as natura naturans f If you form to yourself a living con- 
ception of a person, must not this person of necessity be 
finite ? Can an infinite reason and an infinite will really be 
anjrthing more tiian empty words, when reason and will, by 
difiering from each other, also necessarily limit each other ? 
Aind if you attempt to annul the distinction between reason 
Mid will, is not the conception of personality destroyed by 
the very attempt ? 

On the other side I see the same. Anthropomorphism, or 
let me rather say ideomorphism, is, however, unavoidable in 
regard to '^the interpretation of the religious feeling : whether 
hylomorphism is not equally indispensable in regard to 
natural science, I cannot undertake to determine, because I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the subject. But I make 
use of the first with frdl right within tiie domain of religion 
because of the view that I take, while within the domain of 
philosophy I maintain that one expression is as good and as 
imper^t as another, that we cannot fi>rm any real conception 
of the highest Being ; but that philosophy properly consists in 
the perception that this inexpressible reality of the highest 
Being underlies all our thinking and all our feeling; and 
the development of this knowledge is, according to my con- 
viction, what Plato understood by dialectics. But further 
than this, I believe, we cannot get. This is my view; allow 
me to entertain the hope that you will favour me widi youra. 
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One word more in reference to your simile of the two 
waves, the waters of which will not unite in you. In me 
they also refuse to unite; but while you desire this imion, 
and miss it painfully, I submit cheerfully to the separation. 
Understanding and feeling in me also remain distinct, but 
they touch each other and form a galvanic pile. To me it 
seems that the innermost life of the spirit consists in the 
galvanic action thus produced in the feeling of the under- 
standing and the imderstanding of the feeling, during which, 
however, Ihe two poles always remain deflected from each 
other. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccccxra.] Berlin^ 2drd Aprils 1819. 
Being doubtful as to whether this letter will find you 
still at Eome,* dear Mend, I send it to our friend RUhs, who 
will take care to forward it to you Here every- 
thing is wonderfully quiet, with the exception of the dead 
Kotzebue, whose ghost is playing the very devil with us, j" so 
that when any two men fell out, you may be sure he is behind 
it all. This makes many people very uneasy, lest the university 
should be dissolved; but I remain tranquil, because I know 
that difficult matters are not so easily carried through. . . . 
I am celebrating to-day my silver-wedding with the Church, 
and have invited my theological friends on the occasion. 
I have much reason to thank Gfod for his merciful guidance 
during these twenty-five years of my oflfice, and I would fain 
live through a part of the next quarter of a century also; see 
the end of it I shall not; but in the meanwhile others will 

have come forward to take my place God bless 

you, dear friend I How I wish you were back again among 
us. Hearty greetings to all firiends. 

'*' Henrietta Herz was then travelliDg in Italy, with the family of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

f Probably an allnsion to De Wette's case, who was dismissed from 
his chair at the nniversity, because of his havmg written a letter of 
condolence to the family of Sand, Kotzebue's murderer. — Trans. 
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Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen. 

[ccccxiv.] Berlin, lUh February, 1820. 

Dearest Lottc, it seems an age since I communicated 
with you, but therefore I will also now give you most joyous 
tidings! The day before yesterday my wife was happily 
delivered of a boy !* 

This time I had not felt so strong a wish that it might be a 
boy, as on former occasions. I was too much penetrated by 
the feeling that we do not know what we wish for, more 
especially in the present times. But among the children 
there was such a constant talk about the little brother that 
was expected, that I felt quite anxious as to how we should 
reconcile them to the fact, shoidd the child be a girl. But 
when it proved to be a boy, you may conceive with what joy 
and thankMness I received him, and that my first prayer to 
€rod was, to be inspired with wisdom and power from above 
to educate the child to His glory. Join with me in this 
prayer, I beg you, all you dear ones I . . . , 

Schleiermacher to his Step^Soru 
[ccccxv.] 1821. 

My hearty greetings also, I send you, my dear son, 
hoping that after this pleasant exciursion you will set to work 
again with renewed zeal and earnestness, and begin your new 
cursus with the earnest endeavour to avoid in future such 
blame as is this time contained in the report of your ex- 
aminers. However, this is the least that you have to do; 
you have now attained the age when you must no longer 
be content to do what you have been given to do, well and 
ably, but when your own zeal must carry you further than 
the tasks imposed in school. We will rejoice to find you 
renoimcing all trifling, striving steadfastly forward, and exer- 
cising a beneficent influence on your sisters by your example 
and by your love. May God assist you herein, dear son. 
Think often of us. 

* His only bod, Nathanael, whom he lost again at the age of nine 
years. 
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Schleiermachei* to Charlotte von Katheiu 

[ccccxvi.] Berlin^ ^th April, 1824. 

Dear Lotte, so badly stand matters with me, that 
Ernst arrives, and brings me a letter from yon, and not until 
now, when he is again leaving us, have I been able to pen you 
a few lines in return. Thus life passes on while man is doing 
what he is bound to do, and little time is left for doing what 
he wishes to do. Could I but feel easy as to my doing all 
that I am bound to do I 

Your son, dear sister, will tell you how our life passes.- We 
have had a sad time of sickness among the children latterly, 
. , . . About myself there is a great deal to be said that 
Ernst cannot tell you, and which, in fact, I cannot myself tell 
you. My outward position is very precarious, perhaps more 
so than ever. The suspicions of demagogical tendencies in 
regard to me have, I trust, been allayed ; but the ecclesiastical 
questions must soon be brought to a head, and should the 
result be violent measures, I must infallibly be one of the 
V first ictims. I cannot sav that I am alarmed, or that in 
itself the thought ci this troubles me; for in regard to these 
miU^ters I know that I have done nothing but what I was 
bound to do, and I almost think I may say, also, that I have 
done all that I ought to do. But when such decisions are 
impending, one cannot help feeling very keenly, what under 
ordinary circumstances is less remarked, viz. : that in regard 
to our offices and their functions, we are dreadfully exposed 
to personal arbitrariness, and to feel this is very disagreeable. 
But this also must be borne, and all things will come to pass 
as God wills it ... . 



In the summer of 1824 the health of several of the 
children rendered sea-bathing desirable. In consequence 
the mother went with all the children (with the excep- 
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tion of the eldest son, who was attending the gym- 
nasium) and their governess to the island of Biigen, 
where she selected the remote and most romantically 
situated fishing hamlet of Sassnitz, in the district of 
Stubnitz, for their place of residence— an undertaking 
fraught with no little^ difficulty, as no preparations 
for the reception of stingers existed there, and two 
cottages had to be given up by their rural inhabitants 
before the guests could find room. Nevertheless, his 
"wife's idyl," as Schleiermacher called it, was car- 
ried through cheerfully, and it seems that this first 
visit of strangers to Sassnitz led to others, in conse- 
quence of which the little village has now almost risen 
to the importance of a regular bathing place. 

Schleiermacher joined his family towards the close of 
their visit to Riigen, and spent a few days with them at 
Sassnitz. During the interval the following letters were 
interchanged between husband and wife. 

• ' SchleiermacJier to his Wife. 

[ccccxvn.] Berlin J July 16<^, 1824. 

My dear heart, I shall say nothing about how my 
thoughts have accompanied you and the dear little tribe, 

andhow they still accompany you I fancied that 

when you were gone I should feel as in my former days of 
bachelorhood. But that was very foolish ; for I know and 
feel it every moment, that you and all of them belong to me, 
and even my outward life becomes quite different through this 
consciousness. Go4 be with you, and let you enjoy much that 
is good and beautiftil. Give my best love to all the dear 
Gotemitz people, and more especially to our sister Lotte. I 
hope I shall soon receive accounts from you. Greet and kiss 
all my little folks. On Sunday it will be the anniversary of 
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the day at the Brannenau. Will you remember it, I wonder? 
No, I think not ; dates are not your strong point. 

[ccccxvm.] Tuesday evening. 
. . . . This forenoon we buried the old B . 



Nicolovius was present, and shed a few tears when I pro- 
nounced the prayer at the grave, because it reminded him of 
his wife. He begins again to see everything in black, and is 
very anxious as to what evil may be brewing at Jbhannis- 
berg, where, as I suppose you have heard, all kinds of minis- 
ters have been in conference with {Metternich. Indeed, it 
appears that he even fears that I may be persecuted from that 

quarter While taking my solitary tea, I have been 

working a little, and also giving audience to various thoughts. 
They ended with the wish, that becomes ever more earnest, 
that I may be allowed to devote a greater part of the latter end 
of my life to you all, and to working for posterity, than I have 
been able to do hitherto. This wish has taken very strong 
hold of me just now, but for the present I will conclude with 
one that lies nearer still, viz., that I may soon learn where you 
are, in order that I may be able to form a more vivid picture 
of your condition. This evening, I think I may with pretty 
much certainty send my " good night ** to Gbtemitz 

[ccccxix.] Wednesday evening. 

To-day I have dined quite alone with Lotte. In the 
aflemoon came your note announcing your safe passage across 
the water. Thank God for this ; but now that you have 
arrived at the port of your destination, I begin to see more 
clearly how long our separation is likely to last. 

This evening, immediately after tea, Bettina came to take 
leave. She was exceedingly civil, and said many clever 
things Old Hennefuss* has seen you at an inn 

* A remarkable old man, whose child-like piety and deep wisdom 
will ever be remembered by all who knew him. He believed himself 
to be in daily personal communion with various good persons who 
had departed this life, and even with the Saviour himself, and had 
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with all the children. I suppose it was when you sought 
refuge from the storm. .... 

[ccccxx.] Monday, 26<A July, 

. . . . M 's letter, about which I could not 

write more frdly the other day, has, in fact, made me quite 

melancholy. I do not see how you will be able to exist where 

you are with any degree of comfort.' Supposing even that the 

discomfort of the clay, floor can be mitigated by the aid of 

planks and bedsteads, how will you all be able to manage 

in the daytime in the miller's one little room? And how 

is any reading or writing to go on there? I am very much 

afraid that when you are not in the woods, or on the sea^ 

shore, you will be wretchedly situated, and I am longing 

intensely for your first letter from Sassnitz. A little taste of 

camp-life I had no objection to your having, and I even 

rejoiced at the thought that many little anxieties would be 

overcome in that way, and that you would learn to see that 

less warm covering and greater freedom in running about in 

the open air was quite compatible with safety in regard to 

health; but these privations seem to me too great. However, 

I trust entirely to you, and feel sure that you will do all for 

the best. .... Here, everything is as usual. I have 

not yet seen Lotte to-day, and do not know whether she is to 

dine with me tete-a-tete. After; dinner, I am to attend an 

academical conference, and afler that, I think I shall go to see 

the French Hercules, of whom S spoke so very highly 

last Friday when I went from the Spanish Society to the 
Spanish equestrians. I still feel the necessity of some diver- 
sion during the tea-time. To sit upon the sofa and swallow 
down two or three cups of tea, and then go back to the 
writing-desk, makes me too melancholy. 

Yesterday I witnessed a very touching scene. I arrived 
rather early at the Werder Church, where I was to preach for 

besides other visions. He was a mechanician by trade, and an indus- 
trious workman, and in no way connected with magnetism. He and 
Schleiermacher were much attached to each other. 

TOL. II. II 
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KUster, and thus heard the end of Palmier's French sermon, 
and afterwards saw him and the other pastors of the church 
and the elders Ml npon each other^s neck in the sacristy, and 
weep bitter tears. They were taking leave of the church, where 
they might have remained in peace and quiet for another 
century, had it not come within range of the destiiiotive 
building mania, and an edifice that is &r too small has been 
assigned to them in exchange. This arbitrary mode of pro- 
ceeding — this absence g£ all consideration for the feelings of 
others, is very revolting; and I was obliged to exert myself 
very much to prevent 1^ impression that this scene had 
made upon me from disturbing me in the delivery of my 

sermon 

Grod be with you, dear heart, and with all oar loved ones, 
and do write the oftener, the m<»e uncertain the delivery of 
the letters is, that is to say, as often as the circumstances lunid 
which you live will allow; and keqp in your heart your old 
faithful husband. 

The Wife to the Husband. 

[cccczxl] Saunitz, 29^ Jvly. 

My dear, dear husband, yesterday was a day of joy 
and jubilation to me, for it brought me your letter. Thank 
Grod ! that it contains nothing seriously distressing, though a 
melancholy tone runs through part of it. The more important 
events, the results of which may be so serious, are in the 
hands of God, and I will not allow my thoughts to dwell on 

them, and will foster no anxiety in regard to them 

My dear heart, I knew beforehand that it would be a severe 
trial to us both to be so long separated! .... We 
arrived here on Friday last in pretty good time and in pretty 
good weather. Bedsteads and bedding I brought with me 
from Gotemitz ; so that by writing more explicitly, I might 
have saved you the anxiety you sufiSsred under on that 
account. But the confusion was great until the bedsteads 
were put up, and everjrthing brought in order. The miller's 
room is smaller than I expected, but the people are very kind 
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and willing to serve. The house in which we are to sleep 
has indeed been whitewashed, but, nevertheless, the inhabi- 
tants had left enough of their own atmosphere behind them 
to make it very disagreeable for us the first nights and 
mornings, until habit, which reconciles us to everything, had 
come to our assistance ; and now that we have had the clay- 
floors covered with clean straw, over which we have spread 
linen sheets, we are tolerably comfortable. I console myself 
with the reflection that the air in the sleeping-house is more 
disagreeable than unwholesome ; and the whole day long we 
are in the delicious, invigorating, open air. The situation 
of the village is very favourable. Against the west winds, 
<liat prevail during this season, it is quite sheltered by the 
forest-clad hills ; and we take l^e most delightful walks, in 
spite of the cold, windy weather. The first evening, as yott 
may have perceived by my last letter, was a very tiying one 
to me. I felt so very desolate; anxiety about the children 
weighed heavily upon me, and I spent the greats part of the 
night in prayer to God to keep his hand over us, and to lead 
everything to a happy issue. • . . Provisions have as yet never 
failed us ; on the contrary, we have had good and wholesome 
food every day, though of course, no variety, and everything 
is very plain ; but this is so much the better. • • • • 
We have been taking a very nice walk, and been sitting in 
the wood, where I read aloud a letter which you wrote to me 
to Silesia, when I was in like manner separated from you and 
alone with the children during the war. I look forward with 
great pleasure to reading the subsequent letters also. I have 
brought the whole packet with me. What love and tender-' 
ness breathes from that letter I It has given me new spirit. 
Thank Grod that you need have no such anxiety about us 
at present, and that we can now calculate exactly when we 
are to meet again. I hope to God that I shall be able to 
bring back all the children in good health. The little ones 
are fiill of life and joy. Farewell for to-day, they are just 
bringing in our supper, which consists of sour milk, and 
potatoes with their coats on. 

u 2 
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Schleiermacher to his Wife. 

[ccccxxil] Saturday y Slst July, 

My Saturday evening with the students 
has again been somewhat spoilt. The weather was so fine 
that I gave orders that tea should be brought to us in the 
garden ; but instead of coming at eight it did not come imtil 
nine, and to make matters worse, they had not put anything 
round the flame of the lamp, so that it went out every minute; 
and at last, after many vain endeavours, we were obliged to 
adjourn to the house in order to obtain boiling water. One 
of the globes of the garden chandelier was also destroyed on 
the occasion. That I must light the candles myself every 
evening, has become quite a matter of course, and so likewise 
that I must rest content with lukewarm water, because I get 
tired of repeating that they must let me have fi:esh cool water. 
But do not take these matters seriously, dear heart, but laugh 
at them; for they do not in the least affect me, and even such 
things as vex me when you are present, I bear with the great- 
est equanimity now that I am alone. The &ct is, it seems 
to me that as you are not here, it is no matter how wrong 
things go ; but when you are here everything must be excel- 
lent and perfect. 

I have a burdensome duty to perform to-day, that is, to be 
present at the election of a rector, where I shall probably see 
H. Krause, whom I have hitherto so studiously avoided. How- 
ever, when you find that no one will imitate yom* mode of 
proceeding in such matters, you are at last obliged to give up. 
I did not know how to excuse myself without either telling a 
falsehood or saying something very bitter, and while I hesi- 
tated I lost the opportune moment. 

The Wife to the Hvsband. 

[ccccxxm.] Sassnitz, Wednesday^ Aih August. 
. . . . Since I wrote last, we have been very dis- 
sipated. Mrs. W , H and some of his daughters 
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came to see us one beautiful afternoon; they were very 
£riendly, and we endeavoured to do the honours as well as 
possible. With them came Carl Kathen on horseback, and the 
appearance of this youth, who is equally beloved by old and 
young, called forth shouts of joy. He had promised to pay us 
a visit, and the children almost tore him to pieces with their 
demonstrations of delight. A bed was made for him in the room 
at the mill. On the Saturday he persuaded us to undertake 
an excursion to Stubbenkammer. The weather was most lovely 
Vrhen we started, and we were all in high glee. On the heights 
we met a good many people, but we did not allow ourselves 
to be disturbed, but sat down under the green trees and eat 
potatoes and chocolate, which I had brought with me, without 
heeding the world around us; but a storm with heavy showers, 
soon poured its attentions upon us. We were obliged to leave 
our verdant bower ; the sickly ones sought shelter in a house, 
the stronger ones remained before the door ; and there we re- 
Plained chained to one spot from two o^clock until six, while the 
rain poured down incessantly. At this hour it began to clear, 
and we set ourselves in movement, homewards. But, alas, 
the sunshine was but short ! In a little while it began again 
to pour so heavily that our cloaks were not proof against it. 
Fearing that we might catch cold, I ordered the coachman to 
go round by Sagard, whereby also we avoided the bad road 
through the forest, which was quite dangerous after the rain. 
When it stopped raining we enjoyed a wonderftilly beautiftil 
spectacle ; the sun shone forth just before it set, and shed 
through the surrounding mist, light and hues such as I have 
never seen before. My heart was very heavy on account of 
Gertrude, not knowing how she would bear it ; and the next 
day we were all indeed somewhat upset, physically, and 
Gertrude was paler than usual. Ah, my dear old man, you 
may conceive that such moments are more trying to me here, 
than when living in the midst of our daily comforts, in the 
neighbourhood of the doctor and with all necessary means 
within reach. However, Grod holds his hand wonderfully 
over us, and the second day akeady we were all right again, 



\ 
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and Gertrude the same as before. Tliis morning early we 
had the joy of receiving your letter, and at the same time a 
message from Lotte Kathen, to say that she and her daughters 
and Wilhelm were in Bobbin, and intended to come hitiiier in 
the afternoon. You may imagine the delight this cau^. 
They were here from three o'clock until seven. We took 
coffee in " Schleiershall, " and liien went to inspect our 
bathing-place, which was pronounced lovely by everybody, 
and afterwards we took a sail for about half an hour, which 
proved very interesting, as the wind suddenly shifted to Ae 
east, and caused the waves to rise very high, and our boat was 
thus kept constantly in a kind of dancing movement. To- 
morrow we are invited to take coffee at Stubbenkammer with 

Aunt B , whom I have not yet seen. You see, that 

without our doing anything towards it ourselves, we cannot 
quite avoid dissipation even here. As for lessons, they are not 
to be thought of; even the days that we remain quietly at home, 
very little work of any kind is done, and neither time nor the 
locality will admit of it. I rise at seven and waken up the 
rest. The children are always very tired, and it is no easy 
matter to get them out of bed. After breakfast we read a 
chapter in the Bible and some hymns of Albertini's ; and then 
remain quietly together until ten o'clock, occupied with our 
needles. Often, however, various household matters also have 
to be attended to during this time. At ten I go down to the 
bathing-place and perform the part of bath-woman, helping 
one sdt&r the other to get into the water and out again. When 
all have had their dip, I send them forth to run abont and get 
warm, keep Lina Kathen alone with me, take a good rest, and 
liien myself descend into the azure waves, which, I can assure 
you; is much finer in idea than in reality. By this time the 
dinner-hour has arrived. After dinner we take a short rest, 
then drink coffee, then work a little, while one of the party 
reads aloud, and then walk until sxmset, take our supper, and 
put the little ones to bed. It is then about nine o'clock; but 
we grown-up people remain up until ten, and tiien either in 
total darkness or in beautiful moonshine we leave the mill and 
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grander a pretty good bit of way along the footpath, through 
the vill^e to our " Ruhheim" (home of rest). This evening 

I h&TB sent M to bed before me ; and that she may not 

be too miserable when she is disturbed, I must now leave, oflf 
and wish you good night, my own dear husband, you, my 
best and most faithful friend, you, greatest of God's blessings 
bestowed upon me. 

[ccccxxiv.] Thursday Forenoon. 

Our delightful plan has, alas I come to nothing. The 
east wind, which blew pretty high yesterday, rose in the night 
to a perfect hurricane, accompanied by floods of rain. It was 

a fearful night. We were all awake, and M struck a 

light. Our sleeping-house is quite close to the sea-shore, 
whereas the mill-house is the last house at the other end of 
the viUage, and contiguous to the forest. When in bed we 
hear the sea roaring. However, in spite of the weather, we 

are all in good spirits ; and M has even to-day, for the 

first time, given a French lesson. Nathanael is particularly 
well off here. When we are not out walking, on which 
occasions he is always of the party, I never see him except 
from afar, for the miller, a gentle, friendly man, has taken 
such a fancy to the child, that he has him always at his side. 
The door of the room we inhabit opens into the spacious 
miU, and there he sits the whole day long gazing at the great 
water wheel; or he follows the miller about in his various 
avocations, fancying that he is of great assistance to him. 
He is more especially happy when he is in the workshop, in 
one corner of the mill, where the miller planes and chisels, 
and where the child works away most zealously with a little 
tool that has been given to him, at a big rake which is 
being got ready for the harvest. As the miller is a quiet and 
sensible man, and Nathanael is so obedient that I feel sure he 
will never go near any place he is forbidden to go to, I am 
quite easy" about him, and think that the boy cannot be in 
better company, or be better amused. He seems never to 
feel tired for one moment. Hildis also is on very friendly 
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terms with the people of the mill (the family consists of a 
good old dame of seventy, her man, who seems, however, 
to be in reality master, and a maid-servant), and likes to be 

with Hanne in the kitchen I rejoice that I may 

now say with truth, that it would not be in the least difficult 
for me, nor cause me one mementos unhappiness, were I to be 
obliged to live with you and the children in a little hovel. 
. . . . I am longing very nnuch for your next letter, 
and now conclude this with a hearty wish that I could breathe 
all the love of my soid into this letter for you, my dear, dear 
father. Ever your own Henrbette. 

Schleiermacher to his Wife. 

[ccccxxv.] Sunday, Stk August 

I have just returned home from the early morning 
service. What life jhere used to be in my room at this 
hour ! You, with all the little ones, and sometimes another 
dear face or two. Now all is silent roimd me; and when 
I send my thoughts over to you I do not know whether 
to seek you on the way to church, or whether you may 
again be obliged to rest contented with reading a sermon. 
If the weather be not better with you than it is here, you 
will not have much Sunday enjoyment. When you were at 
Stubbenkammer, dear Jette, did you think of old times? Of 
our first meeting, twenty years ago ? And of how, in the 
midst of the wholesome suffering I was undergoing, I was 
seized by a strange presentiment in Rugen ? How the love 
of your whole circle embraced me ; how your bridal happi- 
ness cheered my heart, and how I was drawn towards you by 
paternal affection? And how, during my second stay in 
the island, love unconsciously took another character in my 
heart? Then also we spent a delightful day at Stubben- 
kammer. The bench near the Brunnenau, where you gave 
me your "Yes," is, I suppose, no longer there; and, perhaps, 
the bathing houses are also gone. I still remember that I 
emerged from my bathing-room a little later than you came 
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out of yours, and that I found you engaged in fastening up 
your hair, which then fell around your neck in richer tresses 
than now. Afterwards, we took a walk together through 
the meadow, and my feelings would no longer be restrained, 
but spoke out when we had seated ourselves upon the 
bench 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen* 

[ccccxxvi.] Berlin, 9th August, 1824. 

I have long been wishing, dear sister, to write to you 
from my solitude, to thank you and your dear Kathen for all 
the sisterly and brotherly love you have evinced towards my 
dear ones, and to show you that I am ever in spirit '\vith you 
and with them. And now, you have anticipated me, and 
surprised me with your most valued enclosure. What can 
be more delightful to a clergyman than to find that his prose 
has called forth poetry in a soul harmoniously attuned to his ! 
How I have rejoiced in your calm and pious inward life 
while reading your effusions! Your image presented itself 
bright and pure before my mind's eye, and the old times, 
when we first learned to know each other, returned, as it 
were, once more. I think we are both just the same as we 
were then. You have, as little as I, lost taste and interest 
for anything that we valued then ; but the relation to the only 
One, who is the centre of all, has, I believe, become more 
prominent in both of us. This, I dare say, you have seen in 
the third collection of my sermons, which I was not aware 
that you (Jid not possess. I do not know how I have happened 
to neglect sending them to you. I hope that the same is not 
the case with the fourth collection. In fact, I am still opposed 
to the publication of the sermons in a printed form, because 
all sermons, and mine more especially, are only intended to 
be heard. But when I see them bring forth such fruits as 
your Ijrrics, then I feel that I should like to have all those 
printed, in delivering which I have felt myself most excited. 
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The Mother to the eldest Son {who was studying in 

Gdttingen). 

[ccccxxvn.] Berlin, 2Srd May, 1826. 

My darling Ehrenfried, do you often think of me ? 
Do you sometimes long for your mother— do you hear in 
spirit the words of love, which my heart is ever addressing to 
you ? . . . . Now, let me tell you what we have been doing. 
As on the Saturday before Easter father confirmed fifty 
children, and was greatly moved, as you know he always is on 
these occasions — and there were a great many commimicants 
on Easter Monday as well as Sunday — he was so much 
exhausted, that he stood greatly in need of a little strengthen- 
ing excursion. On the Monday afternoon, therefore, he and 
Forstner* walked out to Werneuchen, where they remained 
the night over, and thence proceeded the next morning to 
Freienwalde. All the rest of us took our seats in the carriage 
on the Tuesday morning, and drove direct to Freienwalde, 
where we arrived almost as soon as the pedestrians. The 
children were delighted, notwithstanding the weather was 

wretchedly cold Your dear Either, too, was 

very cheerful, though for several hours he walked about bent 
double by the cramp in his stomach. On the Wednesday, we 
drove to Neustadt, and inspected the manufactories and the 
smelting works in the neighbourhood, and again the weather 
was stormy and inclement. In the great brass works, near 

Neustadt, a student, by name N , recognised Schleier- 

macher, immediately came up to us, and caused the inspector 
himself, in whose house he was tutor, to conduct us round 
the works ; and when we had seen everything, we were, in 
spite of all that we could say, obliged to go in to take 
coffee with the inspector's wife, with whom we found a pretty 

girl, the betrothed of Mr. N . The kind people were 

delighted to have met so unexpectedly with such " interest- 
ing" guests, and we derived great benefit fix)m this little 

* Alexander yon Forstner, married to a daughter of Charlotte von 
Kathen. 
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adrenture ; for we were very hungry, and quite tired out 
by the wind. On ^e Thursday, we returned to Berlin. On 
the road back we spoke of the letter from you, which we 
felt sure would be awaiting us that day, as it was the anni- 
v»sary of our marriage ; and my joy was great when I found 
that I was not mistaken 

And now I will tell you a secret. Only think, that we 
shall probably adopt another little child, which will, most 
likdy, be entirely like our own. Nannies sister, in Gallicia, 
has lost her husband, and is left with four little children, the 
youngest of whom is not a year old. On the last anniversary 
of our wedding-day, we determined to adopt one of these, if 
tike mother will consent to part with it, which I have no doubt 
^e wiU. 

I had long had a presentiment that something of the kind 
would happen. Last new-year's eve I was seated with 

Louise* at Mrs. F ^'s side. The latter was unusually 

kind ;....' and, turning to me, said : " I see a little 
dtild kneeling close to you, who is looking up so touchingly 
in your face, and asking, — Will you be my mother?" Ajid 
even before this, she had told me that I would be called upon 
to be mother to another child to whom I had not myself given 
birth. It was a very affecting moment when your father and 
myself first mentioned the subject to each other ; for he had 
also been thinking of it for several days, though he had not 
qwken. As yet, we have not received the mother's answer, 
and therefore the matter is still a secret here 

SeUeiermaeher to his Stq)^S<m. 

[coccxxvra.] iVb date. 

My dear Son, W , who has returned, has in- 
timated to your dear mother that your appearance gave 
him an unfavourable impression of your health. I entreat 
you, do not neglect yourself in regard to this point, but 

* Daughter of M^. F , who had been adopted into Schleier- 

maefaar's fkmily from the time she was a little child, and was educated 
with his own cfaildrra. ' 
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remember that the care we used to bestow upon your health 
must now be bestowed by yourself. Inquire from Goschens 
who is their fanuly doctor, and consult him. A sensible 
physician will be sure not to overdose a youth of your age 
with physic ; but he will, no doubt, give you advice in r^ard 
to your diet, and to this pray attend regularly. That you 
bathe and swim so frequently I am very glad to hear, but I 
cannot deny that I feel a little alarmed at athletic exercises 
which seem to exceed the exploits of St. Christopher himself. 
The more anxious I feel about your health, the more desirous 
I am that you should seek some beneficent recreation during 
the impending vacation. I should be best pleased if you 
could find some yoimg man, who is agreeable to you as a 
companion, and with whom you could undertake a pedestrian 
tour. This is the most thoroughly enjoyable way of travel- 
ling, and of becoming acquainted with the beauties of nature, 
and it is, likewise, the most beneficial to health, if one takes 
care not to over-fatigue oneself .... With what you 
write about your studies I am very well pleased ; only, as 
regards the special studies for your profession, you have not 
hem sufficiently explicit. It is a very good thing to follow 
up more thoroughly some point or other suggested by the 
professorial lectures, and also to acquire such a general know- 
ledge of the leading scientific works mentioned, as to feel 
somewhat at home in them. 

The idea of becoming a member of the Borussia or any 
other association, I have no doubt you will give up, on ma- 
turer reflection. The ties which one subjects oneself to by 
joining such an association, become burdensome and impeding, 
even as regards social intercourse ; and considering your ten- 
dency to exclusiveness, I cannot otherwise than dissuade you. 
On the other hand, it gives me much pleasure that your gym- 
nastic exercises are leading to an extension of your circle of 
acquaintances. 

I presume that your mother and sisters write you all our 
domestic news and everjrthing that relates to our family circle. 
Of myself I have nothing to say but what you already know* 
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There is no lack of annoyances, nay, even of serious crises in 
Church affairs and university a£^s, and you must always 
keep in mind the possibility that I may not remain in my 
present position long enough to see you well started in your 
career. I am sincerely desirous that it should be so, but cir- 
cumstances may occur which will render it imperative to set 
aside all such considerations, and I wish, therefore, that you 
would reflect as to how you would manage in such a case. 
Arndt's affair has been laid before the king for decision, but 
as yet I do not know the result, and this is another reason why 
I do not exactly wish you to go to Bonn during the ensuing 
vacation. You might arrive there at a time when your pre- 
sence would be troublesome, and the serious matters to be 
settled might exercise a disturbing influence upon you. • . • . 

The Mother to the eldest Son. 

[cccjcxxix.] Berlin^ 2Uh Nov., 1826. 

My dear boy. It seems to me that you have got so 
much into tibe habit of complaining of my not writing, that 
you even do so when there is no reason for it. You must have 
had several letters from me since my return, and the present 
has only been a little retarded by father's birthday, for which 
we were getting ready a piece of work which we had undertaken 
in common, and for which there were besides a thousand 
other preparations to be made. It was a most happy day, and 
nothing was wanting but that my dear son should have been 
amongst us — ^a day rich in joy and manifold emotions ; for I 
think, I may almost say, that never before did such a host of 
people crowd in to express their affectionate devotion to father. 
At half past eight o'clock in the morning we sang a choral 
hymn, and the children crowned him with a wreath of moss 
and ivy. After that he went to the college and lectured till 
ten. During his absence a bower of verdure was constructed 
in the large drawing room, in front of the looking-glass, and 
in this was placed a table on which was spread a number of 
pretty presents, interspersed with flowers. Abqve all, a ^ 
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beautiful carpet, embroidered for him by Emilie Bram- 
schweig and Amia Bedtel, and wbicli waa spread on the floor, 

deserves mention By degrees so many young 

girls, and so many friends and acquaintances assembled, that 
both rooms were crowded, and up to two o'clock there was a 

constant coming and going At eight o'clock in 

the evening a great surprise was prepared for father. We led 
him to the window, and here he saw a long procession of 
students with torches advancing up the avenue of the garden, 
accompanied by a band of wind-instruments — ^it was a beauti^ 
sight ! They placed themselves in a half-circle in front of the 
window and sang (Luther's hymn), ^' A strong bulwark is our 

Lord." Then came a deputation consisting of S , O • 

and K . The latter was the spokesman ; but he was so 

moved that he could say but little. S presented to &ther, 

in the name of all, a large, magnificently bound bible. You 
may conceive, my son, how affecting this scene was to us all. 
The three youths remained with us the rest of the evening, and 
pleased us very much ; and, upon the whole, the Goii^>any was 
very merry, without being binsterous. The second supper table 
was the pleasantest sight in my eyes, for it was almost exohi- 
sively occupied by a wreath of young maidens. At our table 
Keimer presided, with the large crystal pimch-bowl bdfore 
him, filled with cardinal, and performed his task extremely 
well. Several very nice toasts were proposed ; one by &ther 
in honour of the students, to which S replied in a very 

good speech. I was seated between Nicolovius and Eichhom, 
and was delightfully entertained. Your dear father was very 
cheerfiil the whole day. That you were often mentioned and 
remembered with the tenderest affection, I need hardly tell 
you. And now if you will take the trouble to note all the 
little circumstances, you may, with the help of your imagina- 
tion, form to yourself a correct and animated picture of ^le 
events of the day. Many welcome letters were also received, 
and among the heartiest, one firom Bemhard Jacobi and Cor- 
nelia, who call him &ther, and express the sincerest affection 
for him. To-morrow, Sunday, there will be a second cele- 
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bration of fiither^s birthday You see that vre are 

living at present in the midst of joy and dissipation, but I hope 
that a nice long period of quiet will follow. 

Nathanael has begun to learn Latin, and is to have an 
hour's instruction from a student every day. It is a new 
epoch in the little fellow's life, and he is greatly excited. 
Son^^imes he wants to get out of bed at six o'clock already, 
because *' he has so much to do." .... 

Farewell, my dearly beloved son, I press you to my heart 
with joyful hope. May the love of God, and the truth that is 
alone life-giving, ever take more complete possession of your 
heart, and expel from it all darkness and all apathy. Write 
soon to me and very explicitly, for I often long very much for 
you; and write also quite candidly, for I understand you 
thoroughly. Father sends his tenderest love. 

Schleiermacher to his Step-Son. 

[ccccxxx.] Berlin^ ^th February ^ 1827. 

My dear son, I have long been wishing to write to 
you, but what I had to say could not be despatched in a few 
words, and I could not find time to write explicitly. First of 
all I wish to tell you once more my opinion of your ever- 
recurring complaints about yourself which follow quick upon 
the most pleasant subjects. You occupy yourself too much 
with yourself, and dwell too much upon yourself. Man as an 
individual is much too insignificant an object to satisfy any 
one, and you remind me in your way of a couple of senti- 
mental lovers, who b^in by wishing to be all in all to each 
other, but who soon become extremely burdensome to each 
other in the midst of their very vapid and tiresome life. Your 
case is indeed in so far different, that whereas they begin with 
the most exalted opinion of each otiber, you, on the contrary, 
are ever trying to acquire such an opinion of yourself. You 
desire to possess the consciousness of being noble and excel- 
lent, and because you cannot attain to it, you put yourself to 
the torture. But who demands this perfection of you ? At 
your age people are not generally noble and excellent charac- 
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ters, but are preparing to become so. But this inward opera- 
tion, when it does take place, cannot and must not be watched, 
for watching would only impede it, just as bread never rises 
if they go on opening the oven door while it is baking, or 
perhaps even taking it out of the oven to look at it, or cutting 
oif a bit to try. How a man has developed himself can only be 
ascertained subsequently by his acts; and at present you have 
no means whatsoever for making any valid experiment in 
regard to this. But one experiment you may make, and that 
is, to ascertain whether you are capable of taking such a deep 
interest in any matter as is the source of all true capacity. 
It is your wish to work in and for the state, and I have no 
doubt you desire to accomplish something great; you live in 
the midst of times when the most important matters of this 
kind are going on, when new states are being constituted and 
old ones are falling to pieces, and when old forms are getting 
into the most striking contradiction with themselves. But I 
can discover no evidence of your having made it your business 
to understand the connection between the various events, and 
to penetrate deeply into their causes. Questions connected 
with the internal administration of the various states are also 
at present discussed so publicly, that the newspapers are full 
of them. Were you to take an interest in these, you would 
soon cease to give so much attention to yourself, and a new 
life would gradually be imfolded in you. Shotdd you not be 
able to feel an interest in these matters, then, my dear son, 
you are certainly not destined to play an important part in 
either of these directions; for without a great interest no man. 
can work in a large-minded way, nor can he attain to a high 
position except by despicable means, and such you will never 
have recourse to. You will therefore, in that case, remain in. 
the subordinate sphere of the profession you have selected ; 
but even under these circumstances you will require some 
other scientific or artistic pursuit, to enable you to practise 
some independent activity along with the mechanical activity 
of your position. I can therefore only wish for you that your 
studies or your life may soon suggest some such pursuit. 
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The Mother to the Son. 



[ccccxxxi.] 1th February^ 1827. 
I cannot let father write, my own dear son, without 
adding a few lines. . . . . Your father has undoubtedly 
described your state most correctly; your complaints are rery 
foolish. ... . . If you could tell me one day of your- 
self, as you have told me about L , that he could actually 

become quite enthusiastically interested in a lawsuit, that 
would be a feast for father's ears. When I recall to mind the 
tendency which manifested itself in everything you undertook 
as a boy, while constantly under my eye, this gives me a due 
to the reason why you derive so little nourishment for your 

soul from the business of your profession Ah! 

this precociousness, this early awakening of the idea, is doubt- 
less very detrimental, when not connected with some decided 
taste, which from the b^;inning imparts a soul, as it were, to 
what is otherwise quite mechanical, and thus prevents any 
disgust from being felt. I am sure you entirely agree with 
me on this subject, and I can only wish for you, that God 
may grant you that true inward power of wiU, which, when 
resting upon a higher will, cannot Ml to become creative, and 
which may therefore enable you to correct and to supplement 
such defects and failings as nature or early education may 
have left in your character 



In the months of July and August, 1827, Schleier- 
macher's wife took her friend Mrs. F and the 

daughter of the latter to Karlsbad, for the b^aefit of 
their health, and was subsequently joined by Schleier- 
macher, when both proceeded to Biala, in Galicia, to 
fetch their little adoptive daughter. The following 
letters date fi:om this period: — 

TOL. II. X 
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Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Kathen. 

f^coocxxxn.] Berlin, 26tk July, 1827. 

. . . . Our dear Forstner will no doubt tell you 
all about me and my little people ; and when you bear from 
iiim how constantly I am engaged in ccmfficts which I cannot 
aroid without doing violence to my conscience, you will, I 
am sure, ieel sorry that the last part of my life fdiould be 
tfpent amid so much turmoil, and that I shoidd be obliged to 
waste so much time on Ihese matters, which, according to all 
appeoranees, might be used to much bett^ purpose. How- 
evi^, I do not repine, but think, on the contrary, that it is all 
•ioT the best; and when my book of life is made up, I shall have 
greater reason for thankAdness than most people. From what 
1 hare heard from several quforters, things seem this time to 
Itave been very nigh coming to a crisis. As for mysdf, I 
rarely know how these matters stand, and generally do not 
bear ibe w«»8t nntil it h« blown over. May it ever renmia 
«o; for it is my endeavour to do nothing that I may have to 
repent of si^rwards, and fer the rest I leave the result to 
Ck)d. .... 

Schleiermacher to his Wife. 

[occcxxxin.] , . JSaturday, Aih August, 1827. 

My dear heart, your letter has been a great consolation 
to us all; for we have been sixteen days without news of 

you Hildchen is as lively as a fish in the water, 

and went with me last night to see Jpkigenia, and to hear 
Madame Schechner once more. Your old *' house-cross" also 
is well again ; and if I can only get a good sleep once in a 
way, I am all right. 

The day that the B ^*s left with my second letter for 

you, cjd Janicke was buried. I followed him to the grave, 
but I cannot say that I was much edified, for a certain 

pastor H , who was called from Potsdam to deliver the 

funend discourse, as if there was no one here worthy of the 
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office, was affected, prolix, and dreadfully one-sided. From 
what he said, you would suppose that the deceased had been 
the only Christian preacher in Bwlin, until eventually some 
othere, who had learnt their lesson firom him, had come to 
his assistance. What unnecessary trouWe these good people 
give themselves to contract their hearts ! On the other side, 
there is Ae philosophical Marheineke, who is proving himself 
«till more narrow-hearted, and l^e afiairs, which, I believe, 
I mentioned in my last, are still going on. Hitherto I have 
escaped pretty well from being personally mixed up in them, 
but this can hardly last. However, the result cannot in any 
case be such as to cause uneasiness. 

My dear heart, though I was not exactly alarmed at your 
Icmg silence, I «m, nervertl^leBs, quite another being since we 

received your letter Last Thursday week tte 

girls went wiA Nicoloviiw to Rust^s. I was vay busy, and 
Ifelt myself as fi>rlom as if my former days of bachelorhood 
liad oome back. However, I was forced to reuse myself and 
go to wc»rk, and Boon the consciousness of my real condition 

returned, and with it a feeling of sincere t^ankMness 

I was obliged to break off suddenly, as is olten the case now, 
so that I con only send you a short &rewell. Tou very often 
send me no parting words at all, and thus it will be with my 
present letter also. I must keep all my tenderness in my 
heart, and see what I can make of it there. 

[coccxxxrv.] 7th Auguet 

Our lettears are so oonftantly beii^ conveyed without 
the mediation of the post, that I .cannot help wishing that I 
had a great deal to tell you which the post ought not to know. 
But everything is going on so quietly, in the house and out of 
the house— 4he old well-being and the old woes — ^that I have 
nothing but what is consolatory to write. In regard to official 
matters, also, everything is as it was, only that I hav^ learnt 
through a third party that the crown prince is said to have 
expressed himself very much pleased with my memorandum 
to the ministry. In the theological faculty a disagreeable 

X 2 
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affair has taken place between Marheineke and Neander, but 
it is too complicated for me to explain to you now. What 
will be the consequences, and how &r I shall myself be drawn 
into it, I cannot as yet say. Howeyer, the general desire to 
patch up all evils as speedily as possible, will, I suppose, in 
this case also, be followed by the usual result. 

Good-bye, dear heart. I am expecting the boys whom I am 
preparing for confirmation; after that, I am to accompany 
Twesten to the Solly collection ; and later, I am to have a 
small gentleman's party in honour of Twesten, who is to leave 
to-morrow or the day after. 

[ooccxxxv.] 12th August, 

. . . . Just as I was writing the above, Eichhora 
sent me the sad news of Canning's death. No individual maa 
in Europe is of equal importance at this moment, and for the 
present I can hardly think of anything else. A moment ago 
my thoughts were so entirely with you, and now sorrowful 
sympathy with the state of the world spreads them abroad. 
Well, Crod will provide ! But what may be His will in this 
matter, it is very, very difficult to discern. How every old 
evil will again raise its head ! How many backslidings, how- 
many new struggles may be in preparation ! . . . . 

Strangers, who take up much of my time, are pouring in 
at present. The Twestens had not yet left, when the Swedish 
Coimt Schwerin arrived, and he is still here, and in conse- 
quence of his presence, the Schwerin from Putzar has been 
here a couple of days, so also a Swiss professor, who is to dine 
with me to-day in company wilih Pischon. Then there is a 
new American, who has brought a letter from Bancroft, and 
a young Scottish divine. But as the vacations are so near 
at hand, I suppose there will be no new work to do, at least 
not in connection with the university. 



J 
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The Father to the Son in Gottingen. 

[ccccxxxvi.] Berlin J ^th August^ 1827. 
My dear son, I have long been vrishing to write to 
you, but I have been overwhelmed with business, partly of a 
very disagreeable kind, and also with visitors, some very 
dear to me, others indifferent, and thus I have been pre- 
vented The enigmatical expressions of Nicolovius 

I do not know how to solve; for even though he ascribe to me 
a hundred times the paper which I suppose you allude to, I 
do not see how this affords any explanation in regard to his 
official relations, except in as &r as it shows generally that 
the contest is still raging with a certain fierceness, and that 
it is not likely soon to come to a conclusion. Should you, in 
the meanwhile, have seen in the papers that " the twelve " — 
for thus we are generally called here — ^have received a repri- 
mand, do not picture tihis to yourself as something very dreadful. 
The person I pitied the most was President von Bassewitz, who 
had received the disagreeable mission to read the reprimand 
to us. Very severe things were indeed said in it; but I have 
already sent in a written defence, and the whole affair has 
not caused me a mementos uneasiness, and the less so, as it 
was annoimced so long beforehand, that no one was taken by 

surprise I shall also be glad when the Semester 

draws to a close, for I feel more overworked than usual. 
And now farewell, dear son, and let me soon have pleasant 
news from you. 

[0(xx3xxxvn.]» Berlin^ Wednesday^ 2^th August^ 1827. 
. . . . I also have been greatly affected by 
Canning's death. Such a man, in such a place, is a rare 
phenomenon; and, holding in view the present state of Europe, 
we must confess that it is long since so much has depended 
on a single individual. However, the fact that his system is 
maintained even after his death, and that there seems not to 
have been any serious attempt to overthrow it, denotes con- 
siderable progress. 
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Respecting my own affairs, everything is still in the old 
state, and probably will remain so. What I most regret is the 
time that se^ms to have been spent in vain. However, there 
is no knowing what may be prevented and what may be pre- 
pared by such opposition. AU send their love, and are looking 
forward with pleasure to your coming. Therefore, keep your- 
self bright and cheerful, and come to us thus. Some improve- 
ment I do discern in you in this respect ; but it is not yet the 
right thing. As long as you continue to accoamt for your 
inward state by reference to your outward position and circum- 
stances, and, consequently, to look to the latter for assistance, 
you have not reached the proper point ; because as long as this 
is the case, you are wishing, and not willing. Willing is to 
wishing, what the proverb, " Hope puts no man to shame," is 
^0 the proverb, " Hoping and waiting makes many a fool." 

SchLeiermaclier to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccccxxxviil] * Beritn, 1827. 

Dearest Herz, you may conceive in what a state of 
bustle I must be living, since I have not written to you before 
this. It is with my writing to you as with my working at 
Plato : over and over again I determine to do so, and yet I 
leave it undone; so that the Republic gets on even slower 
than my grandfather's wood, which was carried into the house 
by an old invalid, who lugged in one log every half-hour. 

It is true, if you could be invisibly in my room, you 
would probably often inquire, " But, Schleier, what are you 
doing now, in reality ? " There is a kind of l§isurely inward 
putting things to rights, which I cannot do without, though 
I envy all those, and I believe you are of the number, who 
can get on without anything of the kind. Towards our dear 

L , I am as great a sinner as towards you, and yet she 

stands even in greater need of a cheering word than you do. 
You must console yourselves with the assurance ^t I anx 
much with you in spirit, and that I sincerely sympathize 
with you in your various cares and troubles. I feel quite 
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vesed that you ahould have spent my birthday — on which you 
must know, we missed you much — in the midst of the worst 
confusion, when it is so di£icult to hasve one settled thought^ 
and stni more so, to be conscious of any strong ^Beling, 

The most urgent matters on which I am at present engaged 
iire the lectures on Church history, which I have only deli- 
Tered ooee before, and which lead to numerous researches 
which I cannot resist, though by &x the smallest number 
is turned to present accoimt; and in addition to diis, the 
labour connected with the commission for the reform of the 
hymn-book, to which I devote myself very assiduously — 
the secret of my industry being that I wish as soon as possible 
to get out of this commission, as I can feel no pleasure in the 
relations it forces me to keep up, since we have all Mien out 
about the question of the ritual. This matter beccmies daily 

more conaplicated ; £ and his party are growing laore 

and more violent, and affairs may still take a tragic tunu 
What diiettresses me the most is, that if anything should happen 
to me, Jette and the children will be the greatest sufferers 
after my death. For, after all, I am no Greneral Eoy. How- 
ever, I cannot alter my conduct on account of these considera* 
tions, and with this assurance I must conclude, as I must not 
write on the fourth page. Grod bless you, my dear Herz. 
Everything between ua remains as it ever was. 

SchUierrnacher to Charlotte von Kathen. 

[cCGOxxxix.} BerUrL, l%ik Deember^ 1827. 

Dearest sister, I wisk I could describe to you how, in 
spite of all the ineiqpressible Uessings that God showers upcm 
me, I am still a troubled individual, and how the pressure of 
business often prevents me &om enjoying with all my heart, 
as I ought to do, even the sweetest gifts that God has be- 
stowed upon me. What plaoe you hold among my treasurea 
I. trust you know. However, you are not included in the 
complaint to which I have just given xitt^ance^ iaaanuch 
as 1 often think of you with heartfelt joy, and thank Ciod 
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with all my soul for haying given yon to me as a sister. 
In like manner I thank you for the token of affection that 
you sent for my birth-day, which was again so rich in 
remembrances of this kind coming from all sides, that I ask 
myself how it is that I am so favoured. When the year is 
drawing to a close, as at present, I look back with a sense of 
humility to the manifold ways in which the grace and mercy 
of the Lord have been manifested in our &mily; and my 
gratitude gathers strength from comparison with the many 
sorrows that we see aroimd as. Thus lately two young men 
have been called away in quick succession, who I hoped 
would in the fhture have worked much good in the profession 
which they shared with me, and one of whom was intimately 
connected with our family. They have been taken away, 
and I — ^who can do so little in the future, most of whose work 
has been done, for my present activity is but an echo of the 
past — ^I am left. 

Another complaint that recurs often, with no little bitter- 
ness, is, that the general stupidity of mankind obliges me to 
waste so much time and strength unnecessarily ; for it is 
this stupidity which, on the one hand, causes everything con- 
nected with public affairs to be overlaid with formalities, and 
on the other hand, leads to numerous foolish acts, frequently 
originating in high quarters, which I am obliged to combat 
with all my might, within my own circle at least. It seems 
hard that so much of this should &11 to my lot; and this 
year more especially has aboimded in such annoyances. Few 
woidd believe how little excitement there is to me in such 
controversies, and how deeply I deplore that so large a por- 
tion of life, which might be spent much more agreeably, 
should be consumed in this way. It is with my intercourse 
with absent friends especially that this state of things inter- 
feres ; but this makes the hope of meeting them once more 
face to face all the more delightful; and when I think of your 
coming to see us, it is as if a bright star arose towards which 
I look with longing heart. Ahl do try to realize your 
project! ..... 
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In the autumn of 1828 Schleiermacher paid a flying 
visit to England^ by way of the Rhine and Rotterdam, 
accompanied by Alexander von Forstner, and stayed 
a few days with his sister and Amdt at Bonn. The 
following letters were written during his absence on 
this occasion: — 

[ccccxL.] Bonrij Saturday morning. 

Yesterday we dined alone (with the Amdts), and 
Si^rich* said a little prayer in the true Amdt style. 
After dinner we took a nice walk to Blittersdorff, likewise with- 
out any addition to our party. Nitzsch was, indeed, to have 
joined us, but he did not arrive until tea-time. The little 
£ock looked very sweet. Harthmuth (sumamed Sparrow- 
hawk), and Wilibald, clad in little pink striped frocks, were 
drawn in a little waggon. The other three, in blue blouses, 
ran gambolling before us. We revelled for some time in the 
glorious view across the Rhine, while indulging in pleasant 
conversation and in a glass of wine and a cup of coffee, and 
then we strolled slowly back, so as to be home by tea- 
time, after which we 'theologized" for some hoars with 
Nitzsch, who is an excellent and very pleasant man. The 
next morning we paid our visits, and dined at Sack's. The 
people £rom Siegburg had come over, father,f mother, and 
Dora, who had just returned from Kling's. They brought 
with them the Niethammers from Munich, who are staying 
with them; and Nitzsch and Nasse were also among the 
guests.. The mother Jacobi | won my heart at once with her 
sweet and hearty manner. We had a good deal of discussion 
at table. After dinner came the little president § and Schle- 
gel to return our visit 

* One of Arndt'i children. 

t Geheime Mtdizinalrath Jacobi, the director of the lunatic asylum 
in Siegburg, and a son of the philosopher Jacobi. 
X A daughter of Claudius, the Wandsbecher Bote, 
§ Another son of Jaoobi's. 
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In &Gt, dear mother, the only eril that I have to oompUin 
of iS| that I shall be so long without aecoonts from home. 
May you all be well and happy imder the merciful protection 
of God. Bemember me most heartily to all the dear chil- 
dren, and tell them that tiiey are daily before my eyes. From 
the bottom of my heart I commend you to God. May He be 
with you and the whole house. 

[cccgxll] London, ^th Septemherj Evemng, 

I muftt write you a. few lines on ihe first eyening of 
our arrival, my heart's own wife, and, tlurough you, to all our 
dear ones, to let you know how very fortunate we have beea«> 
When we got into the diligence on Tuesday morning, to pro- 
ceed to the Hague, we met there an honest pi^>er-merohant 
fr(»n Wesel, with a daughter of fifteen, who had been on 
board the steamer with us during the latter part of the tap, 
and who were, like oursehres, economical sight-seers. We 
made up a party witii them at the Hague, and thus escaped 
with very Utde expense ; and if our sighb-secing waa limited, 
it was by time, and not because of the want of funds. The 
most interesting sights of all were the town itself, which 
presents a striking picture of Dutch neatness, and the picture 
gallery, which, however, we had only time to rush through. 
Nevertheless, I had leisure to miurk many a Bubens, Buys- 
dael, Van Dyk, Potter, De Steen, Sachtlevens, &c. Of the 
Italian school there is little or nothing, and of the old Nether- 
land school also very little, and that little not good. Next to 
these in interest was the Bosehy the Thiergctrten of the Hague; 
but we did not get so far as Huys. tot dem Bosch, which, one 
might term its Charlottenburg, but turned o£f just as it waa 
coming into sight, because we preferred renouncing the inspec- 
tion of the palace, however beautiful it might be, to giving 
up the walk to Scheveningen — a Stralau on the Northsea— - 
whither we went to pay our respects to the latter, and to 
recommend ourselves to its good graces for the morrow. The 
yoimg maiden, to whom I was obliged to pay court, because 
Forstner neglected doing so, had never before seen the sea. 
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and I ther^re led her far enougli out to allow it to moisten 
the soles of her feet, and presented her with pretty little shells, 
some of whijch I bought £oi a stUver, and others of which I 
picked up myself. Notwithstanding the cheapness of this 
excursion, our fears as to the sufficiency of our funds were 
again roused, on the Wednesday morning, when we heard a 
Prince GaUizin making a tremendous uproar in the hotel 
about the shamefully exorbitant charges, and I made up my 
mind that Forstner would be obliged to pay a seccmd Tuit to 
our friend the merchant, to negotiate another loan. However, 
when the bill came in, we were delivered &om this fear, and 
when we went on board the steamboat. The King of the 
Netherlands, just ux dront of the house, we had still half a 
Wilhelmsd^or in pocket, which we exdianged on board for 
English money, but which, in this shape, vanished itom our 
possession the moment we landed. 

Our course up the Thames was greatly £enroured by wind 
and weather. Everything was beautifully lighted up by tike 
sun, so that we could recognize from a&r every important 
edifice on the banks, and up and down the river went ships 
in great numbers, some with full sail, and yet the Englishmen 
on board told us that, comparatively, there were not many 
that day. From Gravesend to the Custom House, a whole 
world is disclosed to you ; but a great view of the entire city 
cannot, of course, be had from tl^ Thames, and to obtain 
this, I suppose, we shall have to mount up to the top of the 
Monument or oi St. Paurs. As yet I do not know what we 
.are g(»ng to do this morning 

[ccOGXLn.] Aftemaan. 

Everything, with ihe exception of the visit to the 
Pmssian consul, came (^erwise than we had plamied, and 
time has run on so, that I have barely a moment to say tiiat 
we have been in St. Paulas— only in &e lower part — and tiiat 
neither in point of devotion nor of artistic taste haw we 
been rewarded for the trouble. 
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[ccocxLHi.] Sunday^ 7th. 

I do not mean to say that St. Paul's is not beautiful, 
but the funeral service at which we were present was any- 
thing but beautiful ; it was excessively dry, and the female 
mourners, who stood aroimd the grave, were wrapped in black 
draperies, which are probably kept in the church for the 
purpose, for afterwards, when I saw them within the edifice, 
they were no longer clad in this manner. The clergyman 
read the service with great indifference, and the whole was 
very unimpressive. The church itself is, however, very im- 
posing, and nothing can be more glorious and elevating than 
the monuments that indicate the gratitude felt by a whole 
nation towards single individuals; and there are here not 
only monuments to great heroes, such as Bodney, Nelsoh, 
St. Vincent (if these names should be unknown to any of 
you, look for them in the JEnct/dopcedia), but also to more 
subordinate characters, more especially young naval officers, 
who distinguished themselves by bravery and fidelity. The 
deeds of all are mentioned shortly in simple inscriptions, 
but their memory will be kept alive as long as this edifice, 
destined to withstand the power of ages, shall rear its head 
aloft 

[ccccxLTV.] Saturday J 13th, 

. . . . What will you say when I tell you that, 
after all, I have been unfidthful to my determination, and that 
I have engaged to preach here to-morrow week ? The first 
proposal of pastor Schwabe I triumphantly resisted, but Stein- 
kopf conquered me yesterday, having surprised me by the 
sincere and earnest manner in which he entreated me to do so, 
when we were alone. He begged me not to give him a deci- 
sive answer until this morning ; and before writing to commu- 
nicate my assent, I have examined myself well, to ascertain 
whether vanity had any share in my motives. I believey 
however, that I may feel quite easy in this respect, and more 
particularly because, as fiir as I have imderstood, his congre- 
gation mostly consists of persons who do not belong to the 
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u][^r and highly-educated classes. In my plans, however, it 
makes an entire upset. 

[ccccxLV.] Wednesday Evening, 17th. 

1 dined to-day in the country with a thoroughly 

English fiunily, but, unfortunately, one without children. 

We were only four, and I was obliged to help myself through 

with the very little English that I know. Even here, this 

Mr. G is a phenomenon, he being a banker, who not 

only possesses, but also reads Greek authors, and who is 

engaged in writing a history of Greece You 

must rest contented with these few dry outlines, for I have 
here neither the time, the quiet, nor the conveniences neces- 
sary for writing. But the short notices in my memorandum- 
book wiU afford subjects for many a narrative when I shall 
be with you again. Once more, good-bye I I embrace you 
in spirit, dear mother, and all our loved ones. How delighted 
I shaU be when I find myself journeying homewards I May 
you all, likewise, rejoice at the thought of getting back. 

Your old father, Schl. 



In January, ISSl, Schleiermacher, who had until 
then never received any decoration, was honoured with 
the Order of the Red Eagle (third class), and he inter- 
preted this as a sign that the favour of the King, of 
which he had long been deprived, had been restored to 
him. The great value which he placed upon this, and 
the importance with which, in consequence, he invested 
an event that would otherwise have had no significance 
in his eyes, is shown in the subjoined letter. 

Schleiermacher to the King of Prussia. 

[CCCCXLVI..] 

In grabiously bestowing upon me the Order of the Red 
Eagle, your Majesty has given me a proof of your fitvour that 
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bad caused me a degree of emotion sncli as few things conM 
call forth, and that has arisen like a In-ight star over my old 
age, and will shed a lustre over the future, the reflection of 
which will serve to dispel much of the gloom of the past. 
Although I am deeply conscious that nothing that happens to 
me personally, however much I may feel honoured and grati- 
fied by it, can increase the sentiments of reverential fidelity 
and devotion which I entertain for your Majesty, nor the 
pure love which I bear to my beloved country, the wdl- 
beii^ of which has been bo greatly promoted by yotn- 
Majesty's Government, whose efforts in t^s direction have 
been signally blessed by God, I can, nevertheless, not re- 
frain from laying at your Majesty's feet the expressions of a 
grateful heart. Hencefbrtii may everjrthing that I conscien- 
tiously endeavour to effect, for the good of die Evangelical 
Church, in my capacity as clergyman and as teacher in the 
university, be so fortunate as to secure the gracious appro- 
bation of your Majesty. 



Somewhat later in the same year^ a circumstance 
occnned which afforded ScUeiermacher a welcome 
cq^rtnnity for expressing publicly the relation in 
which he stood to the political parties of the day^ thact 
is^ of &e period of fermentation immediately sncceeding 
l^e July Revolution in France. In the Parisian journal 
Le McMoger dee Chambres, there appeared in February^ 
1831^ a series of fictitious letters from Berlin, which 
cajised great sensaticm in that city, and in which, 
among other things, Schleiermacher's political position 
was represented in a manner which he felt himself 
bound emphatically to disavow. This he did in a letter 
to the Messager, which was not, however, inserted, but 
which, at his own request, appeared subsequently in 
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l!he AUffemeine Preussische Staatszeitungy accompaiued 
by a complaint of the nnfaimess of the MesBoger^ in 
refusing to insert this refutation of matters of a per- 
sonal character. The letter to the Messager, written in 
French, was as follows : — 

To the Editor of the " Meesager des ChambreaJ*^ 

[coocxLTn.] Berlin^ 8<A Mcaxh, 

81R, — ^As it has pkased one of your oorrei^ndents in 
tiiis <sity to aUmie to me repeatedly, I trust tibat you will allow 
-space in your columns for the subjoined answer to his remarks, 
if ^ no other reason, at least for the sake of your German 
readers. 

First of all, I miut disckdm the surname of great^ as we 
Germans use this word so very sparingly that it can hardly 
be Implied to a man hke m3rself^ except for the purpose of 
throwing ridicule upon him, whidi I am not aware that I have 
jdeMiwed. 

Secondfy. I am equally &r from being *' the most eminent 
Christian preacher in Germany"— -I beliere that was the 
expreasicQ used — and my sermons and discourses cannot pos- 
sibly be models of eloquenoe, as I never write them before 
deliyering them. To attempt to be " sublime," as a preacher, 
would even be contrary to my principles; for the more 
sublime the Gospel, the more simple may the sermon be. 

Thindly. We joay every Simday that God will grant the 
king such wisdom as he needs for the fulfilment of die duties 
impoaed upon him by Grod : but when doing this we are not 
aware that we express any other ** wish of the people," than 
that it may lead a tranquil life under the rule and protection 
of the king, and ever draw nearer to the goal of Christian 
perfection. Such, sh-, is the language of our Protestant 
diurch, and from this I have never diverged. 

FowrUdy^ it is very true that I was "for a time forbidden 
to preachy " but it was from my doctor that the order emi- 
nated. 
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Fifthly* I belong to no party of the Left. Your expres- 
sions, right and left, right and left centre, are quite foreign to 
our relations ; and were your correspondent in truth a Prus- 
sian, he would not have made use of party appellations which, 
among us, no one would apply to himself. More especially, he 
would not have spoken of a party of the Left, secretly intent 
on revolutionary thoughts. We have made enormous pro- 
gress since the peace of Tilsit, and that without revolution, 
without chambers, nay, even without liberty of the press ; but 
the people have ever been with the king and the king with 
the people. Under these circumstances, must not a man be 
out of his senses who would pretend that henceforward we 
should progress more rapidly by means of a revolution ? 
I, for my part, am always sure to be on the king^s side, 
when I am on the side of the most enlightened men of the 
nation. 

Finally, in order not to be utterly opposed to your corre- 
spojident on all points, I am willing to express to him my 
thanks for the honourable place which he assigns to me among 
the teachers of the university, though I am bound to confess at 
the same time, that I would rather be con£)unded in the com- 
prehensive etcetera^ under which he conceals the names of a 
number of highly distinguished men. Accept, &c. 

SCHLEQERICACHEB. 

SMdermacher to his Step^SonJ* 

[ccccxLVin.] Berlin, Marchf 1832. 

Accept also my hearty greetings, beloved son, on oc- 
casion of your birthday, and my best wishes that you may 
advance in your career through healthy, cheerful activi^, 
remaining united with us in spirit, though distant in body. 
Bemember that your old &ther is daily drawing nearer to the 
last goal, and that it would be a great consolation to him could 
he live to see you in an independent position, so that your 
mother might be left with fewer anxieties weighing upon 

* The ton had a few months previomly received an appointment at 
Referendary to the Government m Aix-la-Chnpelle. 
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her. .... You did quite right to participate in the 
merriment of the late camiyal ; but I am not so pleased to 
find that you write letters while the board is sitting. You 
must endeavour to acquire the power, not only of listening 
attentively to an iminteresting discussion, but also of learning 
something from it. It is this that leads, to the position of 
Ober-Eegierung-Eath and of Prdsident During the vacations 
I will write more fiilly. I commend you to God, dear son of 
my heart. 

ScMeiermacher to Chriatlieb Rdchely Bishop of the Con** 
gregation of the United Brethren in BeriheUdorff. 

[ccocxi^ix.] Berlin, Brd April, 1832. 

Beloved and honoured friend, I have long owed you 
an answer to your kind and lengthy commimication relative to 
the departure of our dear Albertini. The news came very 
unexpectedly upon me, for it so happened that I had not for 
some time seen the good Stobwasser,* who has now also been 
called away, and who was then already very ailing ; and the 
last news which he had communicated to me regarding our 
friend, and which was most gratifying to me, was that he had 
specially requested to have the narrative of the life of my late 
sisterf sent to him without any curtailment. 

That he also remembered me so kindly in his last days has 
been like a soothing balsam to the woimd inflicted by his 
death. What can we say to it ? It is a sad loss to the con- 
gregation, and to many kind, pious souls beyond its limits. 
But new seeds are ever sprouting forth with gladdening 
promise; and though the work of the Lord may not seem to 
prosper equally at all times, it wiU not suffer because indi- 
vidual labourers have been called away, even in the midst of 
the most energetic activity. It has, more especially, long been 
evident to me, that in the congregation, as in the church, the 
presence of pre-eminent individualities is far less important 

♦ Preacher to the congregation of the United Brethren in Berlin, 
t Schleiennacher's sister Charlotte died in the year 1831. 
YOL. n. ^ 
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than the fidtbftdness of the great mass, and . a xight .under- 
a^iyjJT^g of the Gospel by them, and that the necessitj for 
remarkable indiyidiial combatants will grow ever less urgent. 
This is more particularly appUcable to the commmiity of the 
United Brethren, among whom certain maxims are once for 
all established, and ihe internal conflicts cannot, thank God, 
be sa violent. Nevertheless, even this fiuih does not suffice lo 
soothe the wounded heart at first ; the feelings will vindicate 
their rights, and I have, therefore, wafled many a si^ after 
our beloved friend, and rejoice at every word from his lips in 
each new number of the Cremem&iaokriohten (the Journal of 
the Congregation), and am always &aring idiat it may be the 
last. iFor this reason, also, I have been much pleased to learn 
that we may expect the publication of a collection of his dis- 
courses. Not long after your Taifaed letter came to hand, I 
received the account of his life and the discourse by dear 
brother Kolbing 

I fdways thought it probable that he would leave no record 
from his own hand of the providential guidance of his life, and 
I cannot attach any blame to him on this account, thoi^- 1 
hope Jiis example herein may not be too extensively foHowed, 
«id that the custom of lecording the events of their life may 
not &fl into total desucftude among the bretihren. What he 
says about his want of diligence while in die Psedagogium, 
must refer to tiie time previous to my arrival, and I know 
that it was from me that he received an impulsion towards liie 
study of botany, and also of mathematics, which latter he had, 
•strangely enough, entirely neglected. But as regards our other 
atudies, the impulsion came more from hhn th^m from me. 

I vrould Mn have learnt sc«nething more explicit about the 
various changes that had td^en place in his mind since the 
period of our separation; but even had I questioned him on 
liie subject, I should hardly have learnt much. I can only 
say that in £^ite of all the sceptical tendencies that had been 
developed in us, he was even at the time of our separation, 
firmly determined to remain in the Congregation. And thus 
in reference to him also the appositeness of the observation 
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haa been proved, which the reverend old Zembach addressed 
to me vrben I paid him a visit, during mj professorship at 
Halle : ^' Brother Baomeister," said the reverend old man, 
'' seems at that time not to have taken into considera- 
tion that it is only through scepticism . that theologians are 
formed." For myself I may say in reference to this, that amid 
the various conflicts which I am necessarily exposed to in 
my career, and amid the nimieroua misunderstandings of the 
extreme parties on both sides, through which I am obliged 
to wind my way, it is ever a great encouragemei^ to me 
when I discover even a &int glinmier that, leads me to 
think tiiat we hold the same goal in view and are labouring 
for the same end. Therefore, your expressions on this head 
have been highly gratifying to me ; they concur with my 
clearest consciousness, yet I do not marvel whai many minds^ 
though resting on the same basis, nevertheless f^ to under- 
stand me. However much this pains me on the one hand, 
on the other I must confess, that the more I reflect, the more 
confirmed I am in the conviction, that I am walking in the 
path assigned to me, that in so doing I am effecting that which 
I am destined to effect, and that I ought not for any considera- 
tion to diverge from that which is natural to me, if I would 
not by my own act destroy the blessing that attends my voca- 
tion. Thus at least I learn to unite, quietly within myself^ 
with many who believe themselves far distant &om me, and 
herein dwells a peculiar li&*giving en^gy. .... 

My dear Albertini is one more added to the number of those 
who have stood nearest to me during some period of my pil- 
grimage, and who have gone before me. As for my dear sister 
Lotte, I rcgoiced when she was relieved from the yoke, as she 
herself so much desired it ; yet it is a heavy trial to have lost 
80 faithful a heart, one who had lived through my whole life 
with me, and who had ever clung to me with £uth and love. 
But she was called away in the right time, for had she lived 
to see the departore of our dear Stobwasser, to whom and ^so 
to whose wi£B i^e was most tenderly attached, it would almost 
have been too much for her, 

T 2 
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Should I be able to carry out a little plan which I have 
sketched out for the Easter holidays, it is possible that I may 
pay a flying visit to Hermhut. My hearty greetings to ... . 
I commend you all most heartily to the Lord. 

Your faithfully attached 

SCHLEIERMACHER. 

The Mother to Hie Son (at Aix-la-ChapelU). 

[CCCCL.] Berlin^ Qth May, 1832. 

. . . . I am sure that you will be pleased to hear 
that your dear father is taking a little tour for his recreation. 
He left on the second holiday, immediately afber church. I 
shall never forget the impression it made upon me, to see dear 
father in his blue blouse, with his silvery white hair, as lively 
and youthful as a young lad about to wander forth into the 
world for the first time, giving a parting word to all, who 

pressed round him with joyful emotion On the 

10th they will be back, and father will then no doubt at once 
answer your letter about your travelling project 

• 

Schleiermacher to his Step-Son. 

[CCCCLI.] Berlin, 19th May, 1832. 

My dear son, immediately before my departure, as 
well as since my return, up to the present moment, I have 
been so pressed with business, that I have not been able to 
write you even a few lines. Even to-day the time for so 
doing is very sparingly measured out to me ; but I dare say 
you would rather put up with a few words only than remain 
longer in suspense. It has long been my intention that you 
should travel, but the present period does not seem to me 
suitable for the purpose. Once only you can enjoy this pri- 
vilege, and therefore you ought not to rest satisfied with 
revelling in the beauties of natui*e, but ought also to endea- 
vour to make yourself acquainted with the social conditions 
of the vai'ions countries, and to acquire knowledge that may 
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be useful to you in your vocation. But at this moment you 
would not even be able to enjoy the former in peace. In 
Switzerland you would find the populations in a state of such 
intense excitement, that no one would be ready to impart the 
information you might desire ; besides which the. various con- 
stitutions are in a state of perfect dissolution, and there is 
great reason to anticipate the outbreak of a civil war. In 
Italy things are pretty much in the same condition, and 
under such circumstances, every traveller in the Austrian 
territories may be sure to be beset by difEculties and annoy- 
ances that may occasion a waste of time and money which he 
ought not in reason to incur. Upon the whole it seems to me 
better that we should defer this imdertaking until after your 
final examination. Should even the travelling then cost a 
little more, it will not at all events upset you in regard to 
your studies, as would be the case at the present moment, 
and you would also derive more solid advantages irom it. 
Try to follow my advice for this once with a willing heart, 
but nevertheless keep the project in your thoughts, and in 
your choice of reading hold your travels in some measure in 
view 

[ccccLii.] 6th August, 1832. 

. . . . The resolutions of the Diet which, accord- 
ing to what people say, have been passed in consequence of 
the urgent representations of the constitutional German govern- 
ments, and which therefore spring, not from any misunder- 
standings that may prevail at a distance, but fi:om a home 
source, have also produced a very painfiil impression here. 
It is rumoured that the king has expressed himself to the 
effect, that he would be very willing to support the gentle- 
men, if he could but be sure that they would really govern 
well. Everybody must at present be looking forward with 
great anxiety to the new press law, which it is thought will 
remedy many evils. I do not think, however, that it wiU 

succeed in so doing Otherwise our social circle 

is again extending a little in consequence of the arrival of the 
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Stafienses and the Winterfelds. My dear Steffens I find, as 
fin* as I am conoemed, quite tmcbanged 

SckUiermacJier to his Wife* 

[^cooGcnf.] 

My dearly belored wife, it is very long since I wrote 
♦o yon, and yet I have been wislring rery much to do so. I 
had to write an essay (not merely a flourish of &e pen) for 
tihe academy, which I read to it tiie day before yesterdary^ 
and besides tibat there was an accumulation of smaller mat- 
ters to be attended to. In the meanwhile you must ha<^ 
had the children's letters, and cannot therefore have been 
imeasy 

IxL reference to your letter to BSldchen, darling mother, I 
have something on my mind. You have adopted the way of 
speaking constantly of the Saviour and placing God quite in 
the background. If it be the Saviour also who ^>eak8 to us 
from nature, then there can hardly be any direct relation 
nK>re between us and God. And yet Christ himself seeics 
above all to impress upon us that through him we come 
to the Father, and that the Father abides in us. In ycmr 
way the true simplicity of Christianity is absorbed in some 
self-made system that Christ would not have approved. I am 
so afraid that tibe poor girl may get confused between your 
ways and mine ; for she is no longer so wanting in reflectioii 
as not to be struck by the discrepancy. Dearest heart, do 
tiy to hold fest the belief that with Christ and ^augh Christy 
we are to rejoice in his and our Father. 

The Wife to Sehleiermacher. 

£ccecLrv.] Sedzhrunn, Ibth August. 

. . . . The rebuke contained in your hast letter 
but <me, darling iatha*^ I accept with childlike submission^ 
and I will not fail to watch ov^ myself, that I may not givft 

* She was absent at a bath with one of her adopted daughters^ 
who was Buffering from ill health. 
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esaae hr misn^^rdaeiiBion. As regards mjsdf, I must oon* 
fesB to you, tiiat I nearer feel any desire or necessity to ke^ 
Grod our lieirrenly Fa^er, and Grod onr Saviour, distinct 
I know not to -whom it is I raise my heart in prayer or 
thanksgiTing — ^to my feelings they are one — and I only be« 
come conscious of the distinction when, I think of the human 
life and activity of the Saviour. If there be in this a oon- 
fhsion of ideas against which I ought to struggle, do tell me 
80. Farewell, my own dear life. 

SchlekrmacJier to his Wife. 

[occcLV.] Berlin, btk September, 1832. 

My dear mother, on my return from church last 

Sunday, I found Hackel in my room, and was gladdened by 

the receipt of your dear letters, and of aU the accounts he 

gave me of you, which, thank God, contained nothing but 

what was good Our Jonas left yesterday. He 

seems to have made a very favourable impression on Bishop 
Neander, which gives me much pleasure. Tonlay, I had a 

long conversation in the street with A. von H , who, as 

an ultra^liberal, is furious at the present state of German 
a&irs. I do not quite participate in his feelings, but I am 
not either so easy in regard to these matters as our dear 
Eichhom. It often makes me sad to think^ that after all our 
bright hopes and good beginnings, I shall, when I depart this 
li&, leave our Grerman world in such a very precarious state — 
for this will most probably be my lot But I w^l not now 
give way to these reflections, or mj letter wall be too latie f(^ 
the post May I only be allowed to continue my life of 
domestic contentment with you and the children. Grod be 
with you, my dear, dear heart. 

Hi£ Mother to her Son. 

[ccccLVi.] BtrEn, 2^th November, 1882. 

. . . '. How merciful is God to allow us to be all 
gathered again in renewed healllkand spirits around your dear 
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father, who is always the most precious figure in the picture ! 
On his birthday, he was so cheerful, so indescribably amiable. 
The detailed account of the festivities I leave to the girls to 
give you. You will receive an abundance of letters, and, 
taken all together, I have no doubt they will afford you a 
very lively picture of our present state. Our home life is 
just now very cheerful and animated, and I am greatly 

pleased with all the children How imcertain, 

however, is the future, and you also, my dear son, may 
be throvm out of your present career by the war — ^in 
what an unsettled state are all the' great common interests 
of mankind ! I thank God that He has given me &ith to 
trust so entirely in His fatherly love that no cares or anxieties 
can trouble me, but that I feel ready to submit cheerfully 
to all his ways, and that I can rest in Him. My prayer is 
that you also will allow yourself to be guided by Him ; for 
He will guide you better than any thoughts or wishes of 
mine 

[ccccLvn.] Berlin, 11th May, 1833. 

These lines will be delivered to you by Mr. von 

St , of whom we have unfortunately seen but very little. 

. . . . But now, let me turn to you, my dear son, with 
whom I have not exchanged a word for so long a time. I 
oflen yearn for a voice from your heart addressed to mine, and 
cannot conceal from you that I miss it sadly. For I cannot 
allow myself to believe that my EhrenfHed is entirely devoid 
of all inward life and emotions, and I therefore think that in 
his letters he only shows us the one side of his life — ^that 
which is turned towards the outward world. How could I 
doubt that in his soul also there are quiet depths which reflect 
the images and re-echo the tones of the Eternal and the Holy ! 
I wiU not warn you not to allow too great a preponderance 
to that half of your being that is turned towards the outward 
world, for you will find this warning in every line of the 
Book of books, which I trust you do not fail to open every 
day ; but I would fidn beg you to bestow firom time to time 
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upon your mother, 'Vho feels little interest in the things that 
belong to the noisy mart of life, some word from the quiet 
depths of your heart, or some earnest thought, gained as a 
solid acquisition amid the noisy bustle. 

Do not suppose, my dear Ehrenfried, that I do not from 
my heart rejoice that you should learn to know life fi*om its 
outwardly attractive sides likewise, and draw lessons from it 
in this way also; I do not object to this, I only say. Beware 
that you dg not habituate yourself too much to leave the 
deeper wants imsatisfied. If these cravings have once been 
entirely suppressed, it may at another time be too late to try 
to call them forth again 

As concerns our social life, I suppose your sisters have 
told you that our Wednesday receptions are very much fre- 
quented, so that we cannot be said to live in great retirement. 
Mr. von Haxthausen in particular, has requested me to 
remember him very kindly to you. He is again here, and a 
very welcome Wednesday guest ; for he never talks for the 
sake of talking; but the things that he has seen he has judged 
with imderstanding, and his culture has penetrated deeply 
— ^that is to say, it has assmned an original character — ^and 
how few people are there of whom this can be said! .... 
The Wednesday evenings are often rendered doubly cheerful 
by a great number of yoimg people. The circle of young 
maidens in our house, is a spectacle which gladdens many 
hearts; and how this fresh and youthful circle gathered roimd 
your father embellishes and sweetens his old age, you will 
readily conceive. 

Schleiermacher to his Step-Son, 

fccccLVin.] BerltHy 19th May^ 1833. 

. . . , For the rest, my dear son, I almost upbraid 
myself for having yielded to your wish to go to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, because your life there, independently of your 
official occupations, seems to me to be very empty. I can 
hardly conceive that there should not be among the officials 
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in the place, some men from the other prcmnoes, m whose 
homes there is some kind of family life, to which yon mi^it gain 

■admission I am willing to believe ^t this exdn- 

sion has not caused yon to lose all taste for a better mode of 
life, but at all events this taste has found no nomrishment. 
. . Yonr sisters have told you, I presume, how many 
melancholy losses we have sustained latterly in our most 
intimate circle. Poor Jacobi !* I do not know how he will 
ever get over it. The unexpected and sudden death of Prince 
Badziyill and the almost hopeless illness of Ihe Princess IHixa- 
beth haye also affected me very much. Indeed for some tinae 
one painful call on our sympathies has followed close tqpon 

another 

. . . . However, these oonsideratioBs have no part in 
my proposal to you to get yourself removed tiiis last year to 
some other centre of administration ; for herein I have only 
been guided by what you say about the different arrangements 
that prevail. For on the one hand I am not quite sure that total 
unacquaintance with certain branches may not injure you at 
your final examination ; and, on the other hand, I also fear 
that, by remaining where you are, you may in future be con- 
sidered as being exclusively destined for that locality, which 
would, I confoss, be far from what I wish for you, as the 
higher elements of life are thrown too much into the back- 
ground there. However, I may and will leave this entirely 
to your own judgment and decision. l£j therefore, you feel 
sure that your stay at Aix will not entail either of tSieae 
disadvantages upon you, I am content that you should 
remain 



In July 1833, ScMeiermacher's wife went with her 

invalid friend Mrs. F , and the daughter of the 

latter, to Putbus in Riigen for sea-bathing. Subse- 
quently Schleiermacher took the rest of the family to 

* He had lost his wifb, a daughter of ll^iooIoTiiis. 
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Fntsar m Fbm^ama^ the estate ef Count Scliwerin, 
whence &ey afterwards joined their mother in Rugen^ 
while Schieiermtdier imdertook a jonmey through 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, with his friend Count 
SchweriH. 

Pn a letter to hie wife, previous to his departure^ 
Schleiermacher speaks of tiiis tour as probably the last 
he wiU undertake, ^wiiih the exception of the long one" 
firom life to deat^, and thus in troth it proved ; and as 
if this feeling made him cling more t^iderly than ever 
to those wlio had constituted his greatest happiness 
through life, his letters during his passage l^ough the 
Scandinavian countries contain little more than the 
expressions of his intense uneasiness at not receiving 
news from his dear ones, whose letters had been rniac- 
cousitably retarded, in consequence of which he even at 
one moment contemplated returning home directly. In 
addition to this there is a bore mention of the places he 
has visited, and the distinguidied personages to whom 
he has been introduced, among wiiom, to his great 
delighl^ was not the king. Whether he was in any way 
specially prejudiced against Bemadotte, or the fact of 
the latter being a Frenchman, and originally one of 
Napoleon's marshals, was at the bottom of it, does not 
appear in the letters ; but in writing to his wife of the 
urgency with which his friends press hnn to allow him- 
self to be presented to the king, who was in the habit 
of receiving all foreign savants who visited his capital, 
SchleieEmacher says : '' I have not the slightest desire to 
make myself ridiculous with my bad French befiare tiEuxt 
Giwcon, and if it be at all possible to avoid it,I will not 
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go to him," But more than all, these letters (which are 
included in the German edition, but have been omitted 
by the translator because of their trivialness) are 
remarkable for the absence of every indication of the 
fact, that his progress through the three northern king- 
doms was a continual ovation. In Copenhagen more 
particularly, his arrival was hailed with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and the professors and students of the uni- 
versity, as well as a number of distinguished men of all 
classes there, joined in a public banquet in his honour, 
which ended with a torch procession, the never-failing 
feature in German and Scandinavian ovations.] 

Schleiermacher to his Step- Son, 

[ccccLix.] 6th November, 1833. 

My poor son, you have indeed had to wait long for 
accounts from me ! When- 1 think that the day after-to- 
morrow it will be four weeks since I returned, it seems too 
bad not to have written to you before this, and one of your 
sisters, at least, ought to have put pen to paper for you. I, 
for my poor part, have been thrown at once into such a tur- 
moil of business, that I may be absolved from all blame. 
That I should respond to yoiu* pleasant and circiunstantial 
account of your excursion by a similar narrative of my travels 
through Scandinavia, is, alas, out of the question. Such nar- 
ratives must be written on the spot, as my dear travelling 
companion did, while I did nothing more than jot down short 
notices in my memorandmn book to aid me in the circuni- 
stantial account of my wanderings which I knew I should 
have to give, when we should all be assembled round the tea- 
table ; but in which I have not, dtuing the four weeks I have 
been back, got further than to the northernmost points of our 
journey. 

. . » Of the kindness with which I was received every- 
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•where, I cannot say enough. I was only sorry to find, when I 
returned home, that so much ado had been made about it in 
the newspapers. It was amusing to see how at one moment 
the Count took me under his protection and at another I took 
him imder mine ; he me when among the great in rank, I him 
when among the learned; and how we got on without a 
knowledge of the language of the country (which indeed I 
imderstand pretty well when I read it, but which I can as 
little understand when spoken as I can speak it myself) by the 
help of an interpreting coachman, when we had to communi- 
cate with the plebsy and in society with the aid of a mouthful 

of French For the rest, I am delighted that you 

were able to make that tour. Your letters, written at the 
period, have given us all, and 1 think me more especially, very 
great pleasure. You were intent upon improving yourself 
rationally, and I believe you have succeeded, and that you 
sympathized so warmly with the life at Ehringhaus, has given 
me greater confidence even than before in regard to your 

future I see that mother has already made out 

a clean bill of health for me ; and, thank God, I can fully 
confirm it. During the four weeks that I have been at home 
I have tried myself in various ways, and have borne all 
very well. Could I but get rid of some of my business occu- 
pations, so as to be able to devote myself more to literary 
labours ; but I am afraid that will not be possible. .... 
I hope you will let us know in your next how the crown- 
prince* has been received at Aix. I am very much pleased 
to find that his journey has been a kind of triumphal proces- 
sion. I believe the best of him, and hope for the best from 
him, and neither fear the aristocratic nor the pietistic ten- 
dencies which people attribute to him. And now, fiarewdl, 
for the present, dear son ! May God continue to be witli y era. 
as we desire. 



* The present King of ProMia. 




"^^ 
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Schkiermacher to his Son, 

[CCCCLX.] 

I see that neither mother nor daughter has dated her 
letter, and I will, therefore, tell you that this sheet haa been 
put into my hands to-day, the 30th of January y but too late 
for the post.* .... I look upon it as an aver-sanguine 
expectation, erei^ should you intend to finish your studies 
here, that you will be able to be here by Easter; and I 
intreat you not to neglect anything to effect this, howeTer 
pleasant it would be, but to follow up your course of stucQes 
to the last. But that you may be here for our silver-wedding 
on the ISih of May, that I consider more feasible, and if we 
could then have you all together, as many as you are, Aat 
would indeed be delightful. Immediately af^er we had sent 
off our last letters, the Count f came here for a few days, and 
seemed no less impatient than bis son to see SEilde^xd bear 
his name; but, before the vacations, it will not be possible ; 
and, for my part, I would rather it should be at the end of 
the vacations than at the beginning ; but whetlier I shall be 
able to carry the question is very dubious. That mother has 

all hands full of work, you may suppose Hildis 

is already strutting about with a beautiful little gold watch, 
a quatre oouleurs, presented to her by her future £ither-in- 
law, during his stay here, and accompanied by some pretl^ 
verses. Our Elsbeth has long been sufferii^, aiul has to-day 
ventured out, for the first time, to her sister, whose little 
Siegfried is at present the general attraction and delight of 
the whole fiimily. By the time you arrive, he will probably 
have developed his linguistic talent a little more, and sdso be 
able to move with greater ease. At present, he b^ins to be 
able to stand when he is held, and his speaking powers are 
limited to a very doubtful " papa " and " mamma," and a few- 
monosyllabic articulations. I have been forced to keep the 
house these last three days, on account of a cough and hoarse - 

* Probably the last letter that Schleiermacher ever wrote, 
t Count Schwerin, of Putzar. 
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ness, which made it impossible for me to lecture. To-day I 
was obliged to go out to christen a child, and I also attempted 
t<> lefiture for an hour, but it went off very badly. From 
to-morrow, however, I will commence again, as usual. And 
now, my dear, God be with you. This letter will be sent to 
the post to-morrow. 



Tlurteen d&ys after the date of this lett^, the 12I& 
Febroary, 1834^ Schleiermaoher breathed his last. He 
died of inflammatioii of the luogs. The aubjoined 
account of his last days and hours was drawn up for 
their most intimate circle by his widow, who aurvived 
him only six years : — 

*^ For twelve days our beloved father had been suffer- 
ing from a Gocogjb, and great hoarseness^ and though 
bright and cheeifuly he looked very pale. To our 
anxious entreaties that he would be more careful of 
his healthy he always replied with the assurance that 
he felt perfectly well, thait whait he was then suffering 
under was a mere outward ailment, and that it did no^ 
in the least interfere with his inward health. 

" The evening of Thursday, 5th February, was the 
last that was spent in cheerful tranquillity in the home 
circle. In the night, the disease began with the most 
fearful pains in every port of the body (he had had isimilar 
symptoms the previous night, but they had passed x>% 
and he had not mentioned the fact), so that our dear 
fether said that he could not describe wh^e the pain 
was, but that every fibre of his body ached. His looks 
were those of a dying person, and he expressed his firm 
belief that he would not survive. I had sent imme^ 
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diatdy for the doctor, who declared the case to be very 
serious; but the remedies applied by him relieved the 
pains after a few hours, and the patient lay calm and 
without suffering in 'his bed. 

"On the Sunday there was a consultation of four 
physicians. The inflammation increased rapidly on 
this day, and in a few hours attained its highest degree. 
The patient was twice bled in one day, and though the 
doctors still gave hope, it was evident to those around 
that they did not entertain any themselves. I did not 
move from his bedside. The children and friends, who 
waited on my bidding in the next room, brought me 
everything I asked for. I required no other aid in 
nursing him, and the utmost quiet had been recom- 
mended. I obeyed the order so conscientiously, that 
I did not cause him to speak even one dear word 
to me. 

'^ He often assured me that he did not suffer so much 
as, perhaps, it appeared. During the whole of his 
illness, his mind was calm, collected, and gentle; he 
obeyed punctually every order of the doctor, never 
uttered a complaint or a murmur, and was throughout 
friendly and patient, though serious, and as if his 
thoughts were turned inwardly. 

"^On the Monday morning, the ^physician, aft«r ex- 
amining his pulse and his features, announced the 
approach of death. 

** The following are a few of his last, precious words 
that I have been able to retain. Once he called me to 
his bedside, and said, ^ I am, in fact, in a state between 
consciousness and unconsciousness (he had been taking 
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opium^ which caused him to doze frequently), but in- 
wardly I enjoy heavenly moments. I feel constrained 
to think the profoundest speculative thoughts, and they 
are to me identical with the deepest religious feelings.' 
Another time he raised his hand, and said, in a very 
solemn tone, ^ Here light a sacrificial flame.' Another 
time, again, ^To the children I bequeath thia saying 
from St John: "Love one another."' Again: *The 
dear children, what a blessing they are to us I ' Again : 
* I charge you to greet all my firiends, and to tell them 
how sincerely I have loved them.' * How I rejoice at 
the thought of our silver-wedding, and of Hildchen's 
wedding; I seem already to be enjoying the precious 
days. I would willingly have remained longer with 
you and the children ; ' and when I expressed a hope 
that it might still be so, he said, * Do not deceive your- 
self, dear heart,' and then, with the deepest tenderness, 
added, * There is still much for you to endure.' He 
asked to see the children ; but when I begged him to 
avoid everything that could cause him emotion, he at 
once submitted, and was content that one of them at a 
time should come into the room to bring something. 
He asked several times who was in the next room, and 
when I named the dear Mends, and told him that they 
were engaged in silent prayer with the children, he 
seemed pleased. 

**The last morning his sufferings greatly increased. 
He complained of excessive internal heat, and the first 
and the last murmur escaped his lips in the words: 
*Lord, I suffer much 1 ' His features assumed entirely 
the character of death, the death film spread over his 

VOL. IL Z 
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eyes^ the death straggle had been fonght. He then 
placed his two fingers on his eye^ as was his habit 
when reflecting deeply^ and began to speak. 

** *I have never clnng to the dead letter, and we have 
the atoning death of Jesns Christ, his body and his 
blood. I have ever believed, and still believe, that the 
Lord Jesns gave the commnnion in water and in wine.** 

*^ While saying this he raised himself up, his counte- 
nance lighted up, his voice became clear and strong. 
He then asked with priestly solemniiy : * Do you agree 
with me in this belief, that the Lord Jesus consecrated the 
water also that was in the wine? ' to which we replied 
with a loud yes ! ' Then let us take the Communion : 
the wine for you, the water for me,' he added solemnly; 

'but there is no time to fetch G ^,t qnickl quick ! 

Let no one take ofience at the form.' The necessary 
things having been brought in while we waited in 
solemn silence, an expression of heavenly rapture spread 
over his features, a strange lustre shone in his eyes, 
a look of beaming love fell upon us all, and after a few 
devout words of prayer, he commenced the holy cere- 
mony. He first gave me the bread, then each of the 
other persons present, and lastly himself, pronouncing 
each time in a distinct voice, the words, *Take eat,' &c. 
So loud, indeed, was his voice, that the children, who 
were kneeling at the door of the adjoining room, heard 
him quite plainly. 

* He had been ezpresdj forbidden to take wine, and it is a well- 
known fiEu^t, that throughout antiquity the Jews never drank wiue 
except mixed with water. 

t The clerk. 
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*' In like maimer he gave to each the wine with the 
usual words ; then addressing himself likewise^ he took 
the water, and then said: *0n these words of the 
scripture I rely, they are the foundation of my faith.' 
After he had pronounced the blessing, his eyes turned 
once more to me with a look fiill of love, and he said, 
^In this love and communion we are, and ever will 
remain united.' He sank back on his pillow. The 
expression of heavenly rapture still dwelt on his coun- 
tenance. After some minutes he said — ^ Now I can no 
longer remain here ;' and in a little while he added — 
^ Place me in another position.' We placed him on his 
side. He breathed heavily several times, and life was 
gone. In the meanwhile the children had come in 
and were kneeling round his bed. His eyes closed 
gradually." 



THE END. 
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a Viev of Haaorih Parsonage. Price It. 6rf. j morocco degant, 14*. 

The Life of J. Deacon Hume, Esq., late 

Secretary to the Board of Trade. By the Rev. Chables 
BaDHAM. Poit Buo, price 9«., doth. 

tkamoiEiusdiluid JulliiLaaiblogrsplileieiunt ' Vnfn^iiir-Snetalor. 

New Zealand and its Colonization, By William 

S1VAIN8ON, Esq. Demy ieo, price lie., cbth. 



-\VOBKS FTJBTJCSIUED BIT 

NEW PUBLICATIONS— «nfwiw«t 
Hong Kong to Manilla. By Hehrt T. Ellib, R.N. 

i^( Bm, inlA Frarfcen ChiMnitMU, pricf l!>. oI*t&. 
"ThenAmUctralfllilhcaUtstottbe Bulbor, J " Mr. BDI( kH KlieD (a tk« 7(UI« ft aaM nln- 
■Iiieli li Id prlKDl ■ llreti unDsn of wtail he 1 ■McHiglDnnMnir worlmfOiiliniaiiiMeouitTT 
law, hiMnl. BDd did durlni b tisuibv m u> ■ lllUs Vnoini M EDtlUk nadan.'-^tfHMriCid 
ruiA7 TUtM pluB."-n«Ea»r. I XnH o/liki fTorU. 

Gunnery in 1858 : a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, 

and Sporting Amu. By WnJJAM Gbeeneb, Author of 
« The GuiL* 

Demg Sva, vriOt iniuiratioitt, price lii^ciolk. 



Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. By Geobqe MacDonald, Author of " Within , 
and Without." Poii ew, pHce loi. 6<j. cb(A. 



iHiUBtaa' li. Id nmd rtmctB, nr 
«d, Jt mult Da niid,»iid rfl-roM. 



ought , 









deaoHbtloD* ornabuT*."— Pa^b T9I*a 



orlgioD>el 



If i'tUffraaK 
AlalnvaaQoB. 



ISl. 



QKOcUrfr- 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackehat, Esq. 

j1 JVfiw Edition, bang the Third, in Oiw rofuBit, Crovm 8po, 




TAe Education of the Human Race, 

first TraDsIated from the German of Lbssds'Q. 
Fcap. 8vo, aniiipte clolh,price 4s. 
*,* ThU remftrkftble work i* now first published in Engliifa. 



*'TheE«winaket dnile a_ .._ _ ,._ _, ^ __^ 

Homely Ballads for the Working MatCs 
Fireside. By Maet Skwell. 

£^AtJE nsuonJ. Po»( 8wi, doA, Oat ShiSiag. 

^Tm^^J*™jJ« mTCrtni wij melW let. 1 ■|Th^rtl■»^m11lOlD^««J«l^^o^l1b«m,■J4 
" BIBipis Mini, well tDlMI Co th> 1«K of Uw oSfc. " " 

e]HiufDrwhoniU»TiiniirUIa."-^(M<t<. | ^ ' 



SMITS, XUDES AND CO. 

XK. kusehts wobes on art. 

The Two Paths: being Lectures on Arty and 

its relation to Manufactures and DecoraUon. 

One Volume, Crmnn Sm, milk Tko Sted Engravingi, price 7s, 6d. elolA. 






kriunt tome fnn^tui or 



Ihrow sbiUuIsa In the waj or h'- '---!^—- ■ ■ ■■ 

The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth l%)aiand. Crown %vo. WiA HhutnUmu iramm iy At AuAer. 
Price T*. id. cloth. 

of SfaMj wmmj. snd of il> worUflSt 






difkAd fan* laid down; m* 
miwvr* «oaaiu4*« to th« eiv 



Modem Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial Suo, wUk Jiirtg-fioe Itluslradoiu engraved on Sleei, and 
116 Wofdcutt, drawn hy the Author. Price 21. 10s. dolk. 



wrLtBF 1l a lu^aakl ^TD^ieaflloii. He Addi to aar 
■tan oT knoirled^B hud fl^ovDwot."— lAider. 

saliomiiSevUnB. 

Modem Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. 

With Eighteen lUualratums drawn bf the Author, and eayravtd on Steel. 
Price 38*. ckA 




Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 

Imierial 8iw. Vol. I., 6lh Edilioa, \6s. cloth. Vol. II., *th Editim. 

Price We. Gd. cloth. 



lit dsv tlioucbt, and dertOoplBi 






r. auBkln'>varkwll]uiidth«fMiatflr mor« 
inrU tLetHldy oTloMan; (rOL Bain Ken 



"WOKKS I*tJBLieH:EI> BY 

WORKS OF MR. RVSKm~omtimed. 
The Stones of Venice. 

Compltlt in Three Vhliimtt, lBtperi<d Sent, wiA Fiflu-lhree Plata and 
namerout WtmdcuU, drawn by the Aitthor, Friee 51. 15>. 6d., clofH. 



V0I.L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plate*, price 2(, 2i. 2nd Edition. 
Tol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with SO Plates, price 27. a*. 
VoL ni. THE FALL, witli 12 Hites, price If. 11.. 6d. 

*'TlilB book Li outt vtalflli, ii«ti^4, no other muTi 
ttnild hftTfl ivrltun. koA one tw wlilch tbv worM 

Mgk»t degne etofnent, mata, iClmnUtinK to 
tliDuiiit. ud rtrttle In i.uEs«t(iin. It will, ire 
■n nnilimd. elavntii tiuia bmi IDUUest. nlim 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, tcith Fourteen Plates draan hy the Author, Imperial Svo. 
Price ll. 1». cloth. 
"Ry "TUfl Seveit lAmpH ot ArehltMtnrt 






Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859, 

Fijth Thouiand. Price One Shilling. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, draicn by the Author. Second Edition. Crotun Boo, 
Price 8j. 6d. cloth. 






iQco^tal."'^^cajiDmi$t, 






The Political Economy of Art. Prke 2e. Gd. cZotlt. 



A Portrait of John Ruskin, Esq., Engraved by 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing by George Ricsuomd, ' 

Prinia, One Guinea; ladia Proofs, Tieo Guineat, 



SMITBC, DBIZDJBS .AJNT) CO. 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 






CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By John 
William ELate. 8vo, price 16*. 
cloth. 

" Mr. Kaye has written a history of the develop- 
ibent of Christianity in India by all its agencies 
and ail its manifostations. . . . His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a valuable use of his great oppor- 
tanities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will .probably become a standard authority."— 
TitMi. 

" The author traces the histoiy of Christian 
Missions in India from their earliest commence- 
ment down to the present time, with a light 
and graceful pen. ana is not wearisomely minute, 
but Judiciously discriminative."— J.<A«it(Btf]ii. 

" Mr. Kaye's is, in many respects an able book, 
and it is likely to prove a very useftil one. Mr. 
Kaye is not only most instrnctive from his fami- 
liarity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
Judges everything as it was seen and Judged by 
the great statesmen whose wisdom has made 
British government possible in ln6iA,"—Saturdap 
Jteview, 

" Seldom have we had the good fortune to read 
so simple, thoroueh. and excellent a history : it 
will remainastandard book."— if omtn^Cilronte/«. 

" Mr. Kaye has done good service to the cause 
of Christian missions by the publication of his 
ro\xime."—Illu8trated News of the World. 

*' A clear and careful retrospect of the rise and 
progress of Christianity in the Baat"— Black- 
wood's Moffozine, 

UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. By J. W. 
Kate. New and Cheap Edition, 

, in 2 vols., small post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12«. doth. 

"Some additions which have been made to the 
present volumes, place in a strong light the saga- 
city and good sense of Lord Metcalfe. . . . The 
present demand for a new edition is a sufficient 
commendation of a work which has already occu- 
pied the highest rank among biographies of the 
great men or modem times."— 06»«Ttfr. 

*' A new and revised edition of the life of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
in governing India. The new edition not only 
places a very instructive book within the reach of 
a greater number of persons, but contains new 
matter of the utmost value and interest."— CH^tc. 

" One of the most valuable biographies of the 
present day. This revised edition has several 
fresh passages of high interest, now first inserted 
flrom among Lord Metcalfe's papers, in which his 
clear pres<nenoe of the dangers that threatened 
our Indian empire is remn rkablr shown. Both in 
sice and price the new edition is a great improve- 
ment on the original work."— £conomi«^. 

"This edition is revised with oa re and Judgment. 
Mr. Kaye has Judiciously condensed that portion 
of his original work which relates to the earlier 
career of the great Indian statesman. Another 
improvement In the work will be found in the 
augmentation of that part setting forth Lord 
MetoaUlB's views of the insecurity of our Indian 
empire."— G/o6«. 

" A much improved edition of one of the most 
interesting political biognH;>hies in English 
literature.*^— iVoMottoI Bevtiew, 



PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD 
METCALFE. By J. W. Kate. 
Bemy 8to, price 16«. cloth. 

*' We commend this volume to all persons who 
like to study State papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the 
frpequlatlve sagacity of a philosophical statesman. 
No Indian litoraiy ■noukl be without it."— JVms. 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, C.C.B* 

By J. W. Kate, 2 vols., 8vo, ^th 
Portrait. Price 36«. cloth. 

" The biography is replete with interest and 
information, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
itself to the general reader."— Athenaum, 

"One of the most interesting of the recent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen."— 
NalioncU Beview. 

" This book deserves to participate in the popu- 
larity which it WM the good fortune of Sir John 
Malcolm to enjoy ."—J^dtn&ur^/A Review, 

"A very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literature. We recommend it strongly to all who 
desire to learn something of the history of 
British India."— JVietD (iuarterlp Review, 

" Mr. Kaye's biography is at once a contribution 
to the history of our poucy and dominion in the 
liast. and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large hearted men whose energy and prin- 
ciple have made England great."— JBrJtt»A Quar' 
terljf Review, 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Sixth 
Thousand. By Harriet Marti- 
NEAU. Price 2s. 6<f. cloth. 

*•* A reliable class-book for examination in the 
history ot British India. 

"A good compendium of a great suhlect."— 
National Review, 

"A succinct and comprehensive volume."— 
Le<tder, 

SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. By Harriet Martineau. 
Second Edition. Demy 8?o. Price 
5s, cloth. 

"As the work of an honest able writer, these 
Sumestions are well worthy of attention, and no 
doubt they will generally be duly appreciated."— 
Observer, 

" Genuine honest utterances of a clear, sound 
understanding, neither obscured nor enfeebled by 
party prejudice or personal selfishness. We cor- 
dially recommend all who are in search of the 
trutn to peruse and reperuse these pages."-- 
DailpNews, 

EIGHT MONTHS' CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SE- 
POYS, DURING THE MUTINY, 
1857. By Colonel Georob Bour- 
CHiER, C.B., Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. With plans. Post 8vo, 
Price 78, 6d, cloth. 

" Col. Bourchier has given a right manly, fhlr, 
and forcible statement of events, and the reader 
will derive much pleasure and instruction trota 
his pngea."—AtkeiuBum, 

"Ool. Bourchier describes the rarious opera* 
tions with a modest forgetfulness of sefi, as 
pleasing and as rare as the clear manly style in 
which they are narrated."— X,<<«rary Gazette, 

'*None who really desire to be more than very 
■uperflcially acquainted with the rise and pro« 
gress of the rebellion maj consider their studies 
complete until they have read CoL Bourchier. The 
nloely engraved plans ftrom the Colonel's own 
sketches confer additional value upan his contri- 
bution to the literature of the Indian war,"— 
Leader, 
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■WOHKS PTTTyr^T BTT IFP BY 



NEW WOEKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST- 

Con/iraied. 



P£R80NAL AD VENTURES DURINQ 
THE INDIAN REBELLION, IN 
ROHILCUND, FUTTECHUR, AND 

OUOE. By W. Edwabcs, E.g.. 
B.C.S. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 
Price 6s. clotb. 



A LADY'S ESCAPE FROM CWA. 
UOR DURING THE MUTINIES 
OF 1857. By Mas. Coopljnd. 
Post Bto. Price lOi. Gd 



THE CHAPLAIN'S NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHI. By the 
Bev, J. E. W. RoiTOH, Chaplain 
to tiie Delhi Field Force. Post 
8to, with a plan of Uie City and 
Siege WoritB. Priae 10«. td.dolh. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUT- 
FULLAH, A MOHAMEDAN GEN- 
TLEMAN, WITH iN ACCODNT OF 
Hia Yjsii to Fjiolaro. Edited 
by E. B. EiBTwiCK. Esq. Third 
Edition, gmall pott 8to. Price S*. 
dotb. 






wDBdir u4 dtltghi. 



THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. 

By FaKDEKicE E. Coopek, Esq., 

C. S., Uinritrit. Post 8io, with 
Map. Price 7». M. cloth. 



THE DEFENCE OF LUC KNOW i 
A Stait -OmcKH'B Diast. By 
Captain Thomas F. Wiiaoir, isth 
Bengal N.I., AaBiituit Adjutant- 
GEncral. Sixth Thousand. With 
plan of the Beaidency. Small post 
8to. Price 2*. 6d. 

" Unadomal and Blmple, the Btory !■, nArerthfl- 




bmxth, sudes -ajxts co. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST- 
Co»litmed. 



THE UFE OF MAHOMET AND 
HtSTORY OF ISLAM TO THE 
ERA OF THE . HEQIRA. By 
WuAAiM MciB, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. 2 vols., Sto. Price 32j. 
cloth. 

"Thfl nwit psri^t lifa of HAliDm«t 1b Uw 
^nvllsblu^oit^pOrpartLiilMinHnf other, . . . 

hvlDfl knf prelnulODt to hUtartoblifnowledK^." 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF BRIGA- 
DIER-CENERAl. JACOB, C.B. 

Eiited by Capt. Lewis Pkllt, 
Demy 8*0. Price lai. cloth. 



THE PARSEES : tbbib Hibtori, 
Reuoion, KitrsKKS avd CcsTOua. 
Bj BoBABHOT Fraiues. Fust 
S TO. price lOi. cloth. 



THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
EUROPEAN AND NATIVE AR- 
MIES IN INDIA. By JosEi-n 
EwART, M. D., Bengal Medical 
Service. Demj Bvo. Price 9«. 
cloih. 



INDIAN SCENES AI4D CHARAC- 
TERS, Sketcbkd jtbom Life. 
By Prince Alexis Soltikoff. 
Sixteen Platea in Tinted TJtho- 
grapby, with Detciiptioiu. Edited 
by E. B. BuTwiCE, Eaq., F.R.S. 
C5olombier folio, hnlMJoand in 
morocco, printi, 3l. Si. ; proofi 
Conly BO co^et pnirted), 4£ 4*. 



NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION 
FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL OF INDIA TO THE COURT 
OFAVAINiaSS. With Notices 

OF IHB COCSTRT, GoTBRNMEirT, 

AND Pbopi.e. By Capt. I£b!irt 
Yule, Bengnl Engineers. Imperial 
Bvo, with 21 platea (12 coloared), 
SO woodcuts, and i maps. Ele- 
guntly bouDii in cloth, vrith gilt 
edges, price 2l. lis. dd. 

" A lEabelT rolumfl Eq ODTBeouH golden corera. 

L''.''.''..'.'»Sl'Ji'.,9.^'.?'5?.,?,?.-J^:...!f.ra 



Ql Aal4l4Voii4 theGuge*,*'— .4(A«jiiBiiii. 

" C4pt&in Tulo hafl brmmht to hl« lurrHtlve a 
kiHwIfld^ flf manr tbln^. which l» thft ^'^f 




TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. By 

Lieutenant Williak Bice, 25th 
Bombay N. I. Super toyal Svo. 
With 12 platei iu cbramo-iitho- 
graphy. Price 21». cloth. 




THE COMMERCE OF INDIA WITH 
EUROPE, AND ITS POLITICAL 
EFFECTS. By B. A. Irving, 
E»q. PottSro. Price 7», 6A cloth. 



i?r^OEKS i>tjbx.isjh:ei> by 



WOEKS ON IKDIA AND 



£AST« 



THE ENGLISH IM WESTERN INDIA: 

BEING THE BaRLT HI8TOBT OF THE 

Factory at Sxtbat, of Bombay. 
By Philip Akderson, A.M. 2nd 
edition, 8vo, price 14«. clotb. 

'Qxtaint. om-iouii, and ^musing, thla volume 
»■ escribes, from old manuscripts and oMoure 
books, the life of EngUsU merchants inan Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of hisloricai 
lmportanoe."---ri<*«n<B«iB. , .. ^ .. 

•'^A book of permanent ralyjM/'—Quardian. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. ScHARF. 8vo, price 15«., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

"Whoever desires to have the best, the com- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Onental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Speir; in which he wiU And the storytold in 
clear, correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got Mp."—I!xaminer. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY: being a Report 
ON THE Works constructed on 
THOSE Rivers, for the Irrigation 
of Provinces in the Presidency 
OF Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28». cloth. 

"A most curious and Interesting work."— 
i:conomi$t. 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments of Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price SOs. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of Important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Mnjor 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey: and which are 
described, with an abundance of highLv cuiious 

graphic illustrations. In this most interesting 
ook."— Examiner, 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, Svo, 
with Maps, price 18*. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
ronscientious, and observant person, and really 
}mportant in many respects."— TtwM. . ^^ ^ 

'Hkfr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gaiu a true 
nppreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad>oatt through every page."— 
AthetuBum, 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5*. cloth. 

"An entertaining and Instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— Hi/i/ary Spectator. 

"Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
iUnstrate Anglo Indian life and the domestic 
manners and namtsof Hindostan ''—Obterver. 

" A pleasant collection of amusing anecdotes." 
-- Critic. 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo, price 2*. 6c/. 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. Svo, price 18*. cloth. 

ROYLE'S FIBROUS PLANTS OF 
INDIA fitted for Cordage, 
Clothing, and Paper. 8vo, price 
I2s. cloth. 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super 
roj'al 8vo, price 145. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2s. ed. cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

WITH SOME Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, Svo, 
price I4s. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. One voL Svo, 
with Plates, price I2s. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy Svo, 
price 128, 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. Svo, price 3*. 6d, 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR --RANGOON. Post Svq. 
with Plates, price 28, 6d. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post Svo, price 
14:8, cloth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. Svo, price 6«. cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5s., 10 to 
14, price Bs. each. 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummudan 
Law. Svo, price 68. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUD AN LAW 
OF SALE. Svo, price 14«. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. Svo, price 
99. cloth. 



SMITH, EiaiBE A-ND CO- 



SISGELLAirilOnS. 



ANMALS OF BRrTISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A Classified Scmmarv 
OF Parliamentary Papebs. Ei. 
by Professor Lbonb Leyi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super roval 8to, anil the Subscrip- 
tiun is.Two Guineas, pajable in 
Bdvunce. The Thirtj-fOurth Part 
is just issueil, commencing the 
Tliird Year's Issue. Volumes I. to 
IV. may be had, price 41. is. cloHi. 



Eilile. II WILL uiLb^ tliDie perai>ii» vhar«rQi 
mereLy for eenenL butpoHL u'blla II wLll dlT 



CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO. Translated frum the 
Russian, by H S. Edwards. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Planof hlsHoii«e,aniiaMap. Post 
8»o, price 10». 6rf. cloth. 



SHARPrS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
IVtENT. ThiHandReTisedEdition. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 



ELLIS'S (WILLIAM; REUCION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post Bro, pnce 
7*. 6<f. cloth, 
*' A book feddnned to jonnff Hopla ot tha 

Dpt>AF tflq t110iuui4 opon tDOLnl dutlea."— 



THE Oxford museum, ny 

Henri W. Aclaxd, M.D., and 
Joiix HnsKiK, A.M. Post Svo, 
with three U&utTotions. Price 
Sa. 6d. clotb. 



THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF 
IRELAND. By Harriet Mab- 
TiNBAD. 8yo. Price 3s. Hii., cloth 
boards. 



PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Seconi 
Edition, Small Post Svo, price 5s. 
cloth. 



ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 



Rm 



! ClM- 



y BosPHORHB. By Duhcak 
McPhesson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.R.G.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 

nith Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, i Deluding Eight 
Coloured Pac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

^mitLiM Bt_«TWT jrt nUjnit tf rt b^mi uiiIiiuLU. 
u mbiubMo lUnSUiBm luul lo uMlft tli« 



WESTCARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE AnHIRALIAN GOLD MlNES 

IK 1857. PostSvo, with Maps, price 
lOs. 6d. cloth. 




^C-OEKS I>TJBTTBJdLJbU> BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— con^wwed 



TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Wink- 
WOKTH. With a Preface by the 
Bev. Chasles Kikoslbt. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 7«. Qd, 

" HUs Winkworth luis done a serTloe, not only 
to church history and to literature, but to those 
who seek simple and true-hearted devotional 
readine, or who desire to kindle their own piety 
through the example of saintly men, by producing 
a very instructive, complete, and deeply iiiterest- 
inic life of Tauler.aud by giving to usaifo a sample 
of Tauler's sermons tastefully and vigwously 
translated/'^Guardtoie. 

" No difTerenoe of opinion can be felt as to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, or the general 
interest attaching to this book. The Sermonn 
are well selected, and the translation excellent." 
—AtAenaum, 

CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE ; BEING ▲ JOUBNET ACROSS 
THE PlAJNS to the MoRMON 

Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2s. Sd, cloth. 

" Mr. Chaiidless is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a full account of the nature 
of the country, the religion of the Mormons, their 
government, institutions, morality, and the singu- 
lar relationship of the sexes, with its oonse- 
quences."— Otfic. . „ ^ ^. 

"Those who would understand what Mor- 
monism is can do no better than read this 
authentic, though light and lively volume."— 
Leader. 

" It impresses the reader aa faithful."— i^o^NoZ 
Bevieio, 

DOUBLEDArS LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two rolumes, 
8yo, price 18«. cloth. 

"It is a good book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
written."— iSfaturdo^ Bevieto. 

"This biography Is a work of great merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, clear, and practically 
luteresting."--i^6ad6r. 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hail 
it as a most valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical ucAenoe."—Briti»k Quarterlv, 

CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown 8vo, 
price 6«. cloth. 

"Mr. Cayleyhas evidently studied his subject 
thoroughly, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though 



ophicai, though unpretend- 
ing history or an important epoch.*'— i^etc 

Q^arter^f^ 
" Two Instructive Tolumes.'*— 06»er»«r, 

BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES 5 or, The Dan- 
gers to Belioious Liberty in 
THE Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
Yolume, Syo, price 5s, cloth. 

"Dr.Bunsea Is doixtg good servloe. not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to religtoac liber^ in 
the present state of the world."— Jiritts* Quar- 
terly, 
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THE COURT OF HENRY Vlil.s 

BBiNO A Selection of the 
Despatches of Sebastian Gius- 
tinian, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8 vo, 
price 2ls. doth. 

" It is seldom that a page of genuine <M history 
is reproduced for us with as mnch evidence of 
painstaking and real love of the subject as in the 
selection or despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Uawdon BrowiL"— Timet. 

"Very interesting and (roggestire resumes."— 
BritUh Quarterly Seview. 

" Most ably edited."— i'yater'* Moffaviite, 

PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8vo, price 25. 6d. cloth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true Attic salt in i&m."^IAterarp 
Gazette. 

*' Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge or men and books .'^—/;>«ctd^r. 

"A motft amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— Pr«M. 

STONErS RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Bemy Byo, with Pl^^s, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14«. doth. 

"Aplain and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Diemen's LKni."—AtheneBum. 

"A perfect guide>book to Van Diemen's Land.** 
Examiner. 

" One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— aVcit Quarterly. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; BSPECIALLT TrOPIOAL. 

By P. LovELL Pmillifs, M.D. 
Demy Svo, price 7*. 6d, clotli. 

" This volume should be in evoy fism-house. 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— Critic. 

" This treatise contains neiu'ly all that Is known 
of the s<4enee of agriculture."- 0&Mrv«r. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, with 
Map and View, price lOs. 6d, cloth. 

" Sir John Forbes' volume ftUly Justifles its tHIe. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren> 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting aoeooB^ 
of them."— Literarv Gazette, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 
price 14«. doth. 

"Dr. Conolly has embodied in this work hia 
experiences of the new system of treating patients 
at Hanwell Asylum."— fconomMt. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Conolly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the sultfecs.*' 
—We»tmin8ter Review. 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One voL, 
post Svo, price 105. 6rf. cloth. 

" The subject is novel, eurioua. and not witlioat 
interest, while a stron« sense oC tlie real obtains 
throughout."— iS^ctacor. 

"The history of tlie Red Biver SetUeBMnt is 
remarkable, if not nniqoe, among colonial 
records."— Xittfrary Gazette. 

" One of tiM most interostlag of the romasees 
of civiiisation."— OAsertwr. 



SM^ETHC, TrriT>y.-R -AJKTD CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— conimt^df. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Map and Plate, 2ls. cloth. 

"A well written narrative of most exciting ad* 
ventures."— Ottardiom. 

"A narrative ftUl of incident and dangerous 
adventure."— X(i(«rary Oazette. 

** Mr. Rosa's v(riames have an historieal value 
and present interest."— ^2o&e. 

RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Chbs- 
NBT, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. Third 
edition. Post 8vo, with Maps, 
price 12*. cloth. 

"The only work on the subject suited to the 
military reader."— I7ni/«d Servtee Oazette. 

" In a strategic point of view this work is very 
valuable."— JView Quarterljf. 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
hy John Leech. Post 8vo, price 
98, cloth. 

''Yenr amusing, and conveying an impression of 
Xiftithfmness."— ivafionoZ Review. 

"The author is humorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."- i&pr««. 

"A very lively, entertuning companion."— 
Cfritic. 

" Quietly, but humorously, written." — 
AthencBum. 

THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8yo, price Ss. cloth. 

"A well arraoged and oarefnlly dicested com- 
pilation, giving a clear insia^t into the economy 
of the army, and the v(«ung of our military 
system."— <K^c^iUor. 

LEVrS MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8yo, 
price 12«. cloth. 

" It is sound, clear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chsmbers, offices, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
stiperfluons in nonB."—AtheiuBum. 

** Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremiely serviceable hook."—BMimi$ter. 

"An admiraMe work of the kind."— £<np Times. 

"It prrsents a fkir summary of the law on the 
great sutiJeot of which it treats."— £a» MagoMne. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 

AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 

SHIPPING. Second edit, greatly 

enlarged. Syo, price 4«. 6</. boards. 

*'Mr. 'Ruomaon treats of the immediate ^toets 
of war : of enemies and hostile property ; of inises 
and pmateers: ot liceaae, raasom, re-cantore, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of seareh, armed neatraUties, 
Ac, Ac"— JSTeoKOSiift. 

UNDINE. From the German of << De 
la Motte Foiiqu6." Price U. 6d 



MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8yo, 
price bs, cloth. 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8yo, price UsM. 
cloth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by CHuia>£R 
CooMAL Det. 8yo, price Is. 6rf. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS JN ASIA. Post 8vo, 
price 2«. 6</. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaTB OF GoOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 4«. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS ov Coral 
Beefs, Yolcanio Islands, and 
ON South America. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, price 10*. Qd, 
cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

AVES 7 

RBPTILIA 6 

PISCES a 

INVEBTBBRATiB 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5«. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post 8yo, 5«. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with moftrationa, price 24«. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Poat Svo, 
28, ed, doth. 
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•WOEKS I>TJBI.ISKCED BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— (jon^inuecf* 



DOUBLEDAVS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition, 8to, 
6#. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

Tols., post 8vo, price 1/. 1«. cloth. 

POETICS : AN EssAT ox Poetry. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 870, 
price 28, 6(f. cloth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julli Kavanagh. 
Post 870, with Portraits, price 58. 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Katanaoh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12«. cloth. 

STEINMETrS NOVITIATE j ok, 
The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 2«. 6d, cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 38. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
28. 6d. cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8yo, price 2#. 6d. cloth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Boman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A List of the books, with their prices, may be had 
on application. 

LEICH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two toIs., price 
108. cloth. 

LEICH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

3«. 6rf. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

58. cloth. 

LEICH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
58. cloth. 
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NATIONAL SONCS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
E. C. Grbntille Mubrat, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8?o, price 
28. 6d. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C. F. C0RNWALLI8. Post 8vo, price 
68. cloth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 

8vo, price 10*. 6rf. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 38. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
8vo, price 12*. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price 1«. 6d, By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In parts, each complete, 
price Is. each cloth. 

I.-TIIE MECnANIO. 

II.-THB LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
IlL-TUB PASTOtt OF DBONFELLS. 

v.— THE COUNTRY TOWN. 
VI.— LIVE ANU LKT LIVE; OB. THE ALUT- 

CHBSTBR WeAVBBS. 

YIL-TUE SEASIDE FABM. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 1 
in foolscap 8yo, half-bound. | 

I.-OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 1».M. ' 
II.-PEOGRESSIVB LESSONS IN SOOIAL I 

SCIENCE, 
in.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 

SCIBNOBS. U. I 

IV.-OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

v.— WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO ? &0. 1«. sewed. 
*«* These works are recommended by the Com* 
mittee of Ooanoil on Education. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 toIs. Syo, price 
368. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8yo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10«. 6d. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 
A Grammar of ths Tubkish 
Language. 8vo, price 12«. 

BRIDGNELUS INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Kojal Sto, 
price 21«., half-bound. 
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SMITir, ELUEB AND CO. 



mW CHEAP SERIES 


OP POPULAE WOEKS. ; 


In Somll Post 8ro, ' 


With large Type, od good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 




BRITISH moiA. ByllXRRisi 




MxBTiNEiD. Price 2*. &d. clutU. 
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THE TOWN! ITB MEMOBABI.B 




Charactehb iND Events. Bj- 




LeiohHdnt. With 49 EngniTiDgB. 




Price 2e. 6d. cloth. 




■'We win misff no higher unJorRieni ror ■ 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 




ART. By John Rdbkin, M.A. 




Price 2*. 6rf. clotb. 
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THE FTALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF 




GENERAL BONAPARTE. Wiih 




a map. Price, Half-a-Urown, clolh. 
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TVOSSS T>TT-nT.TaT3r-piT> s'S' 

CHEAP SEBIES OF FOPULAB FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large Tjye, on good Paper, and Btrongly bound in cloth. 



PtHhnui moA ortflluU^. tTVth Uld pfttstoa. 



IhonshU Hn tn»» Hnnd. Md o rtelna]; Knd thB 

" ± very pMlutlo We: Terr Mnnlv, bad » 
UV* trati i^U, li iuicall tc sfoM ^tertng 

tA^BD rmn lift- It fa ftp episode In ihla woTk-ft- 

^iihkduiiigiuiildeUisUiruiL It la s book far 

■neb HWT. vlgnaBCT, and oHabuHtr^ Iti vftir 
futti an a tta Ma or rtnar. udlM lienttM 
>» im^^^LU t^mtook^kiifalu ItoelBi- 

" AluUBt a ll tbfct w t rm^ in a navttllat the 
at daHiMrtAicVjpimmaiiuMi. twrionlNid 
knowtadn of nn. BflkUn — 4m, aunlAp&nt 
««l^-l» tha niauiietalitio of EfilaTio^"- 



kV. II pn ia Mi aa ttttTauitiit, lad m Iitb- 

be Hnrar ofjnvMo t Sa Mtlan ud o^ruIm 
IntanaB. TnBCBHaaBBiiaairlliA,fbT Btnuili 
Id dalina of BBotteLin Bot tr a —wndeala 



v^ Undinnilse Elijah Iv (1 
JISrlb^^iS^Hld fMllDI vh 
gennlna Bnsll^lntln maamUbH 



thought and ■loriona pnaahm ablna hare uid 






very ^reat pc^n- oT^^BiInd In the 



Bvim, 3r.T.T)Tr.n ajsth co. 

CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

ContitwaL 
DEERBROOK. B; Hukiet AFTCR DARK. By Wiuua CobLoii. 
Martihkac. Price 3i. 6d. cloth. Price S«. SiJ. doth. 



TALES OF THE COLONIES. 
Bj CHULEa BowcBorr. Frice 
3t. 6d. cloth. 



ROMANTIC TALES (indading 
" ATillittt "). By the Aathoi of 

"John Hali&i, Gentlemui." A 

new edition. Price Si. Gd. cloth. 

" Id ft Dloe ](Aow1edc« of tbs rtnaonitnta of the 

IHMUe boftrt, »ii4 hi ft hunpypewvt- of dvptotlitg 

JUIdduinatiiiaksYVrTHFVaftblenuUlnB. There 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the 
Aathor of " John Halifax, Gentle- 
," &c. Price Si. 6ii. cloth. 





floed 'br tiii4 ttgir knowledfv : »Ui4r la lb 
hBlji^t4n«(V^ii« the ftrtietLfi fans of aontisat 1l 

^Hlj tunllier la their ftwa^iui- ' — "-' 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
THE TENANT OP WLOFELL HALL. By Actor Bell. (Now nod 
KATHIE BRANOE : the Fimuide HinoRT or a Qdibt Life. By Hih.me 

Leb, Author of Sylran Holt'a Daughter." 
SELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir Asthur Hallam Eltoh, Bart., U.P. 
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"W OBKB PTTBI-ISHED BY 



NEW NOVELS. 

(to BB HU> at all LIBIURIE8.) 



AQAINST WIND AND TtDE. By 
HoLHE Lbb, AntboT of " SylT&n 
Holt's Dftughter," (Now ready.) 



llieme for bit de-CTliidie M»n«. T)i»a 
la good! ^e ckmoten alliiia]! anil u 



THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 
By Mra. Chables J. Pbobt. 8 vols. 




COUSrN STELLA; on, Conflict. 
By the Author of " Vioiet Bank." 
8 toIb. 



TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Bareowclistb, Author of 
" Amber hill." 3 vols. 

trrlT&liljdeirelmcd. TtL«lnl« 




ELLEN RAYMOND; OR, l>s a 
DowKB. By Mrs. Vidil, Aathor 
of "Talea for the Itush," &c. 
a^rolB. 

^^worin. "* """ " """iicdym 

"Jan. Jldil dl,pli5» Sonree, tnuliutlaii. 
Uld power In no ouminon dojcroe. • • • Tbun l» 

LOST AND WON. By Gbobqiaka 

M. Cbaik, Authorof "Biversto " 
1 voL Sad Edition. 
" KDlMn« inperlor to IblB n'.rel bu ftppn 



smith:, elueb .ajnu co. 



NEW NOVELS— continued. 



SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 
By Holme Lee, Author of " Kathie 
Bcande," &c. 2nd ediliOD. 3 vols. 
"TlM vett4iUbUgliWI nruUlion of Holms 
I«e. ui>iionlwiinr,vin tsMlve lu ulAliionsL 
3lM7. Itoy .W jnM Mtlo a or 'Silnm Ho^t^ 
SaniAMr.' lFl*BoliuiBtvl>l« oii»iui''T U" 
"Tbsnli nnflk that li Httnctlraln 'Sjivaa 
flned. nnSEUiii li MslirMiltli/, Bod luIanL" 

p^a^se."—fiea QiKtrtarli/ Revievf- 

'*A r«Bl1y Houiid. B*uJ Tmok. hlBli|j finished, 
iliioors."— B««*iiC>nwrH(ji J(aimi>«. 
MY LADY ; a Tale ot Modbbn 
Life. 2 vole. 

■"Uf Ljidy ' 1h B DnA specimen of an Pi 






>D-pla«. 



ilniwn, Did one) nnr u oueuiuuB itf tndl- 
vLduiuTtr, qr tfBon HnoBuJu*, nfto 




•"(iMlon ailtll' 1" ■ (rood .lory. idmtmMy 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 



THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of "Margaret ; 
Prejudice at Home." I vol. 



■WOBKS FTJBUBHED BIT 



NEW NOYELS— <wi(inwe<i 



KATHK BRANDt 




■tun, Thi ^OigTiuH tmkued UmiaU irith 
■plrll of tbe tamu,"-LiaAir, 

"TtaaihMTlH UXd witb a jtraptaia u>d rna 

pAd, uidlfaA chroEdDlartu pffDdiuBd ftiunuic* 
■M onlj dT inM nlH b ■ Uitgrtnl ixilu ol 
¥tev, biltpMMHillclDHueUlDimnpoc-"— -" — 



PERVBtSION ; ob, Thb Caubu ahs 
CoHMMimncM or IiiriDELmr. By 
tbe lain Bev. W. J. Contbbuie. 

~ I Bmr bH ■ to«k<u Inlini*. vUet 

I with ih« mdn aftflr be biu <flQ»4 Iba 



THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA i 

i. Lots Stost. By M. BiTBin- 
Edwabob. 2 Tols. 



MAUD SKILUCORNE'S PEHANCE. 
By Habt C. Jacbson. Author ot 
"The Story of My Wardahip." 



FARINA. By Obobob Hkkei>it 

"A iQHWHt <tf »Tl»1i«rt In i^Hlf ot rablHr 



FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 
OK, Phabeb ov LoticoH Life. By 
E. M. Whitti, Author of "The ■ 
Governing Claases." 2 toIs. | 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A : 

RoMANCB OF Venice. By Thoiub 

DOUBLEDAY. 2 Tola. 



NOVELS POETHCOMING. 



A NEW NOVEL. By Nathakiki. Hawthohne, Author of "The S»rlet 

Letter," &c 3 voIb. 

A NEW NOVEL By the Author of " My Ladv," 3 vols. 

And olhcT Workt vf FictiiM by Popular Aalhvrs. 



SMITH, ELI>BR .A.7ST> CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOR TOXTKG BEADESS. 

THE PARENTS^ CABIfST of Amusbmeivt and iNsrsnonaN fob Yofnm 
FsBJSONS. Kew CH^tion, curefallj revised, in 12 SIiHling Yolames, each, 
complete in itself^ and contaiiuDg a full page Bhistratioa in oil cotonrs, 
with wood engravings, in ornamented boards. 

CONTENTS. 

AMUSING STOIUES. all tendingto the davekq>ment of ggpdqitalitiea. «nd th« sroldiuiM of flraltt. 
BIOOBAPHIOAL ACCOUNTS OF BBMABKABLB OHABAOTBBS. InterMting to Tonng Poople. 
8IMPLB NABttATIYES OP HISTOBIOAL BVBNT3. saited to the oaoaotty of ohildren. 
ELUCIDATIONS OF NATUBAL HI8TOBY, adapted to enoouraw) habtts of oboerrafeioB. 
FAMIUAB EXPLANATIONS OF NOIABLB SOIBNTIFIO ^SOOYEBIBS AND MBOHANIOAL 

INVENTIONS, 
LIYBLT ACCOUNTS OF THE QEOGBAPHT, INHABITANTS, AND PBODUOTIONS OF 

DIFFEBENT COUNTBIES. 

Kiss Bx>axwos>K's Opiation of the TAMwam* OAMismti— 

"I almoat IM afVatd of pntetes it a« mn^ aa I think it deaerrea. . . . There is so mooh 
Tarietyin the book that it oannoc tire. It altematelj excites and relieves attentioa^aaA doe* not lead 
to the Dad habit oC MUeriax avar tlw mind bgr requiring no exertion fW>m the reader. . . . Whoever 
your acientifio aasooiate is, be imoerstanda his business and children's capabilities rlytik velL . . • 
Without lecturlnflL or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked!, and hence all 
the sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side." 



* * 



The work is now complete in 4 vols., extra cloth, gilt edges, at 3«. 6d, 
each; or in 6 volumes, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2«. 6^. each. 



Bj the Author of <* Hound the Fire," &c. 

I. 

UNICA : A Stobt fob a Sunday 
Aftebnoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price 3s, cloth. 

'* The character of Unioa is charmingly con- 
eeived, and the story pleaaantly told."— JjpemUor. 

" An exoellent and exceedingly pretty story for 
children."— iStotesiaon. 

"This tale, like its author's former onea, will 
find favour in the nuraery."— .l^l«iMB«aK 

OLD CINQERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS. WHh Four 
CJoloured Plates. Price Ss, cloth. 

"'Old Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
delightful, and the drawing and colouring of the 
pictorial part done with a spirit and correctness." 
—Preu. 

" This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a feeling of country fk'eshness."— 
Speetator. 

** The book is wellgot up, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— fi7o6«. 

** An excellent boya' book ; excellent in its moral, 
chaste and simple in its language, and luxuriously 
mustnted."-Jllu$traUdNeio$oftke World. 

"A very liveLv and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very d^cately coloured pictures." — 
£conomi$t. 

"AdeUghtrui story for little boys, inculcating 
benevolent feelings to the voor."—EcleetieBeview. 

ni. 

WILUE'S BIRTHDAY^ saowiNOHOw 
A Little Bot did what hb Liked, 

AND HOW HE EnJOTED IT. With 

Four Illustrations. Price 2*. 6d, cl. 

WILLIE'S REST Ta Sunday Stoby. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 
28. 6d. cloth. 

"Gracefyil little tales, containing some pretty 
parables^ and a good deal of simple feeling."— 
jleonomut. 

••Extremely well written story books, amnains 
and moral. Mid got up in a very Laodaome style.** 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Fourniottrations. Price 3«. cl. 

"An excellent little book of moral improvement 
made pleasant to children : it is ftu* beyond the 
com mon-plaoe moral tale IndeaigB and executioa." 

n. 

ROUND THE FtREs Six Stobibs 

FOB TouNO Rbadbbs. Square 

16mo, with Four Illustrations. 

Price 3s. cloth. 

"Charmingly written tales for the yoaag."— 
Leadtr. 
" Six delightfkilUttle stories."— OwanUan. 
"Simple and very interesting."— J^uMonaf 

" True ehndrea's stories."— ^^JUimmmk. 



THE KING OFTHE COLDEN RIVER^ 
OB, Thb Black Bbothebs. By 
John Buskin, M.A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations hy Bichabd 
Doyle. Price 2#. 6d, 



" This Httl^ fbttcy tale is bi^a master-hand. The 
story has a charming monX^-Examiner. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parents* Cabinet.'* 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2#. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Illustrations. 1#. 6(/. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 

28. cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six £;n- 
gravings. Price 2s, 6d, cloth. 



INVESTIGATION ; ob, Traybls in 
THE Boudoib. By Miss Halstbd. 
Fcap. doth, price Ss. 6d, 
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POETRY. 



SKETCHES FROM DOVER 
CASTLE, AND OTHER PoEMS. By 
Lieut.-Col. William Read. Crown 

8vo. Price 7«. 6d. cloth. 

"To a refined taste, a correct irthmlc and 
melodic ear, and no oomroon familiarity with the 
Tofetic reiooroes of our language, Oolonel Bead 
may lawftilly lay claim. . . . with all those 
who find enjoyment in graoeftil and polished 
ver«o, this book will win favour."— i*re*«. 

"Elegant and graceful, and distinguished by a 
tone ofsentimenl, which renders Colonel Read's 
volume very pleasant reading for a leisure hour. 
'—Daily Ne«». . . . , .. . , 

"It IS not on«n that the heroic couplet is in 
these days so aracefUlly written. Colonel Read is 
to be congratulated on his success in bending this 
Ulyssean bow. His little volume contains some 
very fine lyrics."— Ji««f«*. 

STILICHO: a Tragedy. By 
George Mallah. Fcap. 8vo. 

MAGDALENE. A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 
price U. 

lONICA. Fcap. 8vo, 4*. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly classical, are grappled 
with boldness, and toned with a lively imagination. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
realpoetry."— Oiri**. ^ . , , ^_, , 

" The author is in his mood, quizzical, satirical, 
humorous, and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood ho displays extraordmary power."— /««»- 
irated News of the World. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bradstreet. Flap. 8vo, price 5«. 

" Tlie author evinces more than ordinary power, 
a vivid In.ngination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— OZo6e. 

" The poetry is tasteful, and above the average." 
—National RevietD. 

" This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
authoress, of higher scope and more finish thnn 
the crowd of poems which come before us. The 
fancy throughout the poem is quick andlight.and 
musical."— 4«*e«afMTO. 

POEMS. By Ada Trevanion. 5*. cl. 

" Ttiere really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevjinlon. They give an image of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfactory fruit 
of Christian civilization than in a volume like 
this."— Saturdop keview. 

" There are many passages In Miss Trevanion's 
poems full of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— Presir. 

POEMS. By Hbnrt Cecil. 5s. cloth. 

" He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
dementis dominant. . . . IfMr. Cecil does not 
make his name famous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— Cm*c. 

" There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of tliese ]?tigeB."— Economist. 

"Mr. CecH's poems display qualities which 
stamp tliem the productions of a fine imajzination 
and a cultivated taste."— Morning Herald, 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
** Balder," "The Roman/' &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6*. cloth. 
"That Mr. Dpbell is a poet, • England in time of 
Vita' bears witness."- l«*«»«i»». 



THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4*. cloth. 

**There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays fk-eedom and BltiXL"—Ouardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. cloth. 

"A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all through this volume."— £ead«r. 

POEMS. By Mrs. Frank P. Fellows. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3«. cloth. 
"There Is easy simplicity In the diction, and 
elegant naturalness In the thought."— iSlpec^a tor. 

POETRY FROM UFE. ByC.M.K. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5*. 

"Elegant verses. The author has a pleasins 
fancy and a refined mlad."— Economist. 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels. 

Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6rf., cloth. 
" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives 
promise of real excellence. His poems ai-e written 
sometimes with a strength of expression by no 
means common."— 6«araton. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas 
Leigh. 5*. cloth. 

" One of the best things In the * Garlands ol 
Verse' Is an Ode to Toll. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excellent feeling."— fxaaiiner. 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. 
Crown 8vo, 7*. 6(/., cloth. 

"The writer has fine qualities; his level of 
thought Is lofty, and his passion for the beautiful 
has the truth of instinct."— Athemeum. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott. 
Fcap. 8vo, 58., cloth. 

"Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, 
deep thought, and command of language."— 
Spectator. 

POEMS. By Mary Maynard. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4*., cloth. 
" We have rarely met vvith a volume of poems 
displaying so large an amount of power, blended 
with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of 
expression."— CAurc* of England Quarterly. 

POEMS. By CuRRER, Ellis, and 1 
Acton Bell. 4s., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 4s., cloth. 

" Rendered Into English lyrics with a vigonr and 
heartiness rarely. If ever, surpassed."- Crirtc. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post 8vo, cloth, price 3*. 

KING RENE'S DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
8yo, price 2s» 6d. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and oxzi£ii 

FoEifS. Translated from Schillsb. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. Bd. 



London : Printed hy Smith, £ldxb and Co., Little Green Arbour Court, E.C. 
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